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P H O C I O N. 



DEMADES the orator, by ftudying in his 
whole adminiftration to pleafe the Macedo- 
nians and Antipater, had great authority in Athens. 
When he found himfelf by that coroplaifance often 
obliged to propofe laws and make fpeeches injurious 
to the dignity and virtue of his country, he uffd to 
fay, ^^ He was excufable» becaufe he came to the 
*' helm when the commonwealth was no more than a 
•• wreck/* This aflertion. which in him was unwar- 
rantable, was true enough when applied to the admi- 
nift ration of Phocion. Demades was the very man 
who wrecked his country. He purfued fuch a vicious 
plan, both in his private and public condu3, that 
Antipater fcrupled not to fay of him when he was 
grown old, ^^ That he was like a facrificed beaft, all 
Vol. V. B " confumcd 



8 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

^ confumed except his tongue and bis paunch*." 
But the virtue of Phocion found a ftrong and power- 
ful adverfary in the times ; and its glory was obfcured 
«jn the gloomy period of Greece's misfortunes. For 
Virtue is not fo weak as Sophocles would make her, 
nor is the feniiment juft which he puts in the mouth 
of one of the perfons of his drama : 

— Tfie firmest mind will fail 

Beneath misfortune's stroke, and, stunn*d, depart 

From its sage plan ofactionf. 

All the advantage that fortune can truly be affirm- 
ed to gain in her combats with the good and vir- 
tuous iS) the bringing upon them unjuft reproach 
and cenfure, inftead of the honour and efteem which 
are their due» and by that means leflening the conB- 
dence the world would have in their virtue. 

It is imagined) indeed^ that when affairs prpfper, 
the people, elated with their ftrength and fuccefs, be- 
have with greater infolence to good minifters ; but it 
is the very reverfe. Misfortunes always four their 
temper; the lead thing will then difturb them ; they 
take fire at trifles; and they are impatient of the 
leaft feverity of exprcffion. He who reproves their 
faults, feems to reproach them with their misfor- 
tunes ; and every bold and free addrefs is confidered 
as an infult. As honey makes a wounded or ulcer- 
ated member fmart, fo it often happens, that a re- 
monftance, though pregnant with truth and fenfe, 
hurts and irritates the didreffed, if it is not gentle 
and mild in the application. Hence Homer often 
exprelTes fuch thin^ as are pleafant, by the word 

* The tongue and the p«uoch were not bamt with the reft of 
the vidim. ' The paunch ufed to be ftuffed and ferved ap nt 
table ; and the tongue was burnt on the altar at the end of the 
entertainment in honour of Mercury, and had libations poured 
upon it. Of this there are many exaoaplet in Homer's Odjfley. 

-f SoPBoc. JMtig. 1. ^Gg flc 570. 
: ^ menasikes. 
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menceikes^ which fignifies what is symplwnious to the 
mindf what foothes its weaknefs^ and bears not hard 
upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love to dwell 
apon dark-brown colours, and avoid fuch as ard'* 
bright and glaring. So it is with a Rate, in any feries 
of ill-condufted and unprofperous meafures; fuch 
is the feeble and relaxed condition of its nerves, that 
it cannot bear the leaft alarm; the voice of truth, 
which brings its faults to its remembrance, gives it 
inexpreffible pain, though not only falutary, but 
ncceffary ; and it will not be heard, except its harfh- 
nefs is modiRed. It is a difficult taflc to govern fuch 
a people ; for, if the man who tells them the truth, 
falls the firft facrifice, he who flatters them, at laft 
periflies with them. 

The mathematicians fay, the fun does not move 
in the fame direftion with the heavens, nor yet 
in a dire6lion quite oppofite, but circulating with 
a gentle and almoft infenGble obliquity, gives 
the whole fyftem fuch a temperature as tends to its 
prefervation. So in a fyftem of government, if a 
ftatefman is determined to defcribe a ftraight line, 
and in all things to go againft the inclinations of the 
people, fuch rigour muft make his adminiftration . 
odious; and, on the other hand, if he fuffers him- 
felf to be carried along with their moft erroneous 
motions, the government will foon be in a tottering 
and ruinous ftate. The latter is the more common 
error of the two« But the politics which keep a 
middle courfe, fometimes flackening the reins, and 
foraetimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging ' the 
people in one point to gain another that is more im- 
portant, are the only meafures that are formed upon 
rational principles : for a well-timed condefcenfion 
and moderate treatment will bring men to concur in 
many ufeful fchemes, which they could not be 
brought into by defpotifm and violence. It muft be 
acknowledged, that this medium is difficult to hit 
upon, becauf'i it requires a mixture of dignity with 

B 2 gentlenefsi 



4 fLUTARCH's LIVES. 

gentlenefs ; but when the juft temperature is gained^ 
it prefents the happieft and moll perfeft harmony 
that can be conceived* It is by this fublime harmo* 
%y the Supreme Being governs the world ; for Nature 
is not dragged into obedience to his commands ; and 
though his influence is irrefiftible, it is rational and 
mild. 

The effefts of aufterity were feen in the younger 
Cato. There was nothing engaging or popular in 
bis behaviour; he never ftudied to oblige the peo- 
ple, and therefore his weight in the adminiftration 
was not great. Cicero fays, " he afted as if he had 
" lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in the 
•• dregs of Romulus ; and by that means fell IhorC 
" of the confulate*." His cafe appears to me to 
have been the fame with that of fruit which comes 
out of feafon : people look upon it with pleafure and 
admiration, but they make no ufe of it. Thus 
the old-fafhioned virtue of Cato, making its appear-* 
ance amidft the luxury and corruption which time 
had introduced, had all the fplendor of reputation 
which fuch a phcenomenon could claim, but it did 
not anfwer the exigencies of the ftate ; it was dif- 
proportioned to the times, and too ponderous and 
unwieldly for ufe. Indeed his circumftances were 
not altogether like thofe of Phocion, who came not 
into the adminiftration till the ftate was Cnkingt; 
whereas Cato had only to fave the ftiip beating about 
in the ftorm* At the fame time we muft allow that 
he had not the principal direQion of her ; he fat 
not at the helm ; he could do no more than help to 
hand the fails and the tackle. Yet he maintained 

* The paflagc here referred to, is in the firft epifile of Cice- 
ro's frcond book to Atticut. Bat we find nothing there of the 
repulfeCato ir.et with in his application for the confulihip* That 
repulfe indeed did not happen till eight years after the date of 
that epiftle. 

f Our author means, that uncommon and extraordinary ef- 
forts were more neceflary to fave the poor remains of a wrecks 
than to keep a (hip, yet whole and entire, from Onking. 

a no-- 
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a noble confli6i with fortune, who having determined 
to ruin the commonwealth, efFefted it by a va- 
riety of hands, but with great difficulty, by flow, 
fteps and gradual advances. So near was Rome 
being faved by Cato and Cato's virtue! With it 
we would compare that of Phocion : not in a gene- 
ral manner, fo as to fay they were both perfons 
of integrity and able ftatefmen ; for there is a differ* 
ence between valour and valour : for inftance, be- 
tween that of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas; 
the prudence of Themiftocles and that of Ariftides 
were not the fame ; juftice was of one kind in Numa, 
and in Agefilaus of another : but the virtues of Pho- 
cion and Cato were the fame in the moft minute 
particulars ; their impreflion, form, and colour, are 
perfeflly fimilar. Thus their feverity of manners 
was equally tempered with humanity, and their va- 
lour with caution; they had the. fame folicitude for 
others, and difregard for themfelves ; the fame ab- 
horrence of every thing bafe and diflionourable, and 
the fame firm attachment to juftice on all occafions : 
fo that it requires a very delicate expreflion, like the 
finely difcriminated founds of the organ*, to mark the 
difference in their chara£iers. 

It 

* HsY knflts vaw ^07«i Itia^at, xit^annp ofy«V« Vfot haxfiaif luu 

The organ here -mentioned was probably that invented by 
CteBbiQS, who, according to Athenaeus, placed in the temple of 
Zephjnis, at Alexandria, a tube; which, colleding air by the 
appolfiye motion of water, emitted mafical founds, either by 
their ftrength adapted to war, or by their lightnefs to feflivity. 
Hedylas, in his elegies, mentions this organ under the title of 
Kifasm 

GffWlof fuf ffaatXtvs gi^Btatv ro %tfas, 
£aXv«^ov Xvytas r» xpovtt vpot ivcrtv n^tit 
Aiiw JUKI voXifUf ovjrOtfAM xat ^aXms, 

Thus we fee this inftrument was capable of great variety and 
difcrimioatioD of harmony. Claadiax) hi|s left m the following 
defcriptioa of thii water-orgao : 

B3 Bi 
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It is univerfally agreed, that Cato was of an illuf- 
trious pedigree, which we {hall give fome account of 
in his life; and we conjefture, that Phocion's was 
not mean or obfcure ; for had he been the fon of a 
turner, it would certainly have been mentioned by 
Glaucippus, the fon of Hyperides, among a thoufand 
other things, in the treatife which he wrote on pur* 
pofe to difparage him. Nor, if his birth had been 
fo low, would he have had fo good an education, or 
fuch a liberal mind and manners. It is certain, that 
when very young he was in tuition with Plato, and 
afterwards with Xenocrates in the academy ; and 
from the very firft he diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
ftrong application to the mod valuable ftudies. 
Duris tells us, the Athenians never faw him either 
laugh or cry, or make ufe of a public bath, or put 
his hand from under his cloak when he was drefled to 
appear in public. If he made an excurfion into the 
country, or marched out to war, he went always bare- 
footed, and without his upper garment too, except it 
happened to be intolerably cold : and then the foU 
diers ufed to laugh and fay, ** It is a fign of a (harp 
" winter; Phocion has got his clothes on.'* 

He was one of the moll humane and beft-tempered 
men in the world, and yet he had fo ill-natured and 
forbidding a look, that ftrangers were afraid to ad- 
drefs him without company. Therefore when 
Chares the orator obferved to the Athenians, what 
terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themfelves merry, he faid, " This brow of 
" mine never gave one of you an hour of forrow ; 
" but the laughter of thefe fneerers has coft their 

Et qui magna le*vi detrudens murmura tailu^ 
Iimumeras njoces fegetis moderatur abetitt, 
Intonai erranti digito, penitufque trahali 
Veffe laboraHtcs iu carmina concitai undas. 
Cornelius Severu<* fays, Ejusfuit generis qui aquartim ajfultu auram 
ewciperet. But its innumertt nxices^ as Claudian calls theaa, its Ta- 
riety of exprelfion, is uiuloubtedly the reafoo why Plutarch men* 
tjoDS it here. 

" country 
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^ country many a tear." In like manner, thou^ 
the meafures he propofed were happy ones, and hi$ 
counfels of the mpft falutary kind, yet he ufed nq 
(lowers of rhetoric ; his fpeeches were concife, com- 
manding, and fevere. For, as Z^no fays, that a 
philofoplier fliould never let a word come out of his 
mouth that is not ftrongly tin6iured with fenfe ; fo 
Phocion's oratory contained the mod fenfe in the 
feweft words* And it feems that Polyeudus the 
Spfaettian had this in view, when be faid, '* DemoC- 
^' thenes was the better orator; and Phocion the 
** more perfuafive fpeaker/' His fpeeches were to 
be eftimated like coins, not for their fize, but for 
the intrinlic value. Agreeably to which, we arc 
told, that one day when the theatre was full of peo- 
ple, Phocion was obferved behind the fcenes wrapt 
up in thought ; when one of his friends took occa- 
fion to fay, * What! at your meditations! Pho^ 
cion ?• " Yes,'* faid he, *• I am confidering whether 
'* I cannot (horten what I have to fay to the Athe^ 
•* nians/' And Demofthenes, who defpifed the other 
orators, when Phocion got up, ufed to fay, foftly, ip 
his friends, " Here comes the pruner of my periods.'^ 
But perhaps this is to be afcribed to the excellence 
of his charader, fince a word or a nod from a perfon 
revered for his virtue, is of more weight than the mod 
elaborate fpeeches of other men. 

In his youth he ferved under Chabrias, then.com- 
mander of the Athenian armies; and, as he paid 
him all proper attention, he gained much military 
knowledge by him. In fome degree too he helped 
to correft the temper of Chabrias, which was im* 
petuous and uneven For that general, though at 
other times fcarcely any thing could move him, in 
time of adion was violent, and expofed his perfon 
with a boldnefs ungoverned by difcretion. At lad it 
cod him his life, when he made it a point to get in 
before the other gallies to the Ifle of Chios, and au 
tempted to make good his landing by dint of fword. 

B 4 Phocion, 
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Phocion, whofe prudence was equal to his courage, 
animated him when he was too flow in his operations^ 
and endeavoured to bring him to a€i coolly when he 
was unfeafonably violent. This gained him the af- 
fe6lion of Chabrias, who was a man of candour and 
probity ; and he aflfigned him commiflions and enter- 
prizes of great importance, which raifed him to the 
notice of the Greeks. Particularly in the fea-fight 
of Naxos, Phocion being appointed to head the 
fquadron on the left, where the a8ion was hot- 
teft, had a fine opportunity to diftinguifli himfelf ; 
and he made fuch ufe of it, that viSory foon declared 
for the Athenians: and as this was the firft vic- 
tory they had gained at fea, in a difpute with 
Greeks, fince the taking of their city, they expreffed 
the highefl regard for Chabrias, and began to con* 
fider Phocion as a perfon in whom they fliould one 
day find an able commander. This battle was won 
during the celebration of the great myfteries; and 
Chabrias, in commemoration of it, annually treated 
the Athenians with wine on the fixteenth day of 
September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias fent Phocion to 
the iflands, to demand their contributions, and offer- 
ed him a guard of twenty fail. But Phocion faid,' 
•* If you fend me againfl enemies, fuch a fleet is too 
" fmall; if to friends, one ftiip is fufficient." He 
therefore went in his own galley, and by addrefling 
himfelf to the cities and magiftrates in an open and 
humane manner^ he fucceeded fo well, as to return 
with a number of (hips which the allies fitted out, and 
at the fame time put their refpeftive quotas of mo- 
ney on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to 
Chabrias as long as he lived, but, after his death, 
continued his attentions to all that belonged, to him. 
With his fon Ctefippus he took peculiar pains, to 
form him to virtue ; and though he found him very 
fiupid and untra£table, yet he dill laboured to cor- 

rea 
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reft his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, 
indeed, his patience failed him. In one of his expedi- 
tions the young man was fo troublefome with unfea- 
fonable queftions, and attempts to give advice, as if 
he knew how to direft the operations better than 
the general, that at laft he cried out, " O Chabrias, 
^ Chabrias ! what a return do I make thee for thy 
" favours, in bearing with the impertinences of thy 
^ fon/* 

He obferved, that thofe who took upon them the 
management of public affairs, made two departments 
of them, the civil and the military, which they Ihared 
as it were by lot. Purfuant to this divifion, Eubu- 
lus, Ariftophon, Demofthenes, Lycurgus, and Hy- 
perides, addrefled the people from the roftrum, and 
propofed new edifts ; while Diopithes, Meneftheus, 
Leofthenes, and Chares, raifed themfelves by the 
honours and employments of the camp. But Pho- 
cion chofe rather to move in the walk of Pericles, 
Ariftides, and Solon, who excelled not only as ora- 
tors, but as generals ; for he thought their fame more 
complete; each of thefe great men fto ufe the words 
of Archilochus) appearing juftly to claim 

The palms of Mars, and laurels of the Muse: 

and he knew that the tutelar goddefs of Athens was 
equally the patronefs of arts and arms. 

Formed upon thefe models, peace and tranquillity 
were the great objefts he had always in view ; yet 
he was engaged in more wars than any perfon, either 
of his own, or of the preceding times. Not that he 
courted, or even applied for the command ; but 
he did not decline it when called to that honour 
by his country. It is certain, he was elefted ge- 
neral no lefs than (ive- and- forty times, without 
once attending the ele6tion ; being always appointed 
in his abfence, at the free motion of his countrymen. 
Men of {hallow underftanding were furprifed that 

the 
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the people Ihould fct fuch a value on Phocion, who 
generally oppofed their inclinations, and never faid 
or did any thing with a view to recommend himfelf. 
For, as princes divert themfelves at their meals with 
buffoons and jeflers, fo the Athenians attended to 
the polite and agreeable addrefs of their orators by 
way of entertainment only ; but when the queftion 
was concerning fo important a bufinefs as the com- 
mand of their forces, they returned to fober and 
ferious thinkings and feleded the wifeft citizen and 
the man of the fevereft manners, who had combated 
their capricious humours and defires the mod. This 
he fcrupled not to avow ; for one day, when an 
oracle from Delphi was read in the aflembly, im« 
porting " that the reft of the Athenians were unani- 
^^ mous in their opinions, and that there was only one 
" man who diffented from them," Phocion ftepped 
up and told them, " they need not give themfelves 
'^ any trouble in enquiring for this refra6tory citizen, 
** for he was the man who liked not any thing they 
*' did." And another time, in a public debate, when 
his opinion happened to be received with univer- 
fal applaufe, he turned to his friends, and faid, 
" Have I inadvertently let fome bad thing flip from 
•* me?" 

The Athenians were one day making a coUedion, 
to defray the charge of a public facrifice ; and num- 
bers gave liberally. Phocion was importuned to 
contribute among the reft : but he bade them apply 
to the rich : " I fiiould be aOiamed,*' faid he, ** to 
^ give you any thing, and not pay this man what 
" I owe him ;** pointing to tke ufurer Callicles. 
And as they continued very clamorous and teazing, 
he told them this tale: — "A cowardly fellow once 
" refolved to make a campaign: but when he was fet 
^' out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid down 
" his arms, and ftopped. When the firft alarm was a 
" little over, he marched again. The ravens rc- 
^^ newed their croaking, and then he made a full 

« ftop. 
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*' ftop, and faid, You may croak your hearts out if 
" you pleafe, but you ihall not tafte my carcafe/* 

The Athenians once infifted on his leading them 
againft the enemy ; and when he refufed, they told 
him, nothing could be more daftardly and fpiridefs 
than his behaviour. He anfwered, " You can neither 
*' make me valiant, nor can I make you cowards : 
•* however, we know one another very well." 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous iitu- 
ation, the people were greatly exafperated againft him» 
and demanded an immediate account of his condu^ 
Upon which, he only faid, *' My good friends, firft 
*• get out of your difiBculties/' 

During a war, however, they were generally humble 
and fubmiffive, and it was not till after peace was 
made, that they begun to talk in a vaunting manner, 
and to find fault with their general. As they were 
one time telling Phocion, he bad robbed them of the 
viftory which was in their hands, he faid, " It is 
** happy for you that you have a general who knows 
*• you ; otherwife you would have been ruined long 
" ago/' 

Having a difference with the Boeotians, which they 
refufed to fetde by treaty, and propofed to decide by 
the fword, Phocion faid, " Good people, keep to 
•• the method in which you have the advantage; and 
^* that is talking, not fighting." 

One day, determined not to follow his advice^ 
they refufed to give him the hearing. But he faid, 
** Though you can make me ad againft my judg- 
" ment, you (hall never make me fpeak fo." 

Demofthenes, onq^ of the orators of the adverfe 
party, happening to fay, " The Athenians will cer- 
" tainly kill thee, Phocion, fome time or other ;*• 
he anfwered, " They may kill me^ if they are mad ; 
" but it will be you^ if they are in their fenfes." 

When Polyeu&us, the Sphettian, advifed the 

Athenians to make war upon Philip, the weather 

being hot, and the orator a corpulent man» he 

1 ran 
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ran himfelf out of breath, and perfpired fo vio-» 
lently, that he was forced to take feveral draughts 
of cold water, before he could finifh his fpeech. 
Phocion, feeing him in fuch a condition, thus ad- 
drefled the aflembly : — " You have great reafon 
** to pafs an edi£l for the war upon this man's re- 
" commendation. For what are you not to expe£i 
•' from him, when, loaded with a fuit of armour, he 
*' marches againft the enemy, if in delivering to you 
•* (peaceable folks) a fpeech which he had com- 
*• pofed at his leiuire, he is ready to be fuSb- 
«' cated.'* 

Lycurgus the orator, one day faid many difparag- 
ing things of him in the general aflembly, and, 
among the reft, obferved, that when Alexander de- 
manded ten of* their orators, Phocion gave it as 
his opinion, that they Ihould be delivered to him. 
•* It is true," faid Phocion, " I have given the 
" people of Athens much good counfel, but they do 
" not follow it." 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who 
got the name of Laconiftes, by letting his beard 
grow long, in the Lacedemonian manner, wearing 
a thread-bare cloak, and keeping a very grave coun- 
tenance. Phocion, finding one of his aflertions much 
contradi3ed in the aflembly, called upon this maYi 
to fupport the truth and reftitude of what he had 
faid. Archibiades, however, ranged himfelf on the 
people's fide, and advifed what he thought agreeable 
to them. Then Phocion, taking him by the beard, 
faid, " What is all this heap of hair for? cut it, 
" cut if off;" 

Ariftogiton, a public informer, paraded with his 
pretended valour before the people, and prefled 

* For »oXiTft>», we ihould here read «oX/tixa;», as, a little above, 
we (hotild read woKtnxcin inftead of moXirw, That they were 
pratore, which Aleiander demanded, appears from Demofthe« 
aes, p. 430, 2. 

them 
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them much to declare war. But when the lifts came 
to be made out, of thofe that were to ferve, this 
fwaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a crutch 
under his arm. Phocion, as he fat upon the bufinefs, 
(being him at fome diftance in this form, called out 
to his fecretary, " to put down Ariftogiton a cripple 
•* and a coward." 

All thefe fayings have fomething fo fevere in 
them, that it feems ftrange that a man of fuch au- 
ftere and unpopular manners fhould ever get the 
fumame of the Good. It is, indeed, difficult, but, I 
believe, not impoffible, for the fame man to be 
both rough and gentle, as fome wines are both fweet 
and four : and, on the other hand, fome men who 
have a great appearance of gentlenefs in their tem- 
per, are very harfh and vexatious to thofe who have 
to do with them. In this cafe, the faying of Hype- 
rides, to the people of Athens, deferves notice; 
" Examine not whether I am fevere upon you, but 
•* whether I am fo for my own fake." As if it were 
avarice only that makes a minifter odious to the peo- 
pie, and the abufe of power to the purpofes of pride, 
envy, anger, or revenge, did not make a man equally 
obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himfelf againft 
any man in his private capacity, or confidered him 
as an enemy ; but he was inflexibly fevere againft 
every man who oppofed his motions and deftgns for 
the public good. His behaviour in other refpefls 
was liberal, benevolent, and humane ; the unfortu- 
nate he was always ready to aflift ; and he pleaded 
even for his enemy, if he happened to be in dan- 
ger. His friends, one day, finding fault with him 
for appearing in behalf of a man whofe condud did 
not deferve it ; he faid, ** The good have no need of 
" an advocate." Ariftogiton, the informer, being 
condemned and committed to prifon, begged the 
favour of Phocion to come and fpeak to him ; and he 
hearkened to hi^ application. His friends dilFuaded 

him 
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him from it; but he faid, " Let me alone, good pco- 
" pie. Where can one rather wi(h to fpeak to Arif- 
" togiton, than in a prifon?" 

When the Athenians fent out their fleets un- 
der any other commander, the maritime towns, and 
iflands in alliance with that people, kx>ked upon 
every fuch commander as an enemy ; they ftrength* 
ened their walls, (hut up their harbours, and con- 
veyed the cattle, the flaves, the women, and chil- 
dren out of the country into the cities. But when 
Phocion had the command, the fame people went 
out to meet him in their own (hips, with chaplets on 
their heads and every expreflion of joy; and in that 
manner conduced him into their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in 
Eubcea, and for that purpofe fent in forces from 
Macedon, as well as praftifed upon the towns by 
means of the petty princes. Hereupon, Plutarch 
of Eretria called in the Athenians, and intreated 
them to refcue the ifland out of the hands of the 
Macedonians: in confequence of which, they fent 
Phocion at (irft with a fmall body of troops, ex- 
pe61ing that the Eubceans would immediately rife 
and join him. But when he came, he found no* 
thing among them but treafonable defigns and dif-* 
afFeftion to their own country; for they were corrupt- 
ed by Philip's money. For this reafon he feized an 
eminence ♦ feparated from the plains of Tamynae by 
a deep defile; and in that poft he fecured the bed of 
his troops. As for the diforderly, the talkative^ 
and cowardly part of the foldiers, if they attempt- 
ed to defert and fteal out of the camp, he ordered 
the officers to let them go. «* For,'* faid he, '• if 
" they ftay here, fuch is their want of difciplincJ, 
" that, inftead of being ferviceable, they will be 

* Inftead of avox^wlciAtvof here in the text, we (hould read 
avoKtMiJi^Mifoif, So fays Du Soul : but we think a«oxvv)ofuvoir« 
Jlophig or Jloped, which is nearer the text, is more likely to be the . 
true reading. 

*< preju- 
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*^ prejudicial in time of adion: and^ as they will be 
** confcious to themfelves of flying from their co- 
^* lours, we fhall not have fo much noife and ca- 
" lumny from them in Athens." 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his 
men to ftand to their arms, but not attempt any 
thing, till he had made an end of his facrifice : and 
whedier it was that he wanted to gain time, or could 
not eafily find the aufpicious tokens, or was defirous 
of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was long 
about it. Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining that this 
delay was owing to his fear and irrefolution, charged 
at the head of the mercenaries ; and the cavalry fee- 
ing him in motion, could wait no longer, but advan- 
ced againft the enemy, though in a fcattered and dif- 
orderly manner, as they happened to iflue out of the 
camp. The firR line being foon broken, all the reft 
difperfed, and Plutarch himfelf fled. A detachment 
from the enemy then attacked the entrenchments, , 
and endeavoured to make a breach in them, fuppo- 
6ng that the fate of the day was decided. But at 
that inftant Phocion bad finiftied his facrifice, and 
the Athenians fal lying out of the camp, fell upon 
the afiailantSy routed them, and cut moft of them 
in pieces in the trenches. Phocion then gave the 
main body directions to keep their ground, in order 
to receive and cover fuch as were difperfed in the 
firft attack, while he, with a fele6l party, went and 
charged the enemy. A (harp conflict enfued, both 
fides behavhig with great fpirit and intrepidity. 
Among the Athenians, Thallus, the fon of Cineas, 
and Glaucus, the fon of Polymedes, who fought 
near the general's perfon, diftinguiOied themfelves 
the moft. Cleophanes, too, did great fervice in the 
a&ion; for he rallied the cavalry, and brought them 
up again, by calling after them, and infifting that they 
fliould come to the afliftance of their general, who was 
in danger. They returned, therefore, to the charge, 

and. 
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and, by the afliftance which they gave the infantry^ 
fecured the viftory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of 
Eretria, and made himfelf mailer of Zaretra, a fort, 
advantageoufly fituated, where the ifland draws to a 
point, and the neck of land is defended on each fide 
by the fea. He did not chufe, in purfuance of his 
viftory, to take the Greeks prifoners, left the Athe* 
nians, influenced by their orators, fliould, in the 
firft motions of refentment, pafs fome unequitable 
fentence upon them. 

After this great faccefs» he failed back to Athens^ 
The allies foon found the want of his goodnefs and 
juftice; and the Athenians faw his capacity and cou- 
rage in a clear light. For Moloflus, who fucceeded 
him, conduced the war fo ill, as to fall himfelf into 
the enemy's hands. Philip, now rifing in his defigns 
and hopes^ marched to the Hellefpont with all his 
forces, in order to feize at once on the Cherfonefus, 
Perinthus^ and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to fend fuccours to 
that quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to 
give that commiflion to Chares. Accordingly he 
failed to thofe parts, but did nothing worthy of fuch 
a force as he was entrufted with. The cities would 
not receive his fleet into their harbours ; but, fuf- 
pe£led by all, he beat about, raifing contributions 
where he could upon the allies, and, at the fame 
time, was defpifed by the enemy. The orators, now 
taking the other fide, exafperated the people to fuch 
a degree, that they repented of having fent any fuc- 
cours to the Byzantians. Then Phocion rofe up, and 
told them, " They fliould not be angry at the fuf- 
'^ picions of the allies, but at their own generals, 
" who deferved not to have any confidence placed 
" in them. For, on their account," faid he, "you 
** ar^ looked upon with an eye of jealoufy, by the 
" very people who cannot be faved without your 

" affiftance.'* 
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^ affiftance.'* This argument had fuch an efFeft on 
them, that they changed their minds again^ and bade 
Phocion go himfelf with another armament to the 
fuccour of the allies upon the Hellefpont. 

This contributed more than any thing to the 
faving oF Byzantium. Phocion's reputation was aU 
ready great : befides, Cleon, a man of eminence in 
Byzantium^ who had formerly been well acquainted 
with him at the academy, pledged his honour to 
the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then 
no longer let him encamp without, but opening their 
gates, received him into their city, and mixed fami- 
liarly with the Athenians; who, charmed with 
this confidence, were not only eafcd with rcfpeft to 
provifions, and regular in their behaviour, but ex- 
erted themfelves with great fpirit in every a£lion. By 
tbefe means Philip was forced to retire from the 
Hellefpont^ and he fufFered not a little in his military 
reputation ; for till then he had been deemed invin- 
cible. Phocion took fome of his fhips, and recover- 
ed fevcral cities which he had garrifoned ; and mak- 
Ing defcents in various parts of his territories, he 
liarafled and ravaged the ffat country. But at laft, 
happening to be wounded by a party that made head 
againfl him, he weighed anchor, and returned 
home. 

Some time after this, the Megarenfians applied tb 
him privately for affiftance ; and as he was afraid the 
matter would get air, and the Boeotians would pre- 
vent him, he aflembled the people early in the morn- 
ing, and gave them an account of the application. 
They had no fooner given their fanQion to the pro- 
pofal, than he ordered the trumpets to found, as 
a fi^nafl for them to arm ; after which, he marched 
immediately to Megara, where he was received with 
great joy. The firft thing he did, was to fortify 
Nifa^a, and to build two good walls between the city 
and tl^ port ; by which means the town bad a fafe 
CommuBication with the fea ; and having now little 

Vol. V. C to 
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to fear from the enemy on the land-^fidcj was fecurcd 
in the Athenian intereft. 

The Athenians being now clearly irt a ftate of 
hoftility with Philip, the cdrtduft of the war was 
committed to other generals, in the abfence of Pho- 
cion. But, on his return from the iflands^ he reprci- 
fented to the people, that, as Philip was peaceably 
difpored, and apprehenfive of the iflue of the war, it 
was bed to accept the conditions he had offered. And 
when one of thofe public barrators, who fpcnd their 
whole time in the court of Heliaca, and niake it their 
.bufinefs to form impeachments, oppofed him, and 
faid, * Dare you, Phocion, pretend to diffuade the 
• Athenians from war, now the fword is drawn ?* 
" Yes,** faid he, " I dare ; though I know thod 
•* wouldft be in my power in time of war, and I 
** Ihall be in thine in time of peace." DemoftheneS| 
however, carried it againft him for war; which he 
advifed the Athenians to make at the greateft dif-^ 
tance they could from Attica. This gave Phocion oc- 
cafion to fay, " My good friend, confider not fo much 
•* where we ftiall fight, as how we fhall conquer ; for 
•* viftory is the only thing that can keep the war at a 
** diftance: if we are beaten, every danger will foon 
" be at our gates." 

The Athenians did lofe the day; after which, the 
moft faflious and troublefome part of the citizens 
drew Charidemus to the huftings, and infifted that 
he fhould have the conimand. This alarmed the 
real well-wiOiers to their country fo much, that they 
called in the members of the Areopagus to their 
affiftance ; and it was not without many tears, and 
the moft earneft intreaties, that they prevailed upon 
the affembly to put their concerns in the hands of 
Phocion. 

He was of opinion, that the other propofals ot 
Philip fhould be readily accepted, becaufe they 
feemed to be diftated by humanity; but when De- 
mades moved that Athens fhould be comprehended 

in 
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Sn the geheral pcaCe, and, as one of the ftates of 
Greece, Ihould have the fame terms with the other 
cities, Phocion faid, " It ought not to be agreed to, 
** till it was known what conditions Philip required/* 
The times were againft him, however, and he was 
over-ruled. And when he faw the Athenians re- 
pented afterwards, becaufe they found themfelves 
obliged to furniOi Philip both with (hips of war and 
cavalry, he faid, "This was the thing I feared; and 
** my oppofition was founded upon it. But fince 
•* you have figned the treaty, you muft bear its 
'* inconvenience without murmuring or defpond- 
" ence; remembering that your anceftors fome- 
*' times gave law to their neighbours, and fome- 
** times were forced to fubmit, but did both with 
** honour; and by that means faved themfelves and 
•• all Greece.*' 

When the news of Philip^s death was brought to 
Athens, he would not fuffer any facrifices or re- 
joicings to be made on that account. " Nothing,'' 
faid be, " could ftiew greater meannefs of fpirit, 
•• than exprefEons of joy on the death of an enemy. 
•* What great reafon, indeed, is there for it, when the 
'* army you fought with at Cheronaea, is lelfened on- 
** ly by one man !" 

Demollhenes gave into invedives againft Alex- 
ander, when he was marching againft Thebes ; the 
ill policy of which Phocion eafily perceived, and 
faid, 

** ffliat boots the godlike giant to provoke^ 
*• fPhose arm may sink us at a single stroke*?** 

Pope, Odyff. g. 

** When you fee fuch a dreadful fire near you, 
" would you plunge Athens into it? For my part, 

♦ TbeCb words arc addrcfled to UlyiTcs by his companions, to 
reftratn him from provoking the giant Polyphemus, after they 
w^e efcaped oat of his cave, and got on board their (hip. 
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*' J wi|l nojt fufFer you to ruin yourfelves, thougb 
•" your incjinaiions l|e that way; and to prevent evct^ 
** ry (lep of ^hat kind, is the end I propofed in taking 
•* the command/' 

When Alexander had deftroyecj Thebes, he fent 
to the Athenians, and demanded that they fliould de-r 
Jiver up to him Demofthencs, Lycurgus, Hyperides, 
pad Charidemus, The whole afTembly caft their eyef 
ppon Phocion, and called upon him often by n^me. 
At laft he rofe up, and placing by him <wie of 
|iis friends, who had the greateft (hare in his con- 
fidence and affeSion, he expreffed himfelf s^s fol- 
lows : " The perfons whpm Alexander demands^ 
" have brought the commonwealth intQ fuch mife-* 
" rable circumflances, that if he demanded ^ven 
•* my friend Nicpclcs, I (hoMld vofe for delivering 
" him up. For my own part, I fhould think it tb« 
*^ greateft bappincfs to die for you all. At the fame 
" time, I am not without coropaflfion for the poor 
*' Thebans who have taken refuge here; but it i» 
^ enough for Greecp to weep for Thebes, vithoui 
•' weeping for Athens too. The beft meafure, then^ 
?* we can t^ke, is, ^o intercede with the conqueror 
*' for both, and by no tneans to think of fight-* 
" ing - 

The firft decree drawn up In confequeneeofthefe 
deliberations, Alexander is faid to have rejededf 
and to have turned his back upon the deputies : b|if 
the fecond he received, becaufe it was brought by 
Phocion, who, as his old counfellors informed him, 
ftood high in the efteem of his father Philip. He 
therefore not only gave him a favourable audience, 
and granted his requeft, but even liftened to hi» 
counfel. Phocion advifed him, " If tranquillity wa« 
•* his objeft, to put an end to his wars ; if glory ,^ tQ 
•• leave the Greeks quiet, and turn his arms againft 
•* the Barbarians." In the courfe of their c^for^ 
ence, he made many obfervations fo agreeable to 
Alexander's difpofition and fentiments, that bis 

refentmenc 
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refenftrftem againft the Athenians was |f)erfeaiy ap- 
peared, and he Vas pfeafed to fay, •* The people of 
•^ Athens rouft be very attentive to the affairs of 
^ Greece; for, if any thing happens to me, the 
" fupferiae diredion wiH devolve upon them.*' 
With Phocion, in particirfar, he entered into obliga- 
fioil9 of friendfhip and hofpna:lity; and did him 
greater honours than mod pf his own courtiers were? 
iiHkrfged with. Nay, Dtiris tells us, that after that 
^nce was rifen to fuperior greatnefs, by the conqueft 
of D«irius, and had left out the word ckairein^ the 
^omnKHv form of falutation^ in his addtefs to others, 
he ftill retained it in writing to Phocion, and to no- 
hbdy befide^, except Antipater, Chares afferts the, 

A$ to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that 
he feitt him an hundred talents. When the money 
tr^ brought to* Athens-, Phocion afked the perfons' 
eniployed in that comrtiiffion, " Why, among all thtf 
" eitizeiVs'of Athens, he (hould be fingied out as the 
•• objea of fuch bounty ?'• ^ Becaufe,' faid they,; 
^ Alexander looks upon you as the only honeft and 
^ good man/ « Then,'* faid Phocion, ^' let him 
" permit me always to retain that charafter, as well 
*♦ as really to be that man." The envoys then werit 
home with him, and when they faw the frugality that 
reigned there; his wife baking bread, himfelf drawing 
water, and afterwards wafhing his own feet, they 
uiged him the more to receive the prefent. They 
uAd him, " It gave them real uneafinefs, and 
•^ was indeed an intolerable thing, that the friend 
*• of fo great a prince fhould live in fuch a wretched 
" manner.'* At that inftant, a poor old man hap- 
pening to pafs by in a mean garment, Phocion 
2^flced the envoys, •* Whether they thought worfe 
•' of him than of that man?" As they beg-. 
ged of him not to make fuch a comparifon, he re- 
joined " Yet that man lives upon lefs than I do, and 
••" is interned* In one word, it will be to no pur- 
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•' pofe for me to have fo much money, if I do not 
•* ufe it; and if I was to live up to it, I fiiould bring 
" both myfelf, and the king, your mafter, under the 
" cenfure of the Athenians.'* Thus the money was 
carried back from Athens^ and the whole tranfa6iion 
was a good leflbn to the Greeks, tkat the man who 
did not want such a sum of money ^ was richer than 
he who could bestow it. 

Difpleafed at the refufal of his prefeiU, Alexander 
wrote to Phocion, ** that he could not number thofe 
*' among his friends who would not receive his fa- 
•* vours," Yet Phocion even then would not take 
the money. However, he defired the king to fet at 
liberty Echecratides the fophift, and Athenodorus the 
Imbrian, as alfo Demaratus and Sparto, two Rhodi-« 
ans, who were taken up for certain crimes^ and kept 
in cuftody at Sardis. Alexander granted his requeft 
immediately ; and afterwards, when he fent Craterus 
into Macedonia, ordered him to give Phocion his. 
choice of one of thefe four cities in Afia; Cios, Ger- 
githus, Mylafla, or Elaea. At the fame time he was 
to aflure him, that the king would be much more dif- 
obliged, if he refufed this fecond offer. But Phocion 
was not to be prevailed upon ; and Alexander died 
foon after. 

Phocion's houfe is fliewn to this day in the borough 
of Melita, adorned with fome plates of copper; but 
otherwife plain and homely. 

Of his firft wife we have no account, except that 
fhe was fifter to Cephifodotus the ftatuary. The 
other was a matron, no lefs celebrated among the 
Athenians for her modefty, prudence, and (implicity 
of manners, than Phocion himfelf was for his pro.* 
hity. It happened one day, when fome new trage- 
dians were to aft before a full audience, one of the 
players, who was to perfonate a queen, demanded a 
fuitable ma(k (and attire), together with a large 
train of attendants, richly dreft; and as all thefe 
tbixigs were not granted tum, he was out of humour, 

and 
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and refufed to make his appearance ; by whicli means 
the whole bufinefs oFthe theatre was at a (land. But 
Melanthius, who was at the charge of the exhibi- 
tion, puflied him in, and faid, '* Thou feed the wife 
" of Phocion appear in public with one maid-fer- 
" vant only, and doft thou come here to (hew thy 
** pride, and to fpoil our women ?" As Melan- 
thius fpoke loud enough to be heard, the audi- 
ence received what he faid with a thunder of ap- 
plaufe. When this fecond wife of Phocion enter* 
tained in her houfe an Ionian lady, one of her friends, 
the lady {hewed her her bracelets and necklaces, which 
had all the magnificence that gold and jewels could 
give them. Upon which, the good matron faid, 
** Phocion is my ornament, who is now called the 
•• twentieth time to the command of the Athenian 
^ armies," 

The fon of Phocion was ambitious of trying his 
Ikill in the games of the panatkenipa* ; and his father 
permitted him to make the trial, on condition that 
it was in the foot races : not that he fet any value 
upon the viftory ; but he did it that the preparations 
and previous exercife might be of fervice to him ; 
for the young man was of a diforderly turn, and 
addi&ed to drinking. Phocus (that was his name) 
gained the viftory, and a number of his acquaint- 
ance defired to celebrate it by entertainments at 
their houfes ; but that favour was granted only to 
one. When Phocion cSime to the houfe, he faw every 
thing prepared in the moft extravagant manner, and, 
among the reft, that wine mingled with fpices was 
provided for wafhing the feet of the guefts. He 
therefore called his fon to him, and faid, " Phocus, 
" why do. you fuffer your friend thus to fully the 
^ honour of your t viftory ?" 

In order to correal in bis fon entirely that inclina* 

* See the life of Tbefeus. 

f The vidory was obtained by means of abftemioufnefs and 
laborious exercife, to which fuch indulgences were quite contrary, 
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lion to luxury, he carried him to Lacedaemon, and 
put him among the young men who were brought 
up in all the rigour of the ancient difcipline. Thia 
gave the Athenians no little offence, becaufe it 
fliewed in what contempt he heW the manners and 
cuftoms of his own country. Demades, one day, 
(aid to him, ' Why do not we, Phocion, perfuade 

* the people to adopt the Spartan form of govern- 

* ment ? If you chufc it, I will propofe a decree 
^^ for it, and fupport it in the bed manner I am 

* aWe.* " Yes, indeed," faid Phocion, " it would 
^ become you much, with all thofe perfumes about 
** you, and that pride of drefs, to launch out in praife 
*' of Lycurgus and the Lacedaemonian frugality.'* 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a fupply of 
Ihips; and the orators oppofing it, the fenate afleed 
Phocion his opinion. " I am of opinion," faid he, 
•* that you (hould either have the iharpefl fword, or 
•* keep upon good terms with thofe who have.*' 

Pytheas the orator, when he firft began to fpeak 
in public, had a torrent of words, and mod confum* 
mate affurance. Upon which, Phocion faid, " Is 
** it for thee to prate fo, who art but a novice 
" amongft us ?" 

When Harpalus had traitoroufly carried off Alex- 
ander's treafures from Babylon, and came with them 
from Afla to Attica, a number of the mercenary 
orators flocked to him, in hopes of fharing in the 
fpoil. He gave thefe fomc fmall tafte of his wealth, 
but to Phocion he fent no lefs than feven hundred 
talents ; affuring him at the fame time, that he might 
command his whole fortune, if he would take him. 
into his proteflion. But his meffengers found a 
difagreeable reception : Phocion told them, .that 
" Harpalus fliould repent it, if he continued this 
" to corrupt the city." And the traitor, dejeded 
at his difappointment, flopped his hand. A few 
days after, a general affembly being held on this af- 
fair, be found that the men wbo bad taken his 
1 money. 
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money, in order to exculpate themfelves, accufed 
him to the people; while Phocion, who would 
accept of nothing, was inclined to ferve him as 
for as might be confident with the pubhc good. 
Harpalus, therefore, paid his court to him, again, 
and took every method to {hake his integrity ; but 
he found the fortrefi on all fides impregnable. Af- 
terwards he applied to Charicles, Phocion's fon-in- 
law, and his fucceis with him gave juft caufe of of- 
fence ; for all the world faw how intimate he was 
with him, and that all his bufinefs went through his 
hands. Upon the death of his miftrefs Pythionice, 
who had brought him a daughter, he even employ- 
ed Charicles to get a fuperb monument built for 
bcf; and for that purpofe furnifhed him with vaft 
futns. This commiflion, difhonourable enough in 
kfelf, became more fo by the manner in which he 
acquitted himfelf of it. For the monument is ftill 
to be feen 9t Hermos, on the road between Athens 
and ElcuQs; ^nd there appears nothing in it anfwer- 
able to the charge of thirty talents, which was the 
account that Charicles brought in*. After the 
death of Harpalus, Charicles and Phocion took his 
daughter under their guardianfliip, and educated 
her with great care. At laft, Charicles was called 
to account by the public for the money he had re- 
ceived of Harpalus ; and he defired Phocion to fup- 
port him with his intereft, and to appear with him in 
the court. But Phocion anfwered, " I made you my 
** fon-in-law only for juft and honourable purpofes." 
The firft pcrfon that brought the news of Alexan- 
der's death, was Afclepiades, the fon of Hipparchus. 
Demades defired the people to give no credit to it ; 
" For," faid he, " if Alexander were dead, the 
•* whole world would fmcU the carcafe." And Pho- 
cion feeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to 

* Yet Paufanius fays, it was one of the completeft and moft 
carious performances of all the ancient works in Greece. Ac- 
cording tp hiip, it ^ood on the other $de of the riyerCephifus. 

raife 
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raife new commotions, endeavoured to keep themr 
quiet. Many of the orators, however, afcended 
the roftrum, and aflured the people that the tidings 
of Afclepiades were true : " Well then/' faid Pho- 
cion, " if Alexander is dead to-day, he will be fo 
** to-morrow, and the day following; fo that we may 
*' deliberate on that event at our leifure, and take 
** our meafures with faf^ty.** 

When Leofthenes, by his intrigues, had involved 
Athens in the * Lamian war, and faw how much Pho- 
cian was difpleafed at it, he afiked him, in a fcoffing 
manner, " What good he had done his country, dur- 
** ing the many years that he was general ?" " And 
" doft thou think it nothing then," faid Phocion, 
** for the Athenians to be buried in the fepulchres of 
" their anceftors ?'• As Leofthenes continued to 
harangue the people in the moft arrogant and pom- 
pous manner, Phocion faid, *< Young man, your 
*' fpeeches are like cyprefs trees, large and lofty, but 
** without fruit." Hyperides rofe up and faid, * tell 
• us, then, what will be the proper time for the Athe^ 
^ nians to go to war ?• Phocion anfwered, " I do iibft 
'^ think it advifeable, till the young men keep within 
•* the bounds of order and propriety, the rich be- 
'* come liberal in their contributions, and the orators 
•* forbear robbing the public.'* 

Moft people admired the forces raifed by Leofr 
thenes ; and when they alked Phocion his opinion of 
them, he faid, " 1 1 like them very well for a flior^ 

* In the original it is the Grecian war : and it might, indeed^ 
be fo called, becaufe it was carried on by the Grecian confede« 
rates againft the Macedonians. But it was commonly called tho 
Lamian war, from Antipater*s being defeated, and Ihut o|> in 
I«amia. The Boeotians were the only nation which did not join 
the Grecian league. Diooor. Sic. lib. xviii. 

f Or rather, " I think they may run very well from the ftart- 
^' ing pod to the extremity of the courfe \ but I know not \kfyH 
•' they will hold it back again." The Greeks had two forts of 
races; the ftadiitm^ in which they ran only right out to the 
goal ; and the doltcbus, in which they ran right out, and then 
pack again. 

^^ raccj^ 
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^ race, but I dread the confequence of a long one. 
** The fupplies, the fliips, the foldiers, are all very 
•* good; but they are the laft we can produce." 
The event juftified his obfervation. Leofthenes at 
firft gained great reputation by his achievements ; 
for he defeated the Boeotians in a pitched battle, and 
drove Antipater into Lamia. On this occafion the 
Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, fpent their 
time in mutual entertainments, and in facrifices to 
the Gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a 
fine opportunity to play upon Phocion, and afked 
him, * Whether he (hould not have wiflied to have 
* done fuch great things?* " Certainly I fhould,*' 
faid Phocion ; " but ftill I Ihould advife not to have 
^ attempted them.** And when letters and meflen- 
gers from the army came one after another, with an 
account of farther fuccefs, he faid, " When fhall we 
•* have done conquering !" 

Leofthenes died foon after ; and the party which 
was for continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion 
was eleded general, he would be for putting an 
end to it, inftruBed a man that was little known, to 
make a motion in the aflembly, importing, ** That, 
*^ as an old friend and fchool-fellow of Phocion, he 
** defired the people to fpare him, and preferve him 
** for the moft preffing occafions, becaufe there was 
^* not another man in their dominions to be compar- 
^ ed to him.'* At the fame time he was to re- 
commend Antiphilus for the command. The Athe- 
nians embracing the propofal, Phocion ftood up, 
and told them, ^^ he never was that man's fchool- 
^ fellow, nor had he any acquaintance with him; 
^* but from this moment," faid he, turning to him, 
^* I (hall number thee among my heft friends, Cncc 
•* thou haft advifed what is moft agreeable to me.** 

The Athenians were ftrongly inclined to profecute 
the war with the Boeotians; and Phocion at firft as 
ftrongly oppofed it. His friends reprefented to him, 
ik2X this violent oppofition of his would provoke 

them 
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them to put him to death. " They may do it, Jf 
^* they pleafe," faid he : " it wFl be unjuftly, if 1 
^' advife them for the beft ; but juftly, if I Ibould 
♦* prevaricaie.'^ However, when he faw that they 
were not to be perfuaded, and that they continue4 
to befiege him with clamour, he ordered a herald 
to make proclamation, ^^ that all th^ Athenian^ 
** who were not ♦ more than fixty years above th« 
^* age of puberty, fliould take five days provifions^ 
** and follow him immediately from the aflembty to 
♦' the field," 

This raifed a great tumult; and the old men began 
to exclaim againft the order, aind to walk off. Upon 
which, Phocion faid, H Does this drftqrb you, when 
•^ I, who am fourfcore yearS old, (hall be at the head 
" ofyou/^ That 4)ort remonftrance had Its efifed; 
it made them quiet and ua3:afble» When Micioq 
marched a ^onfiderable corps of Macedonians and 
mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged the fea« 
coaft and the acyacent country, Phocion advance^ 
againft him with a body of Athenians. On this oc->- 
cafion a number of them were very inipertiiient in 
pretending to diQate or advife him how to proceed* 
One counfelled him to fecure fuch an eminence, an-- 
other to fend his cavalry to fuch a poft, and a third 
pointed out a place for a camp. '* Heavens!*' fedt^ 
Phocion, *^ how many general^ we have, and how fevf 
•' foldiersP* 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the in- 
fantry advanced before the ranks ; but when he faw 
an enemy ftepping out to meet him, his heart failed 
)iim^ and he drew back to his poft. Whereupon 
Phocion faid, " Young man,, are you notafliamed ra 
** defert your ftation twice in one day ; that in which 

* Tttf »y^ ifynArra vrm^ a^* ti^ns, has cpmmonly been under* 
dood to mean /rom fourteen to fixty ; but it appears from tbtf fol- 
lowing parage, that it (hould beunderiiood as we have reudereti 
it. 'O 7^^ Ayiia/XAos-, m iTn rtcraafxxo9Ta '^/lyovus u^ i^fis, K»i rfdi* 

ViU A^ in Edh Bryan, vol. iii. p. SgO. 

«' I had 
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^ I had placed you, and that in which you had 
^* placed yourfelf ?•* Then he immediately attacked 
the enemy^ routed them, and killed great numbers^ 
liQQng whom wa3 their general Micion. ♦ The con- 
federate anpy of Greeks in Theflajy likewife defeat- 
ed Antipater in a great baide, though Leonatus and 
the Macedonians front Afia had joined him. In this 
iftion Antiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon 
the Theflaliaa borfe* L.eonatus was among thti 
lUin, 

Soon after this, Craterus pafTed over from Afia 
with a numerous army s and another battle was 
fiwgbt, in which the Greeks were worfted. The 
lofs, indeed, was not great; and it was principally 
owing tp the difpbedience of the foldiers, who had 
young officers that did not exert a proper authority. 
But this, joined to the praflices of Antipater upon 
the ttties, made the Greeks defert the league, and 
fliamefuUy betray the liberty of their country. As 
Antipater inarched immediately towards Athens^ 
Dcmofthenes and Hyperides fled out of the city. 
As for Demades, he had not been able, in any de- 

Srec to anfwer the fines that had been laid upon 
im ; for be had been amerced feven times for pro* 
poQng edi&s contrary to law. He had alfo been de- 
clared iofainousy and incapable of fpeaking in the 
aflembly. But bow finding himfelf at full liberty^ 
be moved for an order that ambafladors ihould be 
&nt to Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. 
The people, alarmed at their prefent fituation, call- 
ed for Phocion, declaring that he was the only man 

* There is a mpd e^regioaa error here in the former £ng1i(b 
terfion: the tranflator makos PhoeioD fight the Grtc^ks, hia 
ova copfedenuei, in Tbcffalj. Tt h 'EXXntiHot u GaiAcXtM r^sriv- 

ntupt (Act^ofAitof. This be renders, Jf/emvards he d^f fated the Grecian 
earmj tbi^i Iqy In Theffaly, wherein Leonatus had joined himfelf nxfitb 
A^ttfaier and the Macedonians that ne*wly came out of Afia, Thus 
Fhoeims is miftaken for the nominative cafe to lyixa, wbereaa 
2xx«/xof rfarmfiM is plainlj the xramiDative* 

they 
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they could truft. Upon which he faid, *^ if yotf 
«* had followed the coanfel I gave you, we (hould tidt 
** have had now to deliberate on fuch an affair.** 
Thus the decree paifed^ and Phocion was difpatched 
to Antipater, who then lay with his army in ♦ Cad- 
mea, and was preparing to enter Attica. 

His firft requifition was^ that Antipater would 
finilh the treaty before hfe left the camp in which he 
then lay. Craterus faid, it was an unreafonable de-^ 
mand ; that they fhould remain there, to be trouble-* 
fbme to their friends and allies, when they might 
fubfift at the expence of their enemies ! But Anti^ 
pater took him by the hand, and faid, " Let us in- 
•* dulge Phocion fo far," As to the Conditions, he 
infifted that the Athenians (hould leave them entirely 
to him, as he had done at Lamia to their generd 
Leofthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the 
Athenians, which they agreed to dut of neceflity 9 
and then returned to Thebes, with other ambaf- 
fadors, the principal of whom was Xenocrates the 
philofopher. For the virtue and reputation of the 
latter were fo great and illuftrious, that the Athe-^ 
nians thought there could be nothing in human na-^ 
ture fo infolent, favage, and ferocious, as not to feel 
forae impreffions of refpeft and reverence at the 
fight of him. It happened, however, otherwife 
with Antipater, through his extreme brutality and 
antipathy to virtue ; for he embraced the reft with 
great cordiality, but would not even fpeak to Xeno- 
crates ; which gave him occafion to fay, " Antipater 
" does well in being afliamed before me, and me 
'* only, of bis injurious defigns againft Athens." 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to fpeak; but 
Antipater, in great anger, interrupted him, and 

* Daciery without any Deceflity, foppofes that Plutarch ufet 
the word Cadmea for Boeptia. In a poetical way it is^ indeed* 
capable of being underdood fo; but it is plain, from what fol* 
lows, that Antipater then lay at ThebeSj and probably the cadmea 
or citadel. 

would 
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would not fuffer him to proceed*. To Phocion's 
difcourfe, however, he gave attention; and an:« 
fwered, that he would grant the Athenians peace, 
and conGder them as his friends, on the following 
conditions. — ** In the firft place/* faid he, " they 
" muft deliver up to me Demofthencs and Hype^u 
** rfdes. In the next' place, they muft put their 
" govcrmnent on the ancient footing, when none 
" but the rich wete advanced to the great offices of 
'* ftate. A third article is, that they muft receive 
'^ a garrifon into Munychia: And a fourth^ that 
" they muft pay the expences of the war.'* AH the 
new deputies, except Xenocrates, thought them- 
fclves happy in ihefe conditions. That philofo- 
pher faid, ^^ Antipater deals favourably with us^ 
." if he coniiders us as flaves; but hardly, if he 
" looks upon us as freedmen.** Phocion begged for 
a rcmifiion of the article of the garrifon; and Anti- 
pater is faid to have anfwered, " Phocion, we will 
" grant thee every thing, except what would be the 
" ruin of both us and thee.'* Others fay, that 
Antipater alked Phocion, " Whether, if he excufed 
^ the Athenians as to the garrifon^ he would under- 
" take for their obferving the other articles, and 
" raifing no new commotions?" As Phocion he- 
fitated at this queftion, Callimedon, furnamed Cara- 
bus, a violent man, and an enemy to popular go- 
vernment, ftarted up, and faid, " Antipater, why do 
*' you fuSer this man to amufe you ? If he ihould 

* Yet he had behaved to him with great kindnefs, when h6 
Wat feot to ranfom the prifoaen. Antipater^ on that ocoalioo, 
took the firft opportunity to invite him to fupper ; and Xenocra- 
tes anfwered in thofe verfes of Homer, which Ulylfes addreifes 
to Circe, who prefied him to partake of the delicacies (he had 
provided. — 

lU fits it me, whofe friends are funk to beafts. 
To quaff tby bowls, and riot in thy feafts. 
Me wouldft thou pleafe ? For them thy cares employ ; 
And them to me reftore, and me to joy. 
Antipater was fo charmed with the happy application of thefe 
verfes, that hereleafed all the prifoners. 

** give 
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" give you his word, would you depend upon it, And 
** not abide by your firft refolations ?" 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Ma- 
cedonian garrifon, which was commanded by Me- 
nyllus, a man of great moderation, and the friend 
oF Phocion. But that precaution appeared to be 
dilated by a wanton vanity; rsither an abufe of 
power to the purpofes of infolence, than sL meafur^ 
neceffary for the conqueror's affairs*. It was more 
feverely felt by the Athenians, on account of the 
time the garrifon entered ; which was the twentieth 
of the month September t, when they were efele-^ 
brating the great myfteries, and the very day that 
they carried the god Bacchus in proceflSon from the 
city to Eleufis. The difturbances they faw in the 
ceremonies gave many of the people occafion to re- 
fled on the difference of the divine difpenfations with 
refpe£t to Athens in the prefent and in ancieitt 
times* " Formerly," faid they, ^ myflic vifions 
•* were feen, and voices heard, to the great happi- 
^^ nefs of the republic, and the terror and aftonifli* 
*' ment of our enemies. But now during the fame 
** ceremonies, the gods look without concern upon 
** the fevered misfortunes that can happen to Greece, 
** and fuffer the holieft, and what was once the moft 
'* agreeable^ time in the year, to be profaned, and 
•* rendered the date of our greateft calamities/* 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an 
oracle from Dodona, which warned them to fecure 
the promontories of Diana X againll ftrangers. And 
about this time, upon wafliing the facred filleu- 

* Our author in this place fcems to be out in his politicks 

though in general a very able and refined politician. For wbct 

but a garrifon could have fupported an oligarchy among a natioii 

fo much in love with popular government, or hare rddrained 

i. them from taking up arms the firfl opportunity ? 

f Boedromion. 

X Soppofed to be poetically fo called, brcaufe roountainonf 
places and forefts were facred to that goddefs. At leaft, wo 
know of no promontories in Attica that went under that naoie^ 

with 
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with which they bind the myftic beds, inftead of the 
lively purple they ufed to have, they changec} to a 
fipnl dead colour. What added to the wonder was, 
ibatall the linen belonging to private perfons, which 
was waihed in the fame water, retained its former 
Inftre. And as a pried was wafhing a pig in that 
part of the port called ♦ Canthartis^ a large fifli 
feized the hinder parts, and devoiired them as faft as 
the belly : by which the Gods plainly announced, 
that they would lofe the lower parts of the city next 
the fea, and keep the upper. 

The garrifon commanded by Menyllus, did no 
fort of injury to the citizensx But the number 
excluded, by another article of the treaty, on account 
of their poverty, from a fhare in the government, 
was upwards of twelve thoufand. Such of thefe as 
remained in Athens, appeared to be in a ftate of 
mifery and difgrace; and fuch as migrated to a city 
and lands in Thrace, afligned them by Antipater, 
looked upon themfelves as no better than a conquer- 
ed people, tranfported into a foreign country. 

The death of Demofthenes in Calauria, and that 
of Hyperides at Cleonae, of which we have given 
an account in another place, made the Athenians re- 
member Alexander and Philip with a regret which 
Teemed almoft infpired by affefliont. The cafe 
was the fame with them now, as it was with the 
countryman afterwards upon the death of Antigonus. 
Thofe who killed that prince, and reigned in his 
Head, were fo oppreffive and tyrannical, that a Phry- 
gian peafant, who was digging the ground, being 

* In the text it is i» xaOa^w Xxfaw, in a cUan fart of the harbour, 
Bot we chnfe to receive the corredion which Florent. Chritiian 
bas given us, in his notes upon Aridophanes's comedy called 
feace. There were three havens in the Piraeus, thte principal 
of which was called Cantharm. The palfage in Ariliopbanes is 
this: — 

t The cruel diipqfition of Antipater, who had infifted upon 
Deioaofthenes and Hyperides being given up to bis revenge, made 
the coodod of Philip and Alexander comparatively amiable. 
Vol. V. D aflced 
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afked what he was feeking, faid, with a figh, •*! 
** am feeking for Antigonus." Many of the Athe- 
nians expreffed equal concern, now, when they re- 
membered the great and generous turn of mind in 
thofe kings, and how eafily their anger was appeafed: 
whereas Antipater, who endeavoured to conceal his 
power under the malk of a private man, a mean ha- 
bit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to 
thofe under his command; and, in fa3, an oppref- 
for and a tyrant. Yet, at the requeft of Phocion, he 
recalled many- perfons from exile ; and to fuch as he 
did not chufe to reftore to their own country, grant- 
ed a commodious fituation: for, inftead of being 
forced to refide, like other exiles, beyond the Cc- 
raunian mountains, and the promontory of Taena- 
rus, he fuffered them to remain in Greece, and fettle 
in Peloponnefus. Of this number was Agnonides 
the informer. 

In fome other inftances he governed with equity. 
He directed the police of Athens in a juft and candid 
manner; raifing the modeft and the good to the 
principal employments, and excluding the uneafy 
and the feditious from all offices; fo that having no 
opportunity to excite troubles, the fpirit of fa^ion 
died away; and he taught them by little and little 
to love the country, and apply themfelves to agrr- 
culture. Obferving one day that Xenocrates paid 
a tax as a ftranger, he offered to make him a pre- 
fent of his freedom ; but he refufed it, and affigned 
this reafon — " I will never be a member of that go- 
** vernment, to prevent the eftablifliment of which I 
" afled in a public charaQer." 

Menyllus was pleafed to oflFer Phocion a confider- 
able fum of money. But he faid, •* Neither is Me- 
** nyllus a greater man than Alexander; nor have I 
•* greater reafon to receive a prefent now than I 
" had then." The governor prefled him to take it 
at leaft for his fon Phocus ; but he anfwered, " If 
" Phocus becomes fober, his father's eftate will be 

" fufficient 
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'* fu£Bcient for him ; and if he continues diffohite, 
" nothing will be fo," He gave Antipater a more 
fevere anfwer, when he wanted him to do fomething 
JQConfiftent with his probity. " Antipater," faid he 
f* cannot have me both for a friend and a flatterer." 
And Antipater himfelf ufed to fay, **I have two 
" friends in Athens, Phocion and Demades ; it is 
** impoffible either to perfuade the one to take any 
" thing, or to fatisfy the other." Indeed, Phocion 
had his poverty to (hew as a proof of his virtue ; for, 
though he fo often commanded the Athenian armies, 
and was honoured with the friendftiip of fo many 
kings, he grew old in indigence : whereas Demades 
paraded with his wealth even in inftances that were 
contrary to law : for there was a law at Athens, that 
no foreigner fliould. appear in the chorufles upon the 
ftage, under the penalty of a thoufand drachmas^ to 
be paid by the perfon who gave the entertainment. 
Yet Demades, in his exhibition, produced none but 
foreigners; and he paid the thoufand drachmas fine 
for each, though their number was a hundred. And 
vhen his fon Demea was married, he faid, " When 
." I married your mother, the next neighbour hardly 
" knew it ; out kings and princes contribute to the 
" expencc of your nuptials." 

The Athenians were continually importuning Pho- 
cion to perfuade Antipater to withdraw the garrifon; 
but whether it was that he defpaired of fuccefs, or 
rather becaufe he perceived that the people were 
more fober and fubmiflive to government, under fear 
of that rod, he always declined the commiflion. 
The only thing that he aflced and obtained of Anti- 
pater, was, that the money which the Athenians 
were to pay for the charges of the war, (hould not 
be infifted on immediately, but a longer term grant- 
ed. The Athenians, finding that Phocion would 
not meddle with the affair of the garrifon, applied 
to Demades, who readily undertook it. In confe- 

D 2 quence 
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quence of this, he and his fon took a jotirncy to 
Macedonia. It fhould feem, his evil genius led iiim 
thither; for he arrived juft at the time when Ami« 
pater was in his laft illnefs; and when CafTander, 
now abfolute roafter of every thing, had intercepted 
a letter written by Demades to Antigonus in Afla, 
inviting him to come over and feizc Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, " which/' he faid, ** hung only upon an old 
•• rotten (talk ;- fo he contemptuoufly called Anti- 
pater. CafTander no fooner faw him, than he order- 
ed him to be arretted ; and firft he killed his fon be- 
fore his eyes, and fo near, that the blood fpouted up- 
on him, and filled his boibm ; then, after having re- 
proached him with his ingratitude and perfidiouC- 
nefs, he flew him likewife. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appoint- 
ed Polyperchon general, and given Cjffander the 
command of a thoufand men. But Caflander, far 
from being fatisfied with fuch an appointment, 
haftcned to feize the fupren^e power, and imme- 
diately fent Nicanor to take the command of the gar- 
rifon from Munyllus, and to fecure Munychia before 
the news of his father's death got abroad. This 
fcheme was carried into execution j and, a few days 
after, the Athenians being informed of the death of 
Antipater, accufed Phocion of being privy to that 
event, and concealing it out of friendfhip to Nica- 
nor. Phocion, however, gave himfelf no pain about 
it : on the contrary, he converfed familiarly with Ni- 
canor : and, by his affiduities, not only rendered him 
kind and obliging to the Athenians, but infpired him 
with an ambition to diftinguifli himfelf by exhibiting 
games and fliows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the 
king's* perfon was conmiitted, in order to coun- 
termine Caflander, wrote letters to the Athenians^ 
importing, " That the king reftored them their an- 

* The foD of Alexander, who was yet very young. 

«• cicnt 
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^ cient form of government;" according to which 
all the people had a right to public employments. 
This was a fnare he laid for Phocion. For, be- 
ing defirous of making himfelf mafter of Athens, 
(as foon appeared from his aflions) he was fenfible 
that he could not effefi any thing while Phocion was 
in the way. He faw, too, that his expulfion would 
be no difficult talk, when all who had been excluded 
from a fliare in the adminiftration were reftored; and 
the orators and public informers were once more maC- 
ters of the tribunals. 

As thefe letters raifed great commotions among 
the people, Nicanor was defirous to fpeak* to them 
on that fubjeft in the Piraeus; and, for that pur- 
pofe, entered their alfembly, trufting his perfon with 
Phocion. Dercyllus, who commanded for the king 
in the adjacent country, laid a fcheme to feize him; 
but Nicanor, getting timely information of his defign, 
guarded againft it, and foon fhewed that he would 
wreak his vengeance on the city. Phocion then was 
blamed for letting him go when he had him in his 
bands: but he anfwered, ** He could confide in Ni- 
** canor*spromifes, and faw no reafon to fufpeft him 
" of any ill defign. Hov/ever,*' faid he " be the iffue 
•* what it may, I had rather be found fuffering than 
** doing what is unjuft.** 

This anfwer of his, if we examine it with refpeft 
to himfelf only, will appear to be entirely the refult of 
fortitude and honour : but, when we confider that 
he hazarded the fafety of his country, and, what is 
more, that he was general and firft magi (Irate, I 
know not whether he did not violate a (Ironger and 
more refpe£lable obligation. It is in vain to allege 
that Phocion was afraid of involving Athens in a 
war ; and for that reafon would not feize the perfon 
of Nicanor ; and that he only urged the obligations 

* Nicanor knew that Poljrpcrchon's propofal to rcflorc the de- 
mocraqr was merely a fnare 3 and he wanted to make the Athe- 
nians fenfible of it. 

D3 of 
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of juftice and good faith, that Nicanor, by a grate- 
ful fenfe of fuch behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt 
againft the Athenians. For the truth is, he had fuch 
confidence in Nicanor, that when he had accounts 
brought him from feveral hands of his defigns upon 
the Piraeus, of his ordering a body of mercenaries 
to Salamis, and of his bribing fome of the inhabit- 
ants of the Piraeus, he would give no credit to any of 
thefe things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the borough 
of Lampra, got an edift made, that all the Athenians 
fliould take up arms, and obey the orders of Phocion, 
he took no care to ad in purfuance of it, till Nica- 
nor had brought his troops out of Munychia, and car- 
ried his trenches round the Piraeus. Then Phocion 
would have led the Athenians againft him : but, by 
this time, they were become mutinous, and looked up-i 
on him with contempt. 

At that jun6lure arrived Alexander, the fon of 
Polyperchon, with an army, under pretence of af- * 
fifting the city againft Nicanor; but, in reality, to 
avail himfelf of its fatal divifions, and to feize it, if 
poflible, for himfelf. For the exiles who entered 
the town with him, the foreigners, and fuch citizens 
as had been ftigmatized as infamous, with other 
mean people, reforted to him, and all together 
made up a ftrange diforderly aflembly; by whofe 
fuffrages the command was taken from Phocion, and 
other generals appointed. Had not Alexander been 
feen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, 
and by repeated interviews, given the Athenians 
caufe of fufpicion, the city could not have efcap*. 
ed the danger it was in. Immediately the orator 
Agrmnides fingled out Phocion, and accufed him 
of treafon ; which fo much alarmed Callimedon and 
* Pericles, that they fled out of the city. Phocion, 

* Pericles here looks like an erroneous reading. Afterwards 
we find not Pericles, but Cbaricles, mentioned along with CallU 
roedon. Charicles was Phocion 's fon-in-law. 

with 
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with fuch of his friends as did not forfake him, re- 
paired to Polyperchon. Solon of Plateae, and Di- 
narchus of G3rinth, v^ho paifed for the friends and 
confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, 
defired to be of the party. But Dinarchus falling ill 
by the way, they were obliged to ftop many days 
at EUatea. In the meantime, Archeftratus pro- 
pofed a decree, and Agnonides got it palTed, that 
deputies (hould be fent to Polyperchon, with an ac- 
cufation againft Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the 
fame time, as he was upon his march with the king*, 
near Pharuges, a town of Phocis, fituated at the foot 
of Mount Acroriam, now called Galate. There 
Polyperchon placed the king under a golden ca- 
nopy, and his friends on each fide of him ; and 
before he proceeded to any other bufinefs, gave or- 
ders that Dinarchus fhould be put to the torture, and 
afterwards difpatched. This done, he gave the 
Athenians audience. But, as they filled the place 
with noife and tumult, interrupting each other with 
mutual accufations to the council, Agnonides preifed 
forwards and faid, ^' Put us all in one cage, and 
" fend us back to Athens, to give account of our 
" conduQ there." The king laughed at the pro- 
pofal ; but the Macedonians who attended on that 
occafion, and the ftrangers who were drawn thither 
by curiofity, were defirous of hearing the caufe ; and 
therefore made figns to the deputies to argue the 
matter there. However, it was far from being con- 
dufled with impartiality. Polyperchon often inter- 
rupted Phocion, who at laft was fo provoked, that 
be ftruck his ftaflF upon the ground, and would 
fpeak no more. Hegemon faid, Polyperchon him- 
felf could bear witnefs to his affeflionate regard for 

* This was Aridaeus, the nataral Ton of Philip. After fome of 
Alexander's generals had raifed him to the throne for their own 
parpofes, he took the name of Philip^ and reigned tix years and 
9 few months. 

D 4 the 
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the people ; and that general anfwered, *' Do you 
•• come here to flandcr me before the king ?" Upon 
this, the king ftarted up, and vas going to ruA 
Hegemon through with his fpear; but Polyperchon 
prevented him ; and the council broke up immedi- 
ately. 

The guards then furrounded Phocion and bis 
party, except a few, who, being at fome diftance^ 
inuffled themfelves up, and fled. Clytus carried the 
prifoners to Athens, under colour of having them 
tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put 
to death, as perfons already condemned. The mam 
ner of conducing the thing, made it a more melan- 
choly fcene. The prilbners were carried in carli 
through the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Ciitua 
ihut them up till the Archx)ns had affembled the peo- 
ple. From this aflembly, neither flaves, nor fo* 
tfeigners, nor perfons ftigmatized as infamous, were 
excluded ; the tribunal and the theatre were open to 
ail. Then the king's letter was read ; the purport 
of which Mr as, " That he had found the prlfoneri 
«* guilty of treafon ; but that he left it to the Athe- 
•♦ nians, as freemen, who were to be governed by 
" their own laws, to pafs fentence upon them." 

At the fame time Citus prefented them to the peo- 
ple. The beft of the citizens, when they faw Phocion, 
appeared greatly dejefcled, and covering their faces 
Vith their mantles, began to weep. One, however, 
had the courage to fay, " Since the king leaves the 
•* determination of fo important a matter to the peo* 
" pie, it would be proper to command all flaves 
•' and ftrangers to depart." But the populace, in- 
ftead of agreeing to that motion, cried out, ** II 
*' would be much more proper to done all the fa- 
" vourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the peo*- 
** pie." After which, no one attempted to offer 
any thing in behalf of Phocion. It was with much 
difficulty that he obtained permiffion to fpeak. At 
laft, filence being made, he faid, " Do you defign 

« to 
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** to take away my life, juftly or unjuftly ?*' Some 
of them anfweritig, " Juftly ;" he faid, ** How 
*• can you know whether it will be juftly, if you do 
** not hear me firft ?" As he did not find them in- 
clinable in the leaft to hear him, he advanced fome 
paces forward, and faid, " Citizens of Athens, I 
*• acknowledge I have done you injuftice; and for 
^ my faults in the adminiftration, adjudge myfelf 
*' guilty of death * ; but why will you put thefe 
** men to death, who have never injured you ?** The 
populace made anfwer, " Becaufe they are friends 
•* to you.*' Upon which he drew back^ and refign-. 
ed himfelf quietly to his fate. 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared ; 
SLCcording to which, the people were to declare by 
their fuffrages whether the prifoners appeared to ht 

!m\ty or not ; and if they appeared fo, they were to 
afftr death. When the decree was read, fome call- 
ed for an additional claufe for putting Phocion to 
the torture before execution ; and infifted, that the 
rack and its managers ftiould be fent for immediate- 
ly. But Agnonides, obferving that Clitus was dif- 
pleafed at that propofal, and looking upon it himfelf 
as a barbarous and deteftable thing, faid, ^^ When 
«< we take that villain Callimedon, let us put him 
« to the torture; but, indeed, my fellow-citizens, 
^ I cannot confent that Pliocion fhould have fuch 
^ hard meafure." Upon this, one of the better- 
difpoTed Athenians cried out, " Thou art certainly 
•* right ; for if we torture Phocion, what muft we 
^* do to thee ?" There was, however, hardly one 
negative when the fcntence of death was propofed : 
all the people gave their voices ftanding ; and fome 
of them even crowned themfelves with flowers, as if 
it had been a matter of feftivily. With Phocion, 

* It was the catlom for the perfon accufed to lay fome pe- 
nalty on himfelf. Phocion chafes the higheft, thinking it might 
be a means to reconcile the Athenians to his friends ; bat it bad 
not that effea. 

there 
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there were Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and 
Pythocles. As for Demetrius the Phalerean, CallU 
medon, Chariclesj and fome others, who were abfent, 
the fame fentence was pafled upon them. 

'After the aflembly was difmifled, the convifts 
were fent to prifon. The embraces of their friends 
and relations mehed them into tears ; and they all 
went on bewailing their fate, except Phocion. His 
countenance was the fame as when the people fent 
him out to command their armies ; and the beholders 
could not but admire his invincible firmnefs and 
magnanimity. Some of his enemies, indeed, re^ 
viled him as he went along ; and one of them even 
fpit in his face : upon which he turned to the ma- 
giftrates, and faid, ^^ Will nobody corre6t this feU 
low's rudenefs?" Thudippus, when he faw the 
executioner pounding the hemlock, began to lament 
what hard fortune it was for him to fuffer unjuftly 
on Phocion's account. '' What then!** faid the 
venerable fage, " doft thou not think it an honour 
*' to die with Phocion ?" One of his friends afking 
him, whether he had any commands to his fon ? 
" Yes," faid he, •* by all means, tell him from me, 
" to forget the ill treatment I have had from the 
•* Athenians." And when Nicocles, the moft faith- 
ful of his friends, begged that he would let him drink 
the poifon before him ; •* This," faid he, " Nice* 
** cles, is a hard requeft ; and the thing muft give 
" me great uneafinefs ; but fince I have obliged you 
" in every inftance through life, I will do the fanxct 
" in this." 

When they came all to drink, the quantity prove(| 
not fufficient ; and the executioner refufed to prepare 
more, except he had twelve drachmas paid bin\, 
which was the price of a full draught. As this oc- 
cafioned a troublefome delay, Phocion called one of 
his friends, and faid, ^' Since one cannot die on 
*• free coft at Athens, give the man his money." 
This execution was on the nineteenth day of 
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April *, when there was a proccffion of horfemen in 
honour of Jupiter. As the cavalcade pafled by^ 
fome took off their chaplets from their heads ; others 
flied tears as they looked at the prifon doors : all 
who had not hearts entirely favage, or were not cor- 
rupted by rage and envy, looked upon it as a mod 
impious thing, not to have reprieved them at leaft 
for that day, and fo to have kept the city unpolluted 
on the feftival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if fome<- 
thing had been wanting to their triumph, got an or« 
der that his body fiiould not be fuffered to remain 
within the bounds of Attica; nor that any Athenian 
fliould furnifli fire for the funeral pile. Therefore, 
no friend durft touch it : but one Conopion, who 
lived by fuch fervices, for a fum of money, carried the 
cprpfe out of the territories of Eleufis, and got fire 
for the burning of it in thofe of Megara. A woman 
of Megara, who happened to affift at the ceremony 
with her maid-fervants, raifed a cenotaph upon the 
fpot, and performed the cuftomary libations. The 
bones {be gathered up carefully into her lap, carried 
them by night to her own houfe, and interred them 
under the hearth. At the fame time flie thus addref- 
fed the domeftic gods : " Ye guardians of this place, 
** to you I commit the remains of this good man. 
" Do you reftore them to the fepulchre of his ancef- 
*^ tors, when the Athenians Oiall once more liften to 
♦* the di&ates of wifdom.'* 

The time was not long before the fituation of their 
affairs taught them, how vigilant a magiftrate, and 
how excellent a guardian of the virtues of juftice 
and fobriety, they had loft. The people erefted his 
ftatue in brafs, and buried his remains at the public 
expence. Agnonides, his principal accufer, they 
put to death, in confequence of a decree for that 
purpofe. Epicurus and Demophilus, the other two, 
fled from Athens ; but afterwards fell into the hands 

^ Municbiott* 

of 
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of Phocion*s fon^ who puniOied tbem as they deferved. 
This fon of his was^ in other refpe&s^ a worthlefs 
man. He was in love with a girl^ who was in a ftate 
of fervitude^ and belonged to a trader in fuch mat- 
ters; and happening one day to hear Theodorus the 
Aiheift maintain this argument in the Lyceum, 
" That if it is no fiiame to ranfom a friend, it is no 
^^ fhame to redeem a miftrefs," the difcourfe was fo 
flattering to his paflion, that he went immediately and 
releafed his female friend*. 

The proceedings againft Phocion put the Greeks 
in mind of thofe againft Socrates. The treatment 
of both was equally unjuft, and the calamities thence 
entailed upon Athens were perfe&ly fimiiar t. 

* It appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no nncom- 
mon thing for the young men of Athens to take their miftrefles 
oat of fuch (hops ; and after they had releafed them from fenrt* 
tudcy to marry them. 

t Socrates was put to death eighty-two yean before. 
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CATO THE YOUNGER. 

TIE hmWy of Cato had its firft luftre and diOinc- 
lion from his great grandfather, Cato the Cenfor *, 
a niao wbofe virtue, as we have obferved in his life, 
ranked him with perfons of the greateft reputation 
and authority in Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom 
ve are now fpeaking, was left an orphan, together 
with his brother Caepio, and his fitter Porcia. He 
bad alfo another fitter, called Servilia ; but (he was 
only fitter by the mother's fide t. The orphans were 
brmi^t up in the houfe of livius Drufus, their mo- 
dier^s brother, who at that time had great influence in 
the adminiftration ; to which he was entitled by his 
eloquence, his wifdom, and dignity of mind ; exceU 
leacies that put him upon an equality with the bett of 
the Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy, difcovered in 
his voice, his look, and his very diverfions, a firm- 
nefs and folidity, which neither paffion nor any diing 
elfe could move. He purfued every objeQ he had 
in view with a vigpur far above his years, and a re- 
folution that nothing could refift. Thofe who were 
inclined to flatter him were fure to meet with a fevere 
repulfe; and to thofe who attempted to intimidate 
him, he was ftill more untra£table. Scarcely any 
thing could make him laugh ; and it was but rarely 
that his countenance was foEtened to a fmiie. He 
was not quickly or eafily moved to anger ; but it was 
difficult to appeafe his refentment when once excited. 
His apprebenfion was flow, and his learning came 

* Cato the Cenfor^ at a veiy late period in life, married Salo- 
nia, daughter of bis own fleward. There was a family, however, 
from that fecond match, which floariQied when that which came 
from the firft was extind. 

t Servilia was not his only iifier by the mother's fide $ there 
were -three of them. One, the mother of Brutas, who killed 
Csiar; another married to Lucullus; and a third, to Junius 
Silanus. Cspio^ too, was his brother by the mother's fide. 

with 
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with difficulty ; but v^hat he had once learnt he long 
retained. It is, indeed, a common cafe for perfon'9 
of quick parts to have weak memories, but what is 
gained with labour and application is always retained 
die longed : for every hard-gained acquifition of 
fcience is a kind of annealing upon the mind*, 
t The inflexibility of his difpofition feems alfo to have 
retarded his progrefs in learning. For, to learn is to 
fubmit to a new impreflion ; and thofe fubmit the 
mod eafily who have the leaft power of refiftance. 
Thus young men are more perfuafible than the old, 
and the fick than fuch as are well ; and in general, 
aifent is moft eafily gained from thofe who are leaft 
able to find doubts and difficulties. Yet Cato is faid 
to have been very obedient to his preceptor, and to 
have done whatever he was commanded ; only he 
would always enquire the reafon, and afk why fuch 
a thing was enjoined. Indeed his preceptor Sarpe- 
don (for that was his name) was a man of engaging 
manners, who chofe rather to govern by reafon than 
by violence. 

While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies de- 
manded to be admitted citizens of Rome. Pope- 
dius Silo, a man of great name as a foldier, and 
powerful among his people, had a friendfhip with 
Drufus, and lodged a long time in his houfe during 
this application. As he was familiar with the chil- 
dren, he faid to them one day, " Come, my good 
" children, defire your uncle to affifl us in our fo- 
•* licitation for the freedom." Caepio fmiled, and 
readily gave his promife ; but Cato made no anfwer. 
And as he was obferved to look with a fixed and un- 
kind eye upon the flrangers, Popedius continued, 
" And you, my litde man, what do you fay ? Will 
*^ not you give your guefis your intereft with your 

* Ttnrat yap •tov txxAttfjM njr ^V)(riff rtitv yM^futrvf tKCtswm 

f Av<nrtTOf, JloiA) to helifve, is the common reading j but 

Lxtvmn^n, in which we are warranted by fome maoofcripts, U 

more fuitable to what fpllows. 

•* uncle 
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** uncle as well as your brother ?'* Cato ftill rcfuf- 
ing to anfwer, and appearing by his filence and bis 
looks inclined to deny the requeft, Popedius took 
him to the window, and threatened, if he would 
not promife, to throw him out. This he did in a 
harih tone, and at the fame time gave him feve-* 
ral (hakes, as if he was going to let him fall. But, as 
the child bore this a long time without any marks of 
concern or fear, Popedius fet him down, and faid 
foftly to his friends, " This child is the glory of 
" Italy. I verily believe, if he were a man, that 
" we fliould not get one vote among the people." 

Another time, when a relation invited young 
Cato, with other children, to celebrate his birth-day, 
moft of the children went to play together in a corner 
of the houfe. Their play was to mimic a court of 
jufticc*, where fome were accufed in form, and af- 
terwards carried to prifon. One of them, a beauti- 
ful boy, being condemned, and {hut up by a bigger 
boy who aded as officer, in one of the apartments, 
called out on Cato ; who, as foon as be underftood 
what the matter was, ran to the door, and pufliing 
away thofe who flood there as guards and attempted 
to oppofe him, carried off the child, and went home 
in great anger; moft of the children marching off 
wilb him. 

Thefe things gained him great reputation, of which 
the following is an extraordinary inftance. When 
Sylla chofe to exhibit a tournament of boys, which 
goes by the name of Tror/f, and is confidered as a fa- 

cred 

* Children's plays are often taken from what is moft familiar 
to them. In other countries they are commonly formed upon 
trifling fubjeds j but the Roman children aded trials in the courts 
of juftice, the command of armies^ triumphal proceffions> and 
in latter times the ftate of emperors. Suetonius tells us^ that 
Nero commanded his fon-in-law Rufinus Crifpinus, the fon of 
Poppaea, a child, to be thrown into the fea, becaufe he was faid 
to delight in plays of the laft-mcntioued kind. 

t The invention of this game is generally afcribed to Afcani- 
us. It was celebrated in the public dnui by companies of boys, 

who 
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cred exhibition, he felefted two bands of young 
gentlemen, and affigned them two captains, ppe of 
which they readily accepted, on account of bis being 
the fon of Metella^ the wife of Sylla ; but the other, 
named Sextus, though he was nephew to Pompey 
the Great, they abfolutely reje^ed, and would noi 
gp out to exercife under him. Sylla then afking 
diem, " whom they would have ?" they unanimoufly 
cried, ^ Cato;" and Sextus himfelf readily yielded 
the honour to Mm, as a boy of fuperior parts. 

The fri^dlhip which had fubfifted between Sylla 
and the father of Cato, induced him fomedmes to 
fend for the young man and his brother Csepio, and 
to talk familiarly with them : a favour, which, by 
reafon of his dignity^ he conferred on very few. Sar- 
pedon thinking fuch an intercourfe a great advan* 
tage to his fcholar, both in point of honour and fafe.- 
ty, often took Cato to pay his refpe£b to the dilator. 
Sylla's houfe at that time looked like nothing but a 
place of execution ; fuch were the numbers of peOf- 
ple tortured and put to death there. Cato, who 
now was in his fourteenth year, feeing the heads of 
many illullnous perfonages carried out, and obferv^- 
ing that the bye-ftanders fighed in fecret at thefe 
fcenes of blood, afiked his preceptor, *' why fome- 
" body did not kill that man ?" ' Becaufe,' faid YtQ, 
• they fear him more than they hate him.' *• Why 
*• then," faid Cato, " do not you give me a fword, 
•* that I may kill him, and deliver my country from 
" flavery ?'* When Sarpedon heard fuch a fpeech 
from the boy, and faw with what a ftern and angry 
look he uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, and 
watched him narrowly afterwards, to prevent his 
attempting fome rafli adion. 

When he was but a child, he was afked one day, 
whom he loved mod ? He anfwered, " His brp- 

who were furniftied with arms fuitable to their (Irength. Thej 
were taken, for the mod part, out of the nobleft families in Rome. 
See an excellent defcription of it in Virgil, i£n. ver. 545, &c. 

3 . ^* then*' 
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'^^ then*' The perfon who put the queftion, then 
alked him, • whom he loved next?' and again he 
faid, ** His brother ;" 'whom in the third place?* 
and ftill it was " His brother :*' and fo on till he put 
no more queftions to him about it. This afFeflion 
increafed with his years, infomuch that when he was 
twenty years old, if he fupped, if he went out into 
the country, if he appdiared in the forums Cspio 
muft be with him. But he would not make .ufe of 
perfumes as Cspio did; indeed, the whole courfe 
of his life was drift and auftere : fo that when Cac- 
pio was fometimes commended for his temperance 
and fobriety, he would fay, " I may have fome claim 
*' to thefe virtues, when compared with other men ; 
" but when 1 compare myfelf with Cato, I feem a 
^* mere Sippius.** Sippius was the name of a per- 
fon femarKably effeminate and luxurious. 

.After Cato had taken upon him the priefthood 
of Apollo, he changed his dwelling, and took his 
fliare of the paternal eftate, which amounted to a 
hundred and twenty talents. But though his for- 
tune was fp .conliderable, his manner of living was 
more frugal and fimple than ever. He formed a 
particular connexion with Antipater of Tyre, the 
Stoic philofopher ; and the knowledge he was the 
mod ftudious of acquiring, was the moral and- the 
political. He was carried to every virtue with an 
impulfe like infpiration; but his greated attach- 
ment was to judice; and judice of that fevere and 
inflexible kind, which is not to be wrought' upon by 
favour or compaflTion*. He cultivated alfo that 
eloquence which is fit for popular aflemblies ; for, 
as in. a great city there flioujd be an extraordinary 
fupply for war, fo in the political philofophy he 

* Ciceroi in his oration for Murena, gives us a fine fatire upon 
thofe maxiir.B of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his life, 
and which, as he obferves, were only fit to fiourifh within the 
portico. 

Vol. V. E thought 
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thought there (bould be a provifion for trotlblefomfi 
times. Yet he did not declaim before company^ 
nor go to hear the exercifes of other young men. 
And when one of his friends faid, ** Cato, the world 
*• finds fault with your filence,*' he anfwered, " No 
•* matter, fo long as it does not find fault with my 
•* life. I (hall begin to fpeak when I have things 
*.* to fay that defcrve to be known/' 

In the public ball called the porcian^ which wa^ 
built by old Cato in his cenforfhip, the tribunes 
of the people afed t6 hold their court. And, as there 
was a pillar which incommoded their benches, they 
refolved either to remove it to a diftance, or to take 
it entirely away. This was the firft thing that drew 
Cato to iht rostra^ and even then it was againft his 
inclination. However, he oppofed the defign efie£l- 
ually, and gave M admirable fpecimen both of 
his eloquence and ipirit. For there was nothiitg of 
youthful fallies or nnical afiPedation in his oratory ; 
all was rough, fenfible, and ftrong. Neverthelefs^ 
amidft the ftort and folid turn of the fetitences^ 
there was a grace that engaged the ear ; and with 
the gravity which might be expected from his man-- 
hers, there was fomeUiing of numour and raillery 
intermixed, which had an agreetble efFe8. His 
Voice was loud enough to be heard by fuch a multi- 
tude of people, and his ftrength was fuch, that he 
often fpoke a whole day without being tired. 

After be had gained his caufe, he returned to \\iA 
former lludie^ and' fiience. To ftrengthen his con- 
ftitmicm, he ufed the moft laborious exercife. He; 
accuftomcd himfelf to go bsrebeaded in ibe hotteft 
and eoldeft weather, and travelled on foot at alt 
feafons of the yean His friends who travelled vitfa 
him, made ufe of horfes ; and he joined fomctimes 
one, fometimes another, for cotiverfation, as he went 
along. In time of ficknefs, his patience and abfti-** 
nence were extraordinary. If he happened to have 
a fever^ he fpent the whole day alone» fuflSering no 
i perfon 
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perfon to approach him, till he fouiid il fenfible 
tbange for the better. 

At entertainments they thirew dice for the choice 
of the niefles ; and if Cato lofi the firft chcnce» hia 
Iriends ufed to offer it him ; but he always refufed 
n.-^^ Venus V faidhe, "forbids." At ffrtt he 
uficd to rife from table after having drunk onite ; but 
io procefs of time he came to love drinkiog, and 
ivould fometimes fpend th6 whole night over thd 
bottle. His frichds excufed him by faying, " Thai 
^ the buGtiefs of the ftate employed him all day» * 
^ and left him no time for converfation, and 
^' therefore he fpent his evenings in difcourfe with 
** the philofophets/* And, when one Meramiul 
laid in company, <* thai Cato fpent whole nights in 
•• drinking;'' Cicero retorted^ •* But you cannot 
^ fay that he fpends whole days at play.'* 

Cato (aw that a great reformation was wanting iii 
the mamiers and tuftoms of his country^ and for 
that reafon he determined to go contrary to the Cor* 
rupt fafhions which then obuined. He obferved 
(tor inftance) that the richeft and mod lively purple 
^»6 the thing moft worn, and therefore be went in 
black. Nay, he often appeared in public after din* 
tier bare-footed meid without his gown. Not that 
he affeded to be talked of for that fingularity ; but 
be did it by way of learning to be afhamed of no« 
thing but what was really fliameful^ and not to re-* 
gard what depended only on the dlimation of the 
worlsL 

A great eftate fa)liil| to him by the death of a 
€Ottfii^german of the lame natne^ he turned* it into 
ttioney, to the amount of a hundred talents i and 
Irkitn any of his friends warned to borrow a ftim, he 
lent it them without intereft. If he could not others 
wife fupply them^ he fuffered even his own land and 
flaves to be mortgaged for them to the treafury. 

* The mtiit favoarable cdft tipon the dice was called Frmu^ 
Horace alltides t^it» Ode vii. lib. 2. 

Ea He 
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H^ knl^w no woman before his marriage ; drfa 
when he thought himfelf of a proper age to ente# 
into that ftate, he fet a treaty on foot with Lepida^ 
who-had before been contra6ied to Metellus Scipio } 
but^^upon Scipio's^ breaking the engagement, vras 
then at liberty- However, before the marriage 
could take place, Scipio repented ; and by the affi* 
duity of his management and addrefs, fucceeded 
with the lady. Provoked at this ill treatment, Cato 
was defirous to go to law for redrefs; and, as his 
' friends over-ruled him in that refpeQ, youthful re- 
fentment put him upon writing fome iambics againft 
Scipio, which had all the keennefs of Archilochus, 
without his obfcenity and fcurriliiy. 

After this, he married Afilia the daughter of So-^ 
ranus; who was the firft, but not the only woman 
he ever knew. In this refpef^, Laclius, the friend of 
Scipio Afficanus, was«* happier than he; for in the 
courfe of a long life he had only one wife, and no in-* 
tercourfe with any other woman. 

In the servile war t (I mean that with Spartacus) 
Gellius was general ; and Cato ferved in it as a vo^ 
lunteer, for the fake of his brother Caepio, who was 
tribune : but he could not diftinguiih his vivacity 
and courage as he wiQied, becaufe the war was ill con- 
dufted. However, amidft the effeminacy and luxury 
which then prevailed in the army, he paid fo much 
regard to difcipline, and when occafion ferved, be-* 
haved with fo much fpirit and valour, as well as 
coolnefs and capacity, that he appeared not in the 
Icaft inferior to Cato the cenfor. Gellius made him 
an ofl^r of the beft military rewards and honours*; 
but he would not accept or allow of them ; " for/^ 
faid he, ' *^ I have done nothing that dcierves fuch 
" notice." 

* Plutarch feems to us to have fpoken (o feelingly of the hap- 
plnefs of the conjugal cooncdion long continued with one a£fed- 
lionate wife, from his own experience. ' 

t Seventy-one jears liefore the Chriftian aera. 

Thele 
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Thefe things made him pafs for a man of a flrange 
and lingular turn. Befides^ when a law was made, 
ibat no man who folicited any office^ Ihould take 
nomenclators with him, he was the only one th^t obeyf- 
jed it; for when he applied for a tribune's commif- 
fion in the army, he had previoufly made himfelf 
mafter of the names of all the citizens* Yet for this 
he was envied, even by thofe who praifed him. The 
more they confidered the excellence of his condud, 
the more pain it gave ihem to ihink bow hard it was 
to imiiate. 

With a tribune's commiffion he was fent into Ma- 
cedonia, where Rubrius the praetor commanded. 
His wife, upon his departure, was in great diftrefs; 
and we are told that Munatius, a friend of Cato's, in 
order to comfort her, faid, * Take courage, Atilia ; 
* I will take care of your hufband.' " By all 
" means," anfwered Cato. At the end of the firft 
day's march, after they had fupped, he faid, " Come, 
^^ Munatius, that you may the better pepform your 
^^ promife to Atilia, you fhall not licave me either 
** day or night.*' In confequence of which, he or- 
dered two beds in his own tent, and made a pleafanc 
improvement upon the matter; for, as Munatius 
.always flept by him, it was not he that look care of 
Cato, but Cato that took care of him, 

Cato had with him fifteen flayes, two freedmen, 
and four of his friends. Thefe rode on horfeback, 
and he always went on foot; yet he kept up with 
them, and converfed with them by turns. When 
he joined the army, which confided of feveral le- 
gions, Rubrius gave him the command of one. In 
this poft he thought it nothing great or extraordif- 
nary to be diliinguiflied by his own virtue only ; it 
was his ambition to make all the troops that were 
under his care like himfelf. With this view he lef- 
fened nothing of that authority which might infpire 
fear, but he called in the fupport of reafon to its 
<ftIpfiaoce^ By ii^ftn^fUon and perfuafioDi as well as 

E3 by 
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by rewards and punifhittents, be formed them (b 
well, that it was hard to fay whether his troops were 
more peaceable or more warlike, more valiant or 
more juft. They were dreadful to their enemies, 
and courteous to their allies ; afraid to do a dilha* 
nourable thing, and ambitious of honeft praife. 

Hence, though honour and fame were not Cato'c 
obje3s, they flowed in upon him ; he was held in 
nniverfal efteem, and had entirely the hearts of his 
foldiers : for whatevc;]^ he commanded others to do, 
be was the firft to do himfelf. In his drefs, his man* 
sier of livmg and marching, he refembled th^ pri« 
vate foldier more than the officer ; and at the fame 
time, in virtue, in dignity of mind, and ftrength of 
eloquence, he far exceeded all that had the name of 
generals. By Uiefe means he infenfibly gained the 
affedions of his troops. And, indeed, virtue does 
pot attra^ imitation,^ except the perfon who gives 
the pattern is beloved as well as efteemed. Thofe 
who praife good men without loving them, only pay 
a refped to their name, but do not fincerely admire 
their virtue, nor have any inclination to follow their 
examine. 

At that time th^re lived at Pergamus a Stoic phi-> 
lofopher, named Athenodorus, and fumamed Cordy* 
lio, in great reputation for hi$ knowledge. He was 
now grown old, and had long refifted the applu 
cations of princes and other great men, who wanted 
to draw him to their courts, and offered him the&r 
friendfliip and very confiderable appointments. Cat6 
thence concluded that it would he ifi vain to write or 
fend any meflenger to him ; and as the laws gave 
him leave of abfence for two months, he failed td 
Afia, and applied to him in perfon, in confidence 
that his accomplifliments would carry bis point with 
him. Accordingly, by his arguments and the charmfsi 
of his converfation, be drew him from his purpofe, 
and brought him with him to the camp ; as happy 
a(n4 ^ pr^ud 9f this (ii^ccf^ Its if he had made a 

more 
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more valuable capture, or performed a more gIo<- 
lioiu exploit, ihao tbofe of Porapey and Luculhi$, 
who were then fubduiog the provinces and kingdoms 
of theeaft. 

While he was with the army in Macedonia, he 
bad notice byleuer that his brother Caepio was fa I*. 
len fick at Mnus in Thrace. The fea was extremely 
rough, and no large vefiel to be bad. He ventured, 
however, to fail from ThelTalonica, in a fmall paf- 
(age-boat, with two friends and three (ervants, and 
having very narrowly efcaped drowning, arrived at 
jEnus juft after Cspio expired. On this occafion 
Cato fliewed the feoGbility of a brother, rather than 
the fortitude of a philofopher. He wept, he groan- 
ed, be embraced the dead body ; and be&des tbele 
and other tokens of the greateft forrow, he fpent vail 
fums upon his funeral. The fpices and rich robes 
that were burnt with him were very expenfive ; and 
he ere8ed a monument for him of Thraiian marble 
JA the Jorum at ^nus, which coft no lefs than eight 
talents* 

Some condemned thefe things as little agreeable 
to the nK>defty and fimplicity which Cato profelTed 
in general ; but they did not perceive that with all 
his firmnefs and inuexibility to the iibUcitations of 
pleafiiGS, of terror, and imjportynity, he had great 
tendemels and fenfibiility in his nature. Many 
cities and princes fent presents of great value, to do 
boiMur to the obfequies; but he would not ao- 
cept any thing in money. All that he would receive 
was fpices and ftuffs, and tbofe too only on condl^ 
tion of paying for them. 

He was left coheir with C^pio's daughter, to his 
eftate ; but when they came to divide it, he would 
not charge any part of the funeral expences to her 
account. Yet, though he a3ed fo honourably in 
that affair, and continued in the fame upright path, 
ibere was one * who fcrupled not to write, that be 
^ Julius C^fur, in hvt JMticaiat 

E ^ pafled 
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pafTed his brother's afhes through a fieve, in fearch 
of the gold that might be melted down. Surely that 
ivriter thought himfelf above being called to account 
for his pen, as well as for his fword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commiffion, Cato was 
honoured at his departure^ not only with the commoii 
good wifhes for his health and praifes of his conduft^ 
but with tears and the mod affeflionate embraces ; 
the foldiers fpread their garments in his way, and 
kifled his hands : inftances of efteem which few ge- 
nerals met with from the Romans in thofe times. 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a 
fliare in the adminiftration, he refolved to vifit Afia^ 
and fee with his own eyes the manners, cuftoms^ 
and ftrength of every province. At the fame time 
be was willing to oblige Deiotarus, king of Galatia, 
•who, on account of the engagements of hofpitality 
that he had entered into with his father, had givet) 
him a very prefling invitation. 

His manner of travelling was this. Early in the 
morning he fent his baker and his cook to the place 
where he intended to lodge the next night. Thcfe 
entered the town in a very mode(( and civil manner; 
and if they found there no friend or acquaintance of 
Cato or his family, they took up lodgings for him, 
and prepared his fupper at an inn, without giving 
any one the leaft trouble. If there happened to be 
no inn, they applied to the magiftrates for quarters ; 
and were always fatisfied with thofe afligned them. 
Very often they were not believed to be Cato*s fer- 
vants, but entirely difregarded ♦, becaufe they came 
not to the magiftrates in a clamorous and threaten- 
ing manner; infomuch that their mafter arrived be- 
fore they could procure lodgings. It was worfe ftill 
when Cato himfelf made his appearance ; for the 
townfmen feeing him (it down on the luggage with- 
out fpeaking a word, took him for a man of a me^ 

* Afparetftrvum bwu effe domini fauferit mi/erique, 

TinmT. Emmeb/i\u% 
and 
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and daftardly fpirit. Sometimes, however, he woul4 
fend for the magiftrates, and fay, *' Wretches, why 
*' do you not learn a proper hofpitality ? You will 
" not find all that apply to you, Catos. Do not 
♦* then by your ill treatment give thofe occafion to 
^* exert their authority, who only want a pretence to 
*' take from you by violence what you give with fo 
^* much reluftance." 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humorous 
adventure. When he came to Antioch, he faw 
a number of people ranged in good order without the 
gates. On one fide the way flood the young men in 
their mantles, and on the other the boys in their 
bed attire. Some wore white robes, and had crowns 
on their heads ; thefe were the priefts and the ma- 
giftrates. Cato imagining that this magnificent re- 
ception was intended to do him honour, began to be 
angry with his fervants, who were fent before, for 
not preventing fuch a compliment. Neverthelefs^ 
he defired his friends to alight, and walked with 
them towards thefe Antiochians. When they were 
near enough to be fpoken to, the mafter of the ce- 
remonies, an elderly man, with a ftafF and a crown 
in his hand, addreflfed himfelf firft to Cato, and 
without fo much as fainting him, afked how far 
Demetrius was behind? and when he might be ex- 
pe8ed ? Demetrius was Pompey's freedman ; and as 
the eyes of all the world were then fixed upon Pom- 
pey, they paid more refpe£t to this favourite of his 
than he had any right to claim. Cato's friends were 
feized with fuch a fit of laughter, that they could 
not recover themfelves as they pafTed through thp 
crowd. Cato himfelf, in fome confufion, cried out, 
^ Alas, poor city !" and faid not a word more. 
Afterwards, however, he ufed always to laugh when 
Jie told the ftory. 

But Pompey took care to prevent the people of 
AGa from making any more miftakes of this kind 
for want of knowing Cato* For Cato, when he 

came 
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came to Epheftis, going to pay his refpeds to Poin« 
pey, as his fuperior in point of age and dignity, and 
as the commander of fuch great armies; Pompey 
feeing him at fome difiance, did not wait to receive 
him fitting, but rofe op to meet him, and gave him 
his hand with great cordiality. He faid much too, 
in commendation of his virtue while he was prefent, 
and fpoke more freely in His praife when he was 
gone. Every one, after this, paid great attention to 
Cato ; and he was admired for what before had ex- 
pofed him to contempt ; for they could now fee that 
his fedate and fubdued condulQ was the effeft of his 
greatnefs of inind. Befides, it was vifible that Pom- 
pey*s behaviour to him was the confequence rather 
of refped than love ; and that, though he exprefled 
his admiration of him when prefent, lie was glad when 
he was gone. For the other young Romans that came 
to fee him, he prefled them mudi to day and fpend 
fome time with him : to Cato he gave no fuch invi- 
tation ; but, as if he thought himfelf under fome re* 
firaint in his proceedings while he ftayed, readily dif- 
miffed him. However, amongft all the Romans that 
returned to Kome^ to Cato only he recommended bis^ 
wife and children, who indeed were his relations. 

His fame now going before him^ the cities in his 
way drove which fiiould do him mod honour, by 
invitations, entertainments, and every other mark of 
regard. On thefe occafions, Cato .ufed to defire \^is 
friends to look well to him, led he Ibould make 
good the faying of Curio. Curio, who was one of 
his particular friends and companions, but difap- 
proved his auderity, afked him one day, ^ Whether 
^ he was inclined to vifit Afia when his time of fer^ 
* vice was expired ?' Cato anfwered, " Yes, by all 
^^ means ;'* upon which Curio faid, * It is well ; you 
^ will return a little more pra£licable ;* ^(ing atn exr- 
preffive Latin word to that purpofe \ 

* Sappofed to be mMjkethr. As Cato voderftood U ia Ji dtf- 
advantageous (enfe, we have reodered it bjr the word fm^icfUtM 
which conveys tlu^t idea. 

Deiotarus^ 
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Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being far advanced in 
years, fent for Cato, with a defign co recommend his 
children, and all his family, to his prote^on. As 
bon as he came, he offered him a variety of valuable 
prefents, and urged him ftrongly to accept them: 
which importunity fo much difpleafed him, that 
though he came in the evening, he ftayed only that 
night, and went away at the third hour the next 
morning. After he had gone a day's journey, he 
found at Peffimis a greater number of prefents, with 
letters intreating him to receive them : •* or if you 
•* wiH not accept them/' faid Deiotarus, «• at Icaft 
•* permit your friends to take them, who defervc 
^ fome reward for dieir fervices, and yet cannot ex« 
" pcft it out of your own eftate/* Cato, however, 
would give them no fuch permiffion, though he ob- 
ferved that fome of his friends caft a longing eye 
that way, «nd were vifibly chagrined. ••Corrup- 
•* tion," faid he, ^ will never want ^ pretence. But 
•* you fliall be fure to (hare with me whatever I can 
*' get with juftice and honour." He therefore fent 
Dc^tarus his prefents back. 

When he was taking {hip for Brundufium, his 
friends advifed him to put Csepio*s remains on board 
another veffel*; but he declared, "He would 
** fooner part with his life than with them ;" and fo 
he fet fail. It is faid, the (hip he was in happened 
to be in great danger, though all the reft had a tole-i 
Table paflage. 

After his return to Rome, he fpent his time either 
in converfation with Athenodorus at home, ojr in the 
forum, in the fervice of his friends. Though he 
was of a proper aget to offer himfelf for the 
qurftcMihip, he would not Iblicit it till he had qua- 

* Frcmi a fnperftidon which commonly obtained^ they Ima- 
dhied tiiat a dead body od board a (hip would raife a ftorcn. 
flotarchy. bj nfiof the word haptimi^ joft below, ibews that be 
did not give into that faperftitioos oolion, though too apt to do 
Ibo&tbingji. 

"^ Twciily-'ibiircf twtiitj*five years of age. 
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lified himrelf for that office, by ftudying all the laws 
relating to it, by making enquiries of fuch as were 
experienced in it, and thus gaining a thorough 
Knowledge of its whole intention and procefs. Im-« 
mediately upon his entering on it, he made a great 
reformation annong the fecretaries and other officers 
of the treafury. The public papers, and the rules <rf* 
court, were what they were well vcrfed in ; and as 
young quaeftors were continually coming into the 
dire^ion, who were ignorant of the laws and records, 
the under officers took upon them not only to in- 
ftru6i, bu( to dictate to them; and were, in faS, 
quaeftors themfelves, Caio correQed this abufe. 
He applied himfelf with great vigour to the bu- 
finefs, and h^d not only the name and honour, but 
thoroughly iipderftood all that belonged to that de- 
partment. Confequently, he made ufe of the fecre- 
taries only as fervants, which they really were ; 
fometjmes corroding wilful abufes, and fometimes 
the iniftakes which they made through ignorance. 
As the licence in which they had lived had made 
them refraflory, and they hoped to fecure themfelves 
by flattering the other quacftors, they boldly with- 
ftood Cato. He therefore difmifled the principal of 
them, whom he had deteded in a fraud in the divU 
fion of an eftate. Againft another he lodged an in-- 
diflment for forgery. His defence was undertaken 
by Lutatius Catulus, then cenfor.; a man wbofe aui- 
thority was not only fupported by his high office, 
but flill more by his reputation; for, in juftice an4 
regularity of life, he had diflinguilhed himfelf abave 
all the Romans of his time. He was alfo a friend 
and favourer of Cato, on account of bis upright 
conduQ; yet he oppofed him in this caufe. Per- 
ceiving he had not right on his fide, he had r^cpurfe 
to intreaties; but Cato would not fufFer him to proi- 
ceed in that manner : and, as he did not defift, took 
occafion to fay, " It would be a great difgrace for 
•* you, Catulus, who are cenfor and infpeaor of our 

" lives 
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** lives and manners, to be turned out of court by 
** my liflors.*' Catulus gave him a look, as if he 
intended to make anfwer ; however, he did not 
fpeak: either through anger or (hame be went off 
lilenty and greatly difconcerted. Neverthelefs, the 
man was not condemned. As the number of voices 
againft him exceeded thofe for him by one only,' 
Catulus defired the afliftance of Marcus Lollius, Ca* 
to's colleague, who was prevented by iicknefs from 
attending the trial ; but, upon this application, was 
brought in a litter into court, and gave the deter- 
mining voice in favour of the defendant. Yet Cato 
would not reftore him to his employment, or pay him 
his ftipend ; for he confidered the partial fuffrage of 
Lollins as a thing of no account 

The fecretaries thus humbled and fubdued, he 
took the diredion of the public papers and finances 
into his own hand. By tbefe means, in a little time 
he rendered the treafury more refpefiable than the 
fenate itfelf ; and it was commonly thought, as well 
as faid, that Cato had given the quseftoribip all the 
dignity of the confulate. For, having made it his 
bufinefs to find out all the debts of long ftanding due 
to the public^ and what the public was indebted to 
private perfons, he fettled thefe aflPairs in fuch a man- 
iier, that the commonwealtb could no longer either 
do or fuffer any injury in that refpe8 ; (lri£lly de- 
manding and • infiiling on the payment of whatever 
was owing to the (late ; and, at the fame time, rea- 
dily and freely fatisfying all who had claims upon it* 
This naturally gained him reverence among the 
people, when they faw many obliged to pay, who 
hoped never to have been called to account; and 
many receiving debts which they had gi^ven up as 
defperate. His predeceflbrs had often, through \n^ 
tereft or perfuaUon, accepted falfe bills, and pre- 
tended orders of fenate; but nothing of that kind 
efcaped Cato. There wfais one order in particular, 
which he fufpeBed to be forged; and, though it 

had 
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bad many \iricnefies to fupport it» he would not al^^ 
low it till the coofuls came and dccUred it upoft 
oath. 

There was a number of aflkffins employed in thd 
laft profcripdon, to whom Sylla had given twelve 
tfaoufand drachmas for each bead they brought him. 
Thrfe were looked up<ni by all the world as the moft 
execrable villains; yet no man had ventured to take 
vengeance on diem. €^to, however, fummoned 
all who had received the public money for fuch un« 
juft fervices, and made them refund; inveighing 
at the fame time, with equal reafon and feverity^ 
againft their impious and abominable deeds. Thefe 
wretches, thus difgraced, and, as it were» prejudged^ 
were afterwards indited for murder before tb6. 
judges, who punifhed them as they deferved. AH 
ranks of people rejoiced at thefe executions ; they 
Uiought they faw the tyranny rooted out with thefd 
men, and Sylla himfelf capitally punifhed in the death 
of his miniuers. 

The people were alfo delighted with his indefatiga^ 
ble diligence ; for he always came to the treifury 
before Us colleagues, and was the laft that left it^ 
There was no aflemblv of the people, or meeting of 
the fenafe, which he did not attend, in-order to keep 
a watchful eye upon all partial remiffions of fines 
and duties, and all unreafonable grants. Thus hav- 
ing cleared the exchequer of informers, and all 
fuch vermin, and filled it with treafure, he fliewed 
that it is poffibie fix* government to be rich, without 
oppreffing the fubjeCt. At firft this condud of hit 
was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but in time 
ft came to be agreeable; becaufe, by tefofing to give 
away any of the public moneys or to make any ptLt-^ 
tial determination, he ftood the rage of difappointed 
avarice for them all; and, to the importunity of fc^i« 
citation, they could anfwer that they could do nothings 
without Che conlent of Cato* . 

The 
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The laft day of his office he was conduced home 
by almoft the whole body of citizens. But by the 
way, he was informed that fome of the principal 
men in Rome, who had great influence upon MarceU 
lus, were befieging him in the treafury, and preffing 
him to make out an order for fums which they 
pretended to be due to theiti- Marcellus, from ^i$ 
childhood, was a friend of Cato's, and a good 
qua^ftor, while he afted with him; but, when he 
a8ed alone, he was too much influenced by perfon-* 
al regard for petitioners, and by a natural inclina-- 
tion to oblige. Cato, therefore, immediately turned 
back, and, finding Marcellus already prevailed upon 
to make out the order, he called for the regifferS| 
and erafed it ; Marcellus all the while ftanding iby in 
filence. Not content with this, he took him out of 
the treafury, and led him to his own houfe. Marcel- 
lus, however, did not complain, either then, or afterv' 
wards, but continued the fame friendfliip and intimacy 
with bim to the laft. 

After the time of his quxftoHbip was expired, 
Cato kept a watchful eye upon the treafury. He had 
hb fervants there daily, minuting down the proceed- 
ings } and he fpent much time himfelf in perufing 
the public accounts from the time of Sylla to his 
own ; a copy of which he had purchafed for five ta- 
lents. 

Whenever the fenafe was funlmonod to meet, he 
was the firft to give his attendance, and the laft to 
withdraw; and oftentimes, while the reft were flowly 
aOembling, he would (it down' and read, holding 
his gown before his book ; nor wpuld he ever be out 
of town when a houfe was called. Pompey finding 
that, in all his unwarrantable attempts, he muft find 
a (evere and inexorable opponent in Cato, when be 
had a point of that kind to carry, threw in his way 
either the caufe of fome friend to plead, or arbitra- 
tion, or other bufinefs to attend to. But Cato foon 
perceived the fnare, and rejeded all the applications 

of 
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of his friends ; declaring, that i^hen the fbimte was 
to fit, he never would undertake any other buGnefsi 
For bis attention to the concerns of government was 
not, like that of fome others, guided by the views 
of honour or profit, nor left to chance or humour; 
but he thought a good citizen ought to be eis solicitous 
about the public as a bee is about her hive. For this 
reafon he defired his friends, and others with whom 
be had connexions in the provinces, to give him ai; 
account of the edi£b, the important decilions, and 
all the principal bufinefs tran&ded there. 

He made a point of it to oppofe Clodius the fedi« 
lious demagogue, who was always propofing fome 
dangerous law, or fome change in the conftitution^ 
or accufing the priefts and veftals to the people, Fa« 
bia Terentia, filler to Cicero's wife, and one of the 
veftals, was impeached atnong the reft, and in dan-* 
ger of being condemned. But Cato defended the 
caufe of thefe injured people fo well, that Clodius 
was forced to withdraw in great confufion, and leave 
the city. When Cicero came to thank him for this 
fervice, he faid, " You muft thank your country^ 
** whofe utility is the fpring that guides all my ao* 
•* tions.'* 

His reputation came to be fo great, that a certain 
orator, in a caufe where only one witnefs was produ- 
ced, faid to the judges, ** One man's evidence is not 
•* fufficient to go by, not even if it was Cato's." It 
grew, indeed, into a kind of proverb, when people 
were fpeakingof ftrange and incredible things to fay^ 
'^ I would not believe fuch a thing, though it were 
" affirmed by Cato/* 

A man profufe in his expences, and in all refpeOs 
of a worthlefs chara3er, taking upon him one day 
to fpeak in the fenate in praife of temperance and 
fobriety, Aninaeus rofe up and faid, " Who can 
*' endure to hear a man who eats and drinks like 
<* Cralfus, and builds like Lucullus, pretend to 
" talk here like Cato?" Hence others, who were 

diflblute 
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difiblute and abandoned in their lives^ butpreferved 
a gravity and aufterity in their difcourfe, came by 
way of ridicule to be called Cato'sh 

His friends advifed him to offer himfelf for the 
tfibunefhip; but he thought it was not yet time. 
He faid^ " he looked upon an office of fuch power 
** and audiority, as a violent medicine^ which ought 
•* not to be ufed except in cafes of great neceffity.** 
As al that time he had no public bufinefs to engage 
bim^ he took his books and philofophers with him» 
and fee out for Lucania, where he had lands» and an 
agreeable tpuntry retreat. By the way be met with 
a number of horfes, carriages, and fervants, which he 
found to belong to M'etellus Nepo^^ who was going 
to Rome to apply for the tribunelhip. This put him 
to a ftand : he retnained fome time in deep thought^ 
and then gave his people orders to turn back. 
To his friends, wl^ were furprifed at this condud, 
•• Know ye not,'* faid he, " that Metellus is formi- 
^ daUe even in his ftupidity ^ But remember that he 
** now follows the counfels of Pompey; that the 
^^ ftate lies proftrate before him ; and that he will 
^ fall upon and crufh it with the force of a thunder- 
*' bolt. Is this then a time for the purfuit of rural 
^ amufements ? Let us refcue our liberties, or die 
** in their defence I ** Upon the remonftrance of 
his friends, however, he proceeded to his farm ; and 
after a fliort (lay there, returned to the city. He 
arrived in the evening, and early next morning went 
to the forum^ as a candidate for the tribunefhip, in 
oppoGtion to Metellus ; for to oppofe, is the nature 
of that office; and its power is chiefly negative; in* 
fomuch, that the diflent of a (ingle voice is fufficient 
te'difannul a meafure in which the whole affembly 
befide has concurred. 

Cato was at firft attended only by a fmall number 
of his friends ; but, when his intentions were made 
known, he was immediately furrounded by men of 
honour and virtue, and the reft of his acquaintance, ^ 

V0L.V. F who' 
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who gave bim the ftrongeft eiKouragement) and Co* 
ticited him to apply for the tribunefiiip, not as k 
might imply a favour conferred on himfelf, but as i^ 
would be an honour and an advantage to his fellow- 
citizens : obferving, at the fame time, that though it 
had been frequently in his power to obtain tMs office 
without the trouble of oppolition ; yet he now ftep- 
ped forth, regardlefs, not only of that trouble, but 
even of perfonal danger, when the liberties of Ua 
country were at ftake. Such was the zeal and eager- 
nefs of the people that prefled around htm» that it 
was with the utmoft difficulty he made bis way to the 
forum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metelkii amongft 
the reft, he obferved that great corruption had crept 
into the confular eledton^. On this fubjed he gave 
a fevere charge to the people, which he conchided^ 
by affirming an oath, that be would profecute every 
one that (houtd offend in that way. He took care,' 
however, that Silanus*, who had married his fitter 
Servilia, fbould be excepted. But againft Mursena, 
who, by means of bribery, bad carrjed the confulfiiip 
at the fame time with Silanus, be laid an informa- 
tion. By the laws of Rome, the perfon accufed has 
power to fet a guard upon him who lays the infor<^ 
mation, that he may have no opportunity of fup-* 
porting a falfe accufation by private machinations 
before his trial. When the perfon that was appointed 
Muraena*s officer, on this occafion, obferved the li- 
beral and candid condu£l of Cato ; that he fought 
only to fupport his information by fair and open evi* 
dence ; he was fo ftruck with the excellence and 

* From this oaifage it (liould feem that Plutarch fappofc4 
Cato to be capable of facrifrcing to 'family connexions. But the 
fault lies rather in the hiflorian than in the tribmie. Per, is i€ 
to be fuppofed that th« rigid virtue of Cato aK)ukl defcend to the 
rood obnoVious circoindaDces of prediledion ? It is not poiCblo^ 
to have a Uronger indance of bis integrity, than his refuting the 
alliance of Pompey the Great ; though that refufal was impoli- 
tic and attended with bad confeqaeuces to the Hate^ 
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dignity of his charaftcr, that he would frequently 
wait upon him in the forum^ or at his houfe ; and» 
lifter enquiring whether he fhould proceed that day 
in the bufinefs of the information, if Cato anfwered 
in the negative, he mide no fcruple of leaving him. 
When the trial came on, Cicero, who was then con- 
ful, and Murena's advocate, by way of playing upon 
Cato, threw out many pleafant diings.againft the 
ftoics, and their paradoxical philofopby. This occa^- 
fiohed no fmalt mirth amongft the judges: upon 
which Cato only obferved with a Jmile, to thofe who 
ftood next him, that Rome had indeed a moft 
laughable confuj *• Mursna aded a very prudent 
part with regard to Cato ; for, though acquitted of 
the charge he had brought againft him, he neverthe- 
lefs confulted him on all occafions of importance 
during his confulfhip; refpeded him for his fenfe and 
virtue, and made life of his couhfels in the admini- 
ftration of government. For Cato, on the bencb^ 
was the moft rigid difpenfer of juftice; though, in 
private fociety, he was affable ami humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the confulfhip 
of Cicero, he fupported the fupreme magiftrate in a 
Very ieafonable manner, by many excellent mea- 
fures during the turbulent times of Catiline. It is 
well known that this man meditated nothing lefs than 
a total fubverfion of the Roman ftate; and that, by 
the fpirited counfels and condu6i of Cicero, he was 
obliged to fly from Rome without effefting his pur- 
pofe. fiut Lentulus, Cethegus, and the reft of the 
tcMifpirators, after reproaching Catiline for his timi« 
dity, and the fecblenefs of his enterprires, refolved to 
diftinguifli thetnfelves at leaft more effeQually. Their 
fcheme was nothing lefs than to bum tlie city, and 
tleftroy the empire, by the revolt of the colonies 
and foreign wars. Upon the difcovery of this con- 

* The French and Englifh tranflators have it, a pUaJani confuU 
fiat that does not convey the farcafiQ that Cato meant. Kidku^ 
km eft find rjfumfddu 
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fpiracy, Ciceroi as we have obferved in his lifei 
called a council ; and the (irft that fpoke was Silanu^. 
He gave it as his opinion; that the confpirators (hould 
be puniflied with the utmoft rigour. This opinion 
was adopted by the reft, till it came to Caefar. 
This eloquent man, confiftent with whofe ambitious 
principles it was rather to encourage than to fup- 
prefs any threatening innovations, urged, in his 
ufual perfuafive manner, the propriety of allowing 
the accufed the privilege of trial ; and that the 
confpirators fhould only be taken into cuftody, The 
fenate, who were under apprehenfions from the pec- 
pie, thought it prudent to come into this meafure ; 
and even Silanus retraced, and declared he thought 
of nothing more than imprifonment ; that being the 
inoft rigorous punifhment a citizen of Rome could 
fuffer. 

This change of fentiments in thofe who fpoke firft, 
was followed by the reft, who all gave into milder 
meafures. But Cato, who was of a contrary opi- 
nion, defended that opinion with the greateft vehe^ 
mence, eloquence, and energy. He reproached Si- 
lanus for his pufilianimity in changing his refolution. 
He attacked Caefar, and charged him with a fe- 
cret defign of fubverting the government, undeir 
the plaufible appearance of mitigating fpeeches and 
a humane conduEl; of intimidating the fenate, by 
the fame means, even in a cafe where he had to fear 
for himfelf, and wherein he might think himfelf hap* 
py if he could be exempted from every imputation 
and fufpicion of guilt.— He who had openly and da- 
ringly attempted to refcue from juftice the enemies of 
the ftate ; and fhewn, that fo far from having any 
compaffion for his country, when on the brink of 
deftru6Uon, he could even pity and plead for the 
wretches, the unnatural wretches that meditated its 
ruin, and grieve that their punilhment (hould pre- 
vent their defign. This, it is faid, is the only ora^ 
tion of Cato that is extant. Cicero had fele3ed a 

number 
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number of the fwifteft writers, whom he had taught 
the art of abb/eviating words by charaders^ and had 
placed them in different parts of the fenaie-houfe. 
Before his confulate, they had no (hort-hand writers. 
Cato carried his point ; and it was decreed^ agree^ 
ably to his opinion, that the confpirators (hould fuf- 
fer capital punifhment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate pic- 
ture of the mind and manners of Cato, the lead cir-* 
cumftance that may contribute to mark them (hould 
not efcape our notice. While he was warmly con- 
letting bis point with Csfar, and the eyes of the 
whole fenate were ^pon the difputants, it is faid that 
a billet W9s brought in and delivered to Csfar. Cato 
immediately fufpeded, and charged him with fome 
traitorous defign ; and it was moved in the fenate, 
that the billet fliould be read publicly. Caefar de- 
livered it to Cato, who Hood near him ; and the lat* 
ter had no fooner caft his eye upon it, than he per- 
ceived it to be the hand of his own (ifter Servilia, 
who was paffionately in love with Csfar, by whom 
ibe had been debauched. He, therefore, threw 
it back to C«far, faying, " take it, you fot,** and 
went on with his difcourfe. Cato was always unfor- 
tunate amongft the women. This Servilia was in- 
famous for her commerce with Ca&far ; and bis other 
fifter, Servilia, was in ftill worfe repute ; for, though 
married (o LucuUus, one of the firft men in Rome» 
by whom alfo (he had a fon, (he was divorced for her 
bfufferable irregularities. But what was moft difr 
trefsful to Cato, was that the conduft of his own 
wife Atilia, was by no means unexceptionable ; and 
that, after having brought him two children, he was 
obliged to part with her. 

Upon his divorce from Atilia, he married Marcia 
the daughter of Philip, a woman of good character; 
but this part of Cato*s life, like the plots in the dra- 
ma, is involved and intricate. Thrafeas, upon the 
iiuthprity of Munatius, Catq's particular friend, who 
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lived under the fame roof with him. gives us this 
account of the matter. Amongft the friends and 
followers of Cato, fome made a more open profeffion 
of their fentiments than others. Amongft thefe was 
Quintus Hortenfius, a man of great dignity and po- 
litenefs. Not contented merely with the friendfiiip 
of Cato, he was defirous of a family-alliance widi 
him ; and for this purpofe, he fcrupled not to re- 
queft that his daughter Porcia, who was already mar- 
tied to Bibulusj by whom flie had two children, 
might be lent to him^ as a fruitful foil for the purpofe 
of propagation. The thing Itfelf, he owned, was 
uncommon, but by no means i^nnatural or impro- 
per. For why fliould a woman, in the flower of her 
age, either continue ufelefs till ihe is paft child-bear- 
ing, or overburden her hufband with too large a fa« 
mily ? The mutual ufe of women, he added, in vir- 
tuous families, would not only increafe a virtuous 
offspring, but ftrengthen and extend the connefkions 
of fociety. Moreover, if fiibulus (hould be unwilling 
wholly to give up his wife, (he (hould be reftored 
after (he had done him the honour of an alliance to 
Cato by her pregnancy. Cato anfwered, that he had 
the greateft regard for the friendlhip of Hortenfius, 
but could not think of bis application for another 
man's wife. Hortenfius, however, would not give 
upon the point here ; but when he could not ob- 
tain Cato's daughter, he applied for his wife, fay* 
ing, that (he was yet a young woman, and Cato*s 
family already large enough. He could not poffiUy 
make this requeft, upon a fuppofition that Cato had 
no regard for his wife ; for (he was at that very time 
pregnant. Notwithftanding, the latter, when he ob- 
(erved the violent inclination Hortenfius had to be 
allied to him, did not abfolutely refufe him i but faid 
it was neceflTary to confult Marcia*s father, Philip, on 
the occaiion. Philip, therefore, was applied to, and 
his daughter was efpoufed to Hortenfius in the pre- 
fcnt § i^nd with the co»fcnt of Cato, — Thefe circum- 

(lancei^ 
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^ftances are not related in the proper order of time ; 
hill fpeaking of Cato's connei&ion with the women, 
I was led to mention them. 

When the confpirators were executed, and Ciefar, 
who, on account of his calumnies in the fenate» wa^ 
obUged to throw himfdf on the people^ had infufed 
a fpirit of infurreftion into the worft and loweft of 
-the citizens, Cato being apprehenfive of the confe- 
■quences, engaged the fenate to appeafe the multi- 
tude by a free gift of com. This coft twelve hundred 
and fifty talents a year; but it bad the defired^ffeft*. 

Metdlus, upon entering on his ofBce as tribune, 
held feveral feditious meetings, and publifhed an 
edi8, that Pompey (hould faring his troops into Italy, 
under the pretext of faving the city from the at.- 
tempts of Catiline. Such was the pretence ; but 
his real defign was to give up the ftate into the hands 
of Pompey. 

TJfXKi the meeting of the fenate, Cato, inftcad of 
treating Metellus with his ufual afperity, expoftulat- 
tA with great mildnefs, and had evea recourfe to in- 
treaty ; inmnating, at the fame time, that his family 
had ev^r ftood in the intcneft of the nobility. Me- 
-telluS) who imputed Cato's mildnefs to his fears, was 
4he more infotent on that account, and moft au^ 
dadotifly aflerted that be woald carry hb purpofe 
into execution, whether the fenate would or not. 
The voice, the air, the auitode of Cato, were 
changed in a moment ; and, with all the force of 
d^uence, he declared, ** That whik he was living, 
** Pompey fiiould never enter armed into the city.** 
The fenate neither approved of the conduS: of Gato, 
nor of Metelius. The lauer they confidered as a 

. * This is almoft ime third more than the fiuo feid to have been 
expended ia the fame diftribotioD in the life of Csfari and even 
there it is incredibly large. But whatever might be the expence^ 
Ihe poKcy was bad ; for nothing (6 effedually weakens the bands 
-of goremment as this method of bribing the popnlsce, and 
trcaiiog them as injudicious nurfen dp iroward children. 
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defperate and profligate madman, who had no other 
aim than that of general deftru8ion and confufion. 
The virtue of Cato, they looked upon as a kind of 
.^nthufiafm, which would ever lead him to arm in the 
caufe of juftice and the laws. 

When the people fame to vote for the ediS, a 
number of aliens, gladiators, and flaves, armed by 
Metellus, appeared in the forum. He was alfo fol- 
lowed by feveral of the commons, who wanted to in- 
troduce Ppmpey, in hopes of a revolution ; and his 
iiands were ftrengthened by the prstorial power of 
Csfan Cato, on the other hand, had the principal 
citizens on his fide ; but they were rather fiiarers in 
.the injury than auxiliaries in the removal of it. The 
danger to which he was expofed was now fo great, 
that his family was under the utmoft concern. . The 
greateft part of his friends and relations came to his 
houfe in the evening, and palled the night without 
either eating or fleeping. His wife and fifters be- 
wailed their misfortunes with tears, while he himfelf 
pafled the evening with the utmoft confidence and 
tranquillity, encouraging the reft to imitate his ex- 
ample. He fupped and went to reft as ufual; and 
: flept foundly till he was waked by his colleag^e Mi- 
nutius Thermus. He went to the forum^ accompa- 
nied by few, but met by many, who advifed him to 
take care of his perfon. When he faw the temple of 
Caftor furrounded by armed men, the fteps occupi- 
ed by gladiators, and Metellus himfelf feated on 
an eminence with Caefar, turning to his firieDds» 
** which," faid he, " is moft contemptible, th^ fa- 
'* vage difpoGtion, or the cowardice of him who 
^' brings fuch an army againft a man who i^; naked 
" and unarmed ?** Upon this, he proceeded to the 

{>Iace with Thermus. Thofe that occupied the fteps 
ell back to make way for him, but would fuffer no 
one elfe to pafs. Munatius only with fome difficul- 
ty he drew along with him ; and, as foon as he en- 
tered^ he todk his feat between Caefar and Metellas, 

that 
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tbat he might, by that means, prevent their difcourfe. 
This embarrafled them not a little; and what added 
to their perplexity, was the countenance and appro- 
bation that Cato met with from all the honeft men 
that were prefent, who, while they admired his firm 
and fteady fpirit, fo ftrongly marked in his afpefk, 
encouraged him to perfevere in the caufe of liberty; 
and mutually agreed to fupport him. 

Metelius, enraged at this, propofed to read the 
edid. Cato put in hrs negative; and that having 
no eflPed, he wrefted it out of his hand. Metelius 
then attempted to fpeak it from memory ; but Ther- 
mus prevented him by putting his hand upon his 
mouth. When he found this inefFedual, and per- 
ceived that the people were gone over to the oppoGte^ 
•party, he ordered his armed men to make a riot, 
and throw the whole into confufion. Upon this the 
people difperfed, and Cato was left alone, expofed 
to a ftorm of fticks and ftones. But Murxna, though 
the former had fo lately laid an information againft 
him, would not defert him. He defended him with 
his gown from the danger to which he was expofed ; 
intreated the mob to defift from their violence, and 
at length carried him off in his arms into the temple 
of Caftor. When Metelius found the benches de- 
fcrted, and the* adverfary put to the rout, he ima- 
gined he had gained his point, and again very mo- 
deftly proceeded to confirm the edift. The adver- 
fary, however, quickly rallied, and advanced with 
fhouts of the greateft courage and confidence. Me- 
tellus's party, fuppofing that, by fome means, they 
had gotten arms, was thrown into confufion, and im- 
mediately took to flight. Upon the difperfion of 
tbefe, Cato came forward, and by his encourage- 
ment and applaufe, eftablifhed a confiderable party 
againft Metelius. The fenate too voted that Cato 
fliould, at all events, be fupported; and that an 
edid, fo pregnant with every thing that was per- 
tiicious to order and good government, and had even 
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a tendency to civil war^ fiiould be oppofed with the 
utmoft vigour. 

Metellus dill mainuined his refolution ; but find- 
ing his friends intimidated by the unconquered fpirit 
of Cato, he came fuddenly ioto the open court, af- 
fembled the people, faid every thing that he thought 
might render Cato odious to them; and declared 
that he would have nothing to do with the arbitrary 
principles of that man, or his confpiracy againft 
Pompey, whofe difgrace Rome might one day have 
a fevere occaOon to repent, 

. Upon this he immediately fet o£F for Afia, to cany 
an accopnt of thefe matters to Porapey. And Cato, , 
.by ridding the commonwealth of this troublefome 
tribune, and cruQiing as it were, in him, the grow- 
ing power of Pompey, obtained the higheft reputa- 
tion. But what made him ftill more popular, was 
his prevailing on the fenate to defift from their pur- 
pofe of voting Metellus infamous, and divefting him 
of the magiftracy. His humanity and moderation 
in not infulting a vanquished enemy, were admired 
by the people in general % whilft men of political fa- 
gacity could fee that he thought it prudent opt to 
provoke Pompey too much. 

Soon afterwards, Lucullus returned from the war, 
which being concluded by Pompey,*gave that gene- 
jal, in fome meafure, the laurels ; and being render- 
ed obnoxious to the people, through the impeach- 
ments of Caius Memmius, who oppofed him more 
from a view of making his court to Pompey than 
any perfonal hatred, he wa^ in danger of lofing his 
triumphs. Cato, however, partly becaufe Lucullus 
was allied to him by marrying his lifter Servilia^ 
and partly becaufe^ he thought the proceedings un- 
fair, oppofed Memmius, and by that means expofed 
himfelf to great obloquy* But though divefted of his 
tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he bad 
.ftill credit enough to banifli A4emmius from the 
couns, and from the lifts. LuquUusi therefor^ ha- 
ving 
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▼ing obtained his triumph, attached himfelf to Cato, 
as to the ftrongeft bulwark againft the power of 
Pompey. . When this laft great man returned from 
the war, confident of his intereft at Rome, from the 
magnificent reception he everywhere met with, he 
fcrupled not to fend a requifition to the fenate, that 
they would defer the election of confuls till his arri- 
val, that he might fupport Pifo. Whilft they were in 
doubt about the matter, Cato, not becaufe he was 
under any concern about deferring the eleBion, but 
that he might intercept the hopes and attempts of 
Pompey, remonftrated againft the meafure, and car. 
ried it in the negative. Pompey was not a litde dif- 
turbed at this; and ccHicluding that, if Cato were 
his enemy, he would be the greateft obftacle to his 
defigns, he fent for his friend Munatius, and com- 
miffioned him to demand two of Cato^s nieces in 
marriage; the elder for himfelf, and the younger for 
bis fon* Some fay that they were not Cato's nieces, 
but his daughters. Be that as it may; when Munatius 
opeaed his commiffion to Cato, in the prefence of his 
infe and fiftors, the women were not a little delighted 
widL the fplendour of the alliance. But Cato, with.. 
out a moment's hefitation, anfwered, ** Go, Muna- 
** tius, go, and tell Pompey, that Cato is not to be 
** caught io a female fnare. Tell him, at the fame 
^ time, that I am fenfible of the honour he doe^roe; 
^ and whilft he continues to ad as he ought to do, 
^ I fliall have that friendfliip for him which is fu- 
** perior to affinity; but I will never give hof- 
*• tages againft my country to the glory of Pom-, 
^ pey." The women, as it is natural to fuppofe, 
were chagrined ; and even the friends of Cato blam- 
ed the feverity of his anfwer* But Pompey foon af- 
ter gave him an opportunity of vindicating his con- 
duft, by open bribery in a confular eleftion. " You 
•* fee now," faid Cato to the women, ** what would 
'* have been the confequence of my alliance with 
f^ Ppmpey! I (hould have bad my (hare in all the 

** afperfions 
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" afperfions that are thrown upon him/* And they 
owned that he had adcd right. However, if one 
ought to judge firom the event, it is clear that Cato 
did wrong in reje£iing the alliance of Pompey. By 
fuffering it to devolve to Cacfar, the united power of 
thofe two great men went near to overturn the Roman 
empire. The commonwealth it effedually deftroyed« 
But this would never have been the cafe, had not 
Cato, to whom the (lighter faults of Pompey were 
obnoxious, . fuifered him, by thus ftrengthening his 
hands, to commit greater crimes. Thefe confequen- 
ces, however, were only impending at the period un- 
der our review. When LucuUus had a difpute with 
Pompey concerning their inftitutions in Pontus (for 
each wanted to confirm his own, as the former was 
evidently injured) he had the fupport of Cato; 
while Pompey, his junior in the fenate, in order to 
• increafe his popularity, propofed the Agrarian law in 
favour of the army, Cato oppofed it; and it was re- 
jefted ; in confequence of which Pompey attached 
himfelf to Clodius, the mod violent and fadious of 
the tribunes; and much about the fame time con- 
traEled his alliance with Cacfar, to which Cato, in 
fome meafure, led the way. The thing was thus : 
Caefar, on his return from Spain, was at once a can- 
didate for the confulfhip, and demanded a triumph. 
But as the laws of Rome required that thofe who fae 
for the fupreme magiftracy, fhould fue in perfon ; and 
thofe who triumph Ihould be without the walls, he 
petitioned the fenate that he might be allowed to fue 
for the confulihip by proxy. The fenate in general 
agreed to oblige Caefar; and when Cato, the only 
one that oppofed it, found this to be the cafe, as foon 
as it came to his turn,. he fpoke the whole day long, 
and thus prevented the doing of any bufinefs Caefar» 
therefore, gave up the affair of the triumph, entered 
the city, and applied at once for the confulOiip and 
the intereft of Pompey. As foon as he was ap- 
pointed conful, he married Julia; and. as they had 

both 
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both entered into a league againft the common- 
weal th^ one propofed the laws for the diftribution of 
lands among the poor, and the other feconded the 
propofal. Lucullus and Cicero, in conjunction with, 
Bibulus the other conful, oppofed it. But Cato^ 
in. particular, who fufpeded the pernicious confe- 
quences r>f Csefar's connexion with Pompey, waa^ 
ftrenuous againft the motion ; and faid, it was not 
the diftribution of lands that he feared, fo much as 
the rewards which the cajolers of the people might 
exped for their favours. 

In this not only the fenate agreed with him, but 
many of the people too, who were reafonably offend- 
ed by the unconftitutional condu£l of Cxfar. For 
whatever the moft violent and the maddeft of the 
tribunes propofed for the pleafure of the mob, Caefar, 
to pay an abjeft court to them, ratified by the con- 
fular authority. When he found his motion, there- 
fore, likely to be over-ruled, his party had recourfe 
to violence, pelted Bibulus the conful with dirt, and 
broke the rods of his lictors. At length, when darts 
begun to bo thrown, and many were wounded, the 
reft of the fenate fled as faft as poffible out of the 
forum. Cato was the laft that left it; and, as he 
walked flowly along, he frequently looked back, 
and execrated the wickednefs and madnefs of the 
people. The Agrarian law, therefore, was not only 
pafled, but they obliged the whole fenate to take an 
oath, that they would confirm and fupport it ; and 
thofe that Cbould refufe were fentenced to pay a 
heavy fine. NecelTity brought moft of them into the 
meafure ; for they remembered the example of Me- 
tellus*, who was banifhed for refufmg to comply, 
in a fimilar inftance, with the people. Cato was fo- 
licited by the tears of the female part of his family, 
and the intreaties of his friends, to yield and take the 
oath. But what principally induced him,' was the 
remonftrances and expoftulations of Cicero ; who 
* Metellai Numidicos. 

reprefcnted 
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reprefented to him that there might not be fo mcicli 
virtue, as he imagined, in one man's diflenting from 
a decree that was eft^bliihed by the reft of the fenatei 
that to expofe himfeif to certain danger, without 
even the poffibility of producing any good effed^ 
was perfeft infanity ; and, what was fiill worfe, U:$ 
leave the commonwealth, for which be had under-* 
gone fo many toils, to the mercy of innovators and 
ufurpers, would look as if he were weary, at leaft^ 
of his patriotic labours. Cato, he added, might da 
without Rome; but Rome could not do without 
Cato; his friends could not do without him; hehim^ 
felf could not difpenfe with his affiftance and fup-i 
port^ while the audacious Clodius, by means of bia 
tribunitial authority, was forming the moft danger^* 
ous machinations a^inft him. By thefe, and tbef 
like remonftrances, Tolicited at home, and in the yo* 
rum^ Cato, it is faid, was, with difficulty, prevailed 
on to take the oath^ and that^ his friend Favoniua 
excepted, he was the laft that took it. 

Elated with this fuccefs, Csefar propofed anothef 
a& fpr diftributing almoft the whole province c£ 
Campania amongft the poor. Cato alone oppofed 
it. And though Cae(ar dragged him from the bench 
and conveyed him to prifon, he omitted not, never* 
tbelefs, to fpeak as be pafled, in defence of liberty^ 
to enlarge upon the confequences of the a3, and to > 
exhort the citizens to put a ftop to fuch proceedings. 
The fenate, with heavy hearts, followed Cato ; and 
all the virtuous part of the people, with filent in* 
dignation. Caefar was not inattentive to the pub-^ 
lie difcontent that this proceeding occafionedi 
but ambitioufly expeding fome conceffions on the 
part of Cato, he proceeded to condud him to pri^ 
fon. At length, however, ^when he found thefe 
expedations vain, unable any longer to fupport th€ 
fhame to which this condud expofed him, he io-^ 
Uruded one of the tribunes to refcue him from hit 
1 officers^ 
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officers. The people, notwithftanding, brought into 
bis intereft by tbefe public diftributions^ voted him 
the province of Illyricum and all Gaul, together with 
four legions^ for the fpace of five years; though Cato 
foretold them, at the fame time, that they were vot* 
ing a tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They more« 
over created Clodius, contrary to the laws (for he was 
of the patrician order) a tribune of the people; bc# 
caufe they knew he would, in every refpe£t, accede 
to their wiOies with regard to the banifliment of Ci* 
cero. Calpumius Pifo, the father of Caefar's wife» 
and Aulus Gabinius'*^, a bofom friend of Pompey's, 
as we are told by thofe who knew him beft, they cre- 
ated confuls. 

Yety though they had every thing in their hands^ 
and had gained one part of the people by favour^ 
and the other by fear, (till they were afraid of Cato. 
Tbey remembered the pains it coft them to over-^ 
bear him, and that the violent and compulfive mea- 
fures they had recourfe to did them but little honour. 
Clodius, too, faw that he could not diftrefs Cicero 
while fupported by Cato : yet this was his great ob- 
je&; and, u'pon his entering on his tribunitial office, 
be had an interview with Cato: when, after paying 
ium the con^liment of being the honefteft man in 
Rome, he propofed to him, as a teftimony of his iin-» 
cerity, the government of Cyprus : an appointment 
which, he faid, had been folicited by many. Cato 
aofwered that, far from being a favour, it was a 
treacherous fcheme and a difgrace: upon which, 
Clodius fiercely replied, " If it is not your pleafure 
•* to go, it is mine that you fhall go." And, fay- 
ing this, he went immediately to the fenate, and 
procured a decree for Cato's expedition. Yet he 
neither fupplied him with a veffel, a foldier, nor a 
fervant, two fecretaries excepted, one of whom was 

♦ Plntarch docs not mean to reprefcnt this fnendfliip 5 a any 
fsToarable light. The charafter of Gabinias was defpicsble id 
every refped, -as appears fropa Cicero*s oration for Sextios. 

a notorious 
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a notorious thief, and the other a client of his owf!^ 
Befides, as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppofi*^ 
tion of Ptblemy were not a fufficient talk for him, he 
ordered him likewife to reftore the Byzantine exiles* 
But his view in all this was to keep Cato, as long as 
poflible, out of Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to go» exhorted Cicero, who was 
at the fame, time clofely hunted by Clodius, by no 
means to involve his country in a civil war, but to 
yield to the neceffity of the times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he fenl 
before him to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemjr 
in fuch a manner, that he yielded without coming 
to blows t for Cato gave him to underftand, that he 
fhould not live in 'a poor or abjed > condition, but. 
that he fliould be appointed high prieft to the Pa- 
phian Venus*. While this was n^tiating, Cato 
flopped at Rhodes, at once waiting for Ptolemy's 
anf wer, and making preparations for the redudion of 
the ifland. 

In the mean time, Ptolemy king of Egypt, who 
had left Alexandria, upon fome quarrel widi his fub«» 
je£is, was on his way to Rome, in order to folicit his 
re-eftabli(hment from Caefar and Pompey, by means 
of the Roman arms. Being informed that Cato was 
at Rhodes, he fent to him, in hopes that he would 
wait upon him. When his meffenger arrived, Cato^ 
who then happened to have taken phyfic, told him, 
that if Ptolemy wanted to fee him, he might come 
himfelf. When he came, Cato neither went for- 

* This appointment feems to be bat a poor exchange for a 
kingdom) but when it ig remembered that, iti the pagan theo- 
logy^ the priefis of the gods were not inferior in dignity to prin- 
ces, and that moft of them were of royal families 3 — ^when it h 
confidered in what high reputation the Paphian Venut fiood 
amongft the ancients, and what a lucrative as well as honourable 
ofiice that of her prieft muft have been, occaiioned by thp ofFef- 
ings of the prodigious concourfe of people who came annually 
to pay their devotions at her temple, it will be thought that 
Ptolemy made no bad bargain for bis little Uland. 

ward 
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ward to meet him, nor did he fo much as rife from 
his feat; but faluted him as he would a common per- 
fon, and carelefsly bade him fit down. Ptolemy was 
fomewhat hurt by it at firft, and furprifed to meet 
with fuch a fupercilious feverity of manners in a man 
of Cato's mean drefs and appearance. However, 
when he entered into converfation with him concern- 
ing bis aflPairs, when he heard his free and nervous 
eloquence, he was eafily reconciled to him. Cato, it 
feems, blamed his impolitic application to Rome: 
rqirefented to him the happinefs he had left, and that 
be was about to expofe himfelf to toils, the plagues 
of attendance, and, what was ftill worfe, to the 
avarice of the Roman chiefs, which the whole king- 
dom of l^gypt, converted into money, could not fa- 
tisfy* He advifed him to return with his fleet, 
and be reconciled to his people, offering him at the 
lame time his attendance and mediation ; and Ptole- 
my, reftored by his reprefentations, as it were, 
from infanity to reafon, admired the difcretion and 
fincerity of Cato, and determined to follow his ad- 
vice. His friends, neverthelefs, brought him back 
to his former meafures; but he was no fooner at the 
door of one of the magiftrates of Rome than he re-, 
pented of his folly, and blamed himfelf for rejefting 
the yirtuous counfels of Cato, as for difobeying the 
oracle of a God. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato's good ftars would 
have it, took himfelf off by poifon. As he was faid 
to have left a full treafury, Cato, being determined 
to go himfelf to Byzantium, Tent his nephew Brutus 
to Cyprus, becaufe he had not fufficient conBdence 
in Canidius. When the exiles were reconciled to the 
reft of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byzantium, 
he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he found the royal 
furniture very magnificent in the articles of veffels, 
tables, jewels, and purple; all which were to be con- 
verted into ready money. In the management of this 

Vol. V. G, affaii 
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affair he was very exad, attended at the fales^ took 
the accounts himfelf, and brought every article to 
the beft market. Nor would he truft to the common 
cuftoms of fale-fa£tors, au8ioneers, bidders, or even 
his own friends ; but had private conferences with 
the purchafers, in which he urged them to bid 
higher ; fo that every thing went off at the gre'ateft 
rate. By this means he gave offence to many of his 
friends, and almoft implacably affronted his particu- 
lar friend Munatius. Caefar too, in his oration 
againfl him, availed himfelf of this circumftance, and 
treated him very feverely. Munatius, however, tells 
us, that this miiuriderflanding was not fo much occa« 
fioned by Cato*s diftruft, as by his negleQ of him, 
and by his own jealoufy of Canidius : for Munatius 
wrote memoirs of Cato, which Thrafeas has chiefly 
followed. He tells us that he was amongft the laft 
who arrived at Cyprus, and by that means found 
nothing but the refufe of the lodgings ; that he went 
to Cato's apartments and was refu fed admittance, be- 
caufe Cato was privately concerting fomething with 
Canidius ; and that when he modeftly complained 
of this condu6t, he received a fevere anfwer from 
Cato; who obferved, with Theophraftus, that too 
much love was frequently the occafion of hatred ; 
and that he, becaufe of the ftrength of his attaclynent 
to him, was angry at the flighted inattention. He 
told him at the fame time that he made ufe of Cani- 
dius as a neceflary agent, and becaufe he had more 
confidence in him than in the reft, having found him 
honeft, though he had been there from the firft, and 
had opportunities of being otherwife. This conver- 
fation, which he had in private with Cato, the latter, 
he informs us, related to Canidius ; and when this 
came to his knowledge, he would neither attend at 
Cato's entertainments, nor, though called upon^ af* 
fift at his councils. Cato threatening to punifh him 
for difobedience, and, as is ufual, to take a pledge 

from 
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from him ♦ ; Munatius paid no regard to iti but fail- 
ed for Rome, and long retained his refentment; 
Upon Cato's return, by means of Marcia, who at 
that time lived with her hufband, he and Munatius 
were both invited to fup with Barca. Cato, who came 
in after the reft of the company had taken their places, 
aflced where he fliould take his place ? Barca anfwer- 
cd, where he pleafed. Then, faid he, I will take my 
place by Munatius. He, therefore, took his place 
next him ; but he (hewed him no other marks of 
firiendfhip during (upper : afterwards, however, at the 
requeft of Marcia, Cato wrote to him that he (hould 
be glad to fee him. He therefore waited on him at 
his own houfe ; and being entertained by Marcia till 
^tbe reft of the morning vidtors were gone, Cato came 
in and embraced him with great kindnefs. We hstve 
dwelt upon thefe little circumfiances the longer, as, 
in our opinion, they contribute no lefs than more pub* ^ 
lie and important actions, towards the clear delinea- 
tion of manners and chara3ers. Cato, in his expedi* 
tion, had acquired near feven thoufand talents of fil- 
ver ; aiid being under fome apprehenfions on account 
of the length of his voyage, he provided a number of 
vefTels that would hold two talents and Bve hun- 
dred drachmas a-piece. To each of thefe he tied 
a long cord, at the end of which was faftened a 
large piece of cork, fo that if any misfortune 
(hould happen to the (hip that contained them, thefe 
buoys might mark the fpot where they lay. The 
whole treafure, however, except a very little, was 
conveyed with fafety. Yet his two books of ac- 
counts, which he kept very accurate, were Jjoth loft; 
one by Qiipwreck with his freedman Philargyrus, and 
the other by (ire at Corcyra ; for the failors, on ac- 
count of the coldnefs of the weather, kept fires in 

* When a magi (Irate rcfafed a fummons to the fenate or public 
council^ the penalty was to t^ke fome piece of furniture out of 
bis houfe, and to keep it till he (hould attend. This they called 
fignora cafere. 

G 2 the 
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the tentfl by night ; and thus the misfortune happen* 
ed. This troubled Cato, though Ptolemy's fervants^ 
whom he had brought over with him, were fufficient 
vouchers for his condu3 againft enemies and inform* 
ers. For he did not intend thefe accoimts merely as 
a proof of his honefty, but to recommend the fame 
kind of accuracy and induftry to others. 

As foon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in 
|lome, the magiftrates, the priefts, the whole fe« 
nate, and multitudes of the people, went down 
to the river to meet bim^ and cove'red both its banks, 
fo that his reception was fomething like a triumph* 
Yet there was an ill-timed haughtinefs in his condud; 
for, though the confuls and praetors came to wait 
upon hina, he did not fo much as attempt to make 
the fhore where they were, but rowed carelefsly along 
in a royal fix-oared galley ; and did not land till he 
came into port with his whole fleet. The people, 
however, were flruck with admiration at the vaft 
quantity of money that was carried along the flreets ; 
and the fenate, in full afTembly, beftowed the highefl 
encomiums on him, and voted him a prxtorfhip ex- 
traordinary *, and the right of attending at the pub- 
lic fhows in a pnetexta^ or purple* bordered gown. 
But thefe honours he thought proper to decline. Al 
the fame umt he petitioned that they would grant 
his freedom to Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy's ; in 
favour of whofe diligence and fidelity he gave bis 
own teflimony. Philip, the father of Marcia, was 
conful at that time ; and his colleague refpe£ted Cato 
no lefs for his virtue than Philip might for his alli- 
ance, fo that he had in fome meafure the whok 
confular interefl in his hands. When Cicero re- 
turned from that exile to which he had been fen- 
tenced by Clodius, his influence was confiderable; 
and he fcrupled not, in the abfcnce of Clodius, to 

* Cato was then but thirty- eight years of age, and confcqueat* 
ly too young to be prstor in the ordinary way; for a perfoa 
could not enter on that office till he wait forty. 

pull 
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pull down and deftroy the tribunitial tdiGis, which 
the latter had put up in the capitol. Upon this the 
fenate was afTembled^ and Cicero, upon the accufa* 
tton of Cbdius, made bis defence by alleging that 
Clodius had not been legally appointed tribune ; and 
that, of courfe, every ad of bis office was null and 
void. Cato interrupted him, and faid, that he was 
indeed) fenfible that the whole adminiftration of Clo- 
dius had been wicked and abfurd ; but that if every 
a& of his office were to be annulled, all that he had 
done in Cyprus would Hand for nothing, becaufe 
his commiffion ifluing from a tribune not legally ap-^ 
pointed, could not be valid : that Clodius, though 
he was of a patrician family, had not been chofen 
tribune, contrary to law, becaufe he had previoufly 
been enrolled in the order of plebeians by an aa 
pafTed for that purpofe : but that, if he had a£ied un- 
juftly in his office, he was liable to perfonal impeach- 
ments, while at the fame time the office itfelf retain- 
ed its proper force and authority. This occafioned 
a quarrel for fome time between Cicero and Cato i 
but afterwards they were reconciled^ 

Csefar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by 
Pompey and Craffiis ; and it was agreed that the two 
laft ffiould again (land for the confulfhip, that Caefar 
fliould retain his government five years longer, and 
that the beft provinces, revenues, and troops, Ihould 
be fecured to themfelves. This was nothing lefs 
than a divifion of empire, and a plot agaihft the li- 
berties of the commonwealth. This dangerous 
jun&ion deterred many men of didinguifhed rank 
and integrity from their defign of offering themfelves 
candidates for the confulfhip. Cato, however, pre- 
vailed on Lucius Domitius, who married his fitter, 
not to give up the point, nor to refign his pretenfions ; 
for that the conteft was not then for the conful(hip» 
but for the liberties of Rome. The fober part of the 
citizens agreed too, that the confular power (hould 
not be fuffered to grow fo enormous by the union of 

O 3 Craffus 
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Craffus and Pompcy ; but that, at all events, they 
vere to be feparated, and Domitius to be encouraged 
and fupported in the competition. They affured him 
at the fame time that he would have the voices of 
many of the people who were at prefent only filent 
through fear. Pompey's partv, apprehenfive of this, 
lay in wait for Domitius, as tie went before day by 
' torch-light into the Campus Martins^ The torch- 
bearer was killed at the firft ftroke ; the reft were 
wounded^ and fled, Cato and Domitius alone except- 
ed ; for Cato, though he had received a wound in the 
arm, ftill kept Domitius on the fpot, and conjured 
him not to defert the caufe of liberty while he had 
life, but te oppofe to the utmoft thofe enemies of their 
country who (hewed what ufe they intended to make 
of that power, which they fought by fuch execrable 
means. 

Domitius, however, unable to ftand the (hock, re- 
tired ; and Pompey an4 Craffus were elefted confuls. 
Yet Cato gave up nothing for loft, but folicited a 
praetorftlip for himfelf, that he might from thence, 
as from a kind of fort, militate againft the confuls, 
and not contend with them in the capacity of a pri- 
vate citizen. The confuls, apprehenfive that the 
praetorial power of Cato would npt be inferior 
even to the confular authority, . fuddenly aflem- 
bled a fmall fenate, and obtained a decree, that 
thofe who were elefted pretors Ihould immediately 
enter upon their office * without waiting the ufual 
time to ftand the charge, if any fuch charge fliould , 
be brought againft them, of bribery and corruption. 
By this means they brought in their own creatures 
and dependents, prefided at the ele6liofi» and gave 
money to the populace. Yet ftill the virtue of Cato 
could not totally lofe its weight. There were ftill 
ihofe who had honefty enough to be aftiamed of feU 

♦ There was always a time allotted bcfwcen noaiination 
lind pofledion ; that if any undue means had been made ufe of 
io the canvatsy they might be difcovered. 

ling 
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ling their intereft, and wifdom enough to think that 
it would be of fervice to the ftate to elefi him, even 
at the public expence. He therefore was nominated 
praetor by the votes of the firft-called tribe; but 
Pompey fcandaloufly pretending that he heard it 
thunder, broke up the aflembly ; for it is not ufual 
for the Romans to do any bufinefs if it thunders. 
Afterwards, by means of bribery, and by the exclu- 
(ion of the virtuous part of the citizens from the 
aflembly, they procured Vatinius to be returned 
praetor inftead of Cato. Thofe eledors, it is faid, 
who voted from fuch iniquitous motives, like fo 
many culprits, immediately ran away. To the reft 
that aflembled and expreffed their indignation, Cato 
was empowered by one of the tribunes to addrefs 
himfelf in a fpeech ; in the courfe of which he fore- 
told, as if infpired by fome divine* influence, all thofe 
evils that then threatened the commonwealth ; and 
ftirred up the people againft Pompey and Craflus ; 
who, in the concioufnefs of their guilty intentions, 
feared the controul of the praetorial power of Cato. 
In his return home he was followed by a greater 
multitude than all that had been appointed praetors 
united together. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the diftribu- 
tion of the confular provinces, and propofed giving 
Spain and Africa to one of the confuls, and Syria 
and Egypt to the other, together with Reels and ar- 
mies, and an unlimited power of making war, and 
extending dominion, the reft of the fenate, thinking 
oppofition vain, forbore to fpeak againft the motion. 
Cato, however, before it was put to ^he vote, af- 
cended the roftrum in order to fpeak ; but he was 
limited to the fpace of two hours ; and when he had 
fpent his time in repetitions, inftru£iions, and pre- 
dictions, and was proceeding in his difcourfe, the 
lidor took him down from the roftrum. Yet ftill, 
when below amongft the people, he perfifted to fpeak 
in behalf of liberty ; and \hc people readily attended 

G4 to 
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to him, and joined in his indignation, till the con- 
ful's beadle again laid hold of him, and turned him 
out of the forum. He attempted, notwithftanding, 
to return to his place, and excited the people to 
aflift him ; ivhich being done more than once, Tre- 
bonius, in a violent rage, ordered him to prifon. 
Thither he was followed by the populace, to whom 
he addrefled himfelf as he went, till, at laft, Trebo- 
nius, through fear, difmiffed him. Thus Cato was 
refcued that day. But afterwards, the people being 
partly overawed, and partly corrupted, the confu- 
lar party prevented Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by 
force of arms from coming out of the fenate-houie 
into the aflembly, wounded many, killed fome, and 
thruft Cato, who faid it thundered, out of the fo- 
rum ; fo that the law was pafled by compulfion. 
This rendered Pompey fo obnoxious, that the people 
were going to pull down his ftatues ; but were pre- 
vented by Cato. Afterwards, when the law was 
propofed for the allotment of Cacfar*s provinces^ 
Cato addrefling himfelf particularly to Pompey, told 
him, with great confidence, he did not then confider 
that he was taking Caefar upon his (boulders; but 
when ho began to find his weight, and could neither 
fupport it nor fhake him off, they would both fall 
together, and crufh the commonwealth in their fall : 
and then he would find too late that the counfels of 
Cato were no lefs falutary for himfelf than intrinfi. 
cally juft. Yet Pompey, though he often heard 
thele things, in the confidence of his fortune and his 
power, deCpifed them, and feared no reverfe from the 
part of Caefar. 

Cato was the following year appointed praetor; 
but he can hardly be faid to have contributed fo 
much to the dignity of that high office by the refti- 
tude of his conduft, as to have derogated from it by 
the meannefs of his drefs ; for he would often go to 
the praetorial bench without his robe or his (hoes, 
and tit in judgment, even in capital cafes, on fome of 

the 
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the firft perfonages in Rome. Some will have it, that 
be pafled fentence when he had drunk after dinner ; 
but that is not true. He was refolved to extirpate 
that extreme corruption which then prevailed amongft 
the people in ele6Uons of every kind : and, in order 
to efFeft thi$, he moved that a law (hould be pafled 
in the fenate, for every candidate, though no infor- 
mation (hould be laid, to declare upon oath in what 
manner he obtained his ele6tion. This gave of-- 
fence to the candidates, and to the more mercenary- 
part of the. people. So that, as Cato was going in 
the morning to the tribunal, he was fo much infult- 
ed and pelted with ftones by the mob, that the whole 
court fled, and he with difficulty efcaped into the rof- 
trum. There he ftood, and his firm and fteady af- 
pcft foon hufhed the clamours and diforder of the 
populace ; fo that when he fpoke upon the fubjeft, 
he was heard with a general filence ♦. The fenate 
publicly teftified their approbation of his condu6t; 
but he anfwered, that no compliment could be paid 
to them at lead for deferting the praetor, and declin- 
ing to affift him when in manifeft danger. This mea- 
fure diftrefled the candidates confiderably : for, on 
the one hand, they were afraid of giving bribes, and, 
on the other, they were apprehenfive of lofing their 
ele£lion, if it (hould be done by their opponents* 
They thought it beft, therefore, jointly to depofit 
five hundred feftertia each t, than to canvafs in a fair 

* This circumi^ance in\Cato*8 life affords a good comment 911 
the following pailage in Virgil, and at the fame time the lak)oar* 
ed dignity and weight of that verfe 

— Pietate gravem et meritis fi forte viram qnem 
coovejs a very ftroog and jaft idea of Cato. 

Ac velnti tnagno in populo mm fcpe coorta eft 

Seditioy faevirque animis ignobile vulgus; 

Jaraque faces et faxa volant j foror arma minidrat. 

Turn, pietate gravem ct meritis fi forte virum qaena 

Confpcxcrc, filent, arredifque aoribus adftant. 

Ille regit didis animos, et pedora molcet. Virg. £n. I. 

t Cicero fpeakt of this agreement in oneof his epiftles to Atticuf • 

and 
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and legal manner ; and if any one (hould be con<- 
vifled of bribery, he (hould forfeit his depofit. Cato 
was appointed guarantee of this agreement, and the 
money was to be lodged in his hand ; but for this 
he accepted of fureties. When the day of eleftion 
came, Cato flood next to the tribune who prc- 
lided ; and, as he examined the votes, one of the 
depofing candidates appeared to have made ufe 
of fome fraud. He therefore ordered him to pay 
the money to the reft. But, after complimenting 
the integrity of Cato, they remitted the fine, and 
laid that the guilt was a fufficient punifhment. Cato^ 
however, rendered himfelf obnoxious to many by 
this condu£l, who feemed difpleafed that he affefted 
both the legiflative and judicial powers. Indeed 
there is hardly any authority fo much expdfed to 
envy as the latter; and hardly any virtue fo ob- 
jK)xious as that of juftice, owing to the popular 
weight and influence that it always carries along with 
it. For though he who adminifters juftice in a vir* 
tuous manner may not be refpefted as a man of va- 
lour, nor adtnired as a man of parts, yet his integrity 
is always produfiive of love and confidence. Va- 
lour produces fear, and parts create fufpicion : 
they are diftindions, .moreover, which are rather 
given than acquired. One arifes from a natural 
acutenefs ; the other from a natural firmnefs of mind. 
However, as juftice is a virtue fo eafily pra£Ucable 
and attainable, the oppofite vice is proportionably 
odioUvS. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of 
Rome in general. Biit Pompey in particular, whofe 
glory was to rife out of the ruins of his power, la*». 
boured, with unwearied afliduity, to procure im- 
peachments againft him. The incendiary Clodius, 
who had again entered the lifts of Pompey, ac^ufed 
Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian trea- 
fure, and of raifing an oppofition to Pompey, be- 
caufe the latter had refufed to accept of his daughter 

in 
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10 marriage. Cato, on the other hand, maintained, 
that though he was not fo much as fupplied with a 
horfe, or a foldier, by the government, yet he had 
brought more treafure to the commonwealth from 
Cyprus, than Pompey had done from fo many wars 
and triumphs over the harafled world. He afferted, 
that he never even wiflied for the alliance of Pom- 
pey, not becaufe he thought him unworthy, but be- 
caufe of the difference of their political principles. 
•* For my own part,*' faid he, "I rejefted the pro- 
** vince offered me as an appendage to my praetor- 
" ftiip; but 'for Pompey, he arrogated fome pro- 
*' vinces to himfelf, and fome he beflowed on his 
** friends. Nay, he has now, without even foliciting 
" your confent, accommodated Caefar in Gaul with 
'^ fix thoufand foldiers. Such forces, armaments, 
" and horfes, are now, it feems, at the.dipofal of 
** private men; and Pompey retains the title of 
*^ commander and general, while he delegates to 
*' others the legions and the provinces ; and con-* 
" tinues within the walls to prefidc at efeCUons, the 
" arbiter of the mob, and the fabricator of fedition* 
** From this condud: his principles are obvious. 
*' He holds it but one flep from anarchy to abfo- 
" lute power*." Thus Cato maintained his party 
againfl Pompey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imi- 
tator of Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereust is faid to 
have been of Socrates, who was tranfported with 
his difcourfes even to madnefs or intoxication. This 
Favonius flood for the office of apdile, and apparent- 
ly lofl it; but Cato, uppn examining the votes, and 

* This maxim has b^en verified in almoft every ftate. When 
ambitiom men aimed at abfolute pov?fcr, their firft meafure was 
to impede the regular movements of the conftitutional govern- 
ment i^' throwing all into confufion, that they might afcend to 
monarchy as ^neas went to the throne of Carthage, involved in 
a cloud. 

t See Plato's Phaedo, and the beginning of the Sympnfium^ 
This Apollodorus was furnamed Manicus, from his paffiouate en* 
Ibtafiafm. 

finding 
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(ifxling them all to be written in the fame hand, ap« 
pealed againft the fraud ; and the tribunes fet alide 
the eleBion. Favonius, therefore, was eleded, and 
in the difcharge of the feveral offices of his magiftracy 
he had the a&ftance of Cato, particularly in the 
theatrical entertainments that were given to the peo- 
ple. In thefe Cato gave another fpecimen of his 
economy; for he did not allow the players and mu- 
ficians crowns oi gold, but of wild olive, fuch ut 
they ufe in the Olympic games. Inftead of expenfive 
prefents, he gave the Greeks beets and lettuces, and 
radifhes and parfley ; and the Romans he prefentc^d 
with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and fag« 
gots of wood. Some ridiculed the meannefs of his 
prefents, while others were delighted with this re- 
laxation from the ufual feverity of his manners.' 
Afid Favonius, who appeared only as a common 
perfon amongft the fpedators, and had given up the 
management of the whole to Cato, declared the fame 
to the people, and publicly applauded his condufi, 
exhorting him to reward merit of every kind. Cu- 
rio, the colleague of Favonius, exhibited at the lame 
time in the other theatre a very magnificent enter- 
tainment : but the people left him, and were much 
more entertained with feeing Favonius ad the private 
citizen, and Cato matter of die ceremonies. It ispro-* 
bable, however, that he took this upon him only to 
(hew the folly of troublefome and expenGve prepara* 
tions in matters of mere amulement; and that ihe 
benevolence and good humour fuitable to fuch occa- 
fions would have a better effcft. 

When Scipio, Hypfacus, and Milo, were candi- 
dates Tor the confuKhip, aiul, befides the ufual infia- 
nious pradices of bribery, and corruption, had rc- 
courfe to violence, and murder, and civil war, it was 
propofed that Pompcy Ihould be appointed protedor 
of the elefUon. But Cato oppofed this, and (aid 
that the laws (hould not derive their fccurity from 

Pompey, 
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Pompty, but that Pompey flioiild owe his to the 
laws. 

However, when the confular power had been long 
fufpended, and the forum was in fcnne meafure be- 
fieged by three afmies, Cato, that things might not 
come to the worft, recommended to die fenate to 
confer that power on Pompey as a favour, with 
which his own influence would otberwife invcft him, 
and by thzt means to make a lefs evil the remedy for 
a greater. Bibuius, therefore, an agent of Cato's, 
moved in the fenate that Pompey fliould be created 
fole conful ; adding, that his adminiftration would 
either be of the greateft fervice to the ilate^ or thsCt, 
at leaft, if the commonwealth muft have a mafter, 
it would have the fatisfadion of being under the au- 
fpices of the greateft man in Rome. Cato, con- 
trary to every one's expedation, feconded the mo- 
tion ; intimating that any government was preferable 
to anarchy, and that Pompey promifed fair for a 
conftitutional adminiftration, and for liie prefervation 
of the city. 

Pompey being thus eleded conful, invited Cato 
to his houfe in the fuburbs. He received him with 
the greateft carefles and acknowledgments, and in- 
treated him to affift in his adminiftration, and to pre- 
fide.at his councils. Cato anfwered, that he had 
neither formerly oppofed Pompey out of private en- 
mityj nor fupported him of late out of perfonal fa- 
vour; but that the welfare of the ftate had been his 
motive in both: that, in private, he would affift 
him with his counfel whenever he ftiould be called 
upon; but that, in public, he ftiould fpeak his fen- 
timents, whether they might be in his favour or not. 
And he did not fail to do as he had told him. For, 
foon after, when Pompey propofed fevere punifli- 
ments and penalties againft thofe who had been 
guilty of bribery, Cato gave it as his opinion, that the 
paft ftiould be overlooked, and the future only ad- 
verted to: for that, if he ftiould fcrutinize into for- 
mer 
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mer ofFences of that kind, it %ould be difiicuh 
to fay where it would end ; ana (hould he eftablilh 
penal laws, expostfacto^ it would be hard that thofe 
who were convi8ed of former offences fhould fuffer 
for the breach of thofe laws whicS were then not in 
being. Afterwards, too, when impeachments were 
brought againft feveral perfons of rank, and fome of 
Pompey's friends among the reft, Cato, when he ob* 
ferved that Pompey favoured the latter, reproved 
him with great freedom, and urged him to the dif- 
charge of his duty. Pompey had ena£ted, that en«- 
comiums (hould no longer be fpoken iri favour of 
the prifoner at the bar ; and yet, he gave in to the 
court a written encomium* on Munatius Plancust, 
whqn be was upon his trial ; but Cato, when he ob- 
ferved this, as he was one of the judges, ftopped his 
ears, and forbade the apology to be read. Plancus, 
upon this, objeBed to Cato's being one of bis judges; 
yet he was condemned notwithftanding. Indeed, 
Cato gave the criminals in general no fmall perplexi- 
ty; for they were equally afraid of having him for 
their judge, and of objeBing to him ; as in the latter 
cafe it was generally underftood that they were un- 
willing to rely on their innocence; and by the fame 
means were condemned. Nay, to objeQ to the judg- 
ment of Cato, became a common handle of accufa- 
tion and reproach. 

Cxfar, at the fame time that he was profecuting 
the war in Gaul, was cultivating his intereft in the 
city, by all that friendftiip and munificence could ef- 
fed. Pompey faw this, and waked, as from a 
dream, to the warnings of Cato; yet he remained 
indolent: and Cato, who perceived the political 
neceflity of oppofing Caefar, determined himfelf to 

* Dion calls this an eulogium and a petition, Ivaiwt rt ayM 

f Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is midakenly called 
Flaccus, was then tribune of the people. He was accufed by Ci- 
cero, and defended by Ponopey; but unanimouHy condemned. 

3 • ftand 
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itand for the confulfhip, that he might thereby 
oblige him either to lay down his arms, or difcover 
his defigns. Cato*s competitors were both men of 
credit; but Sulpicius*, who was one of them, had 
himfelf derived great advantages from the authority of 
Cato. On this account he was cenfured as ungrate- 
ful; though Cato was not offended; '*for what won- 
" der,** faid he, •Ms it, that what a man efteems 
* the greateft happinefs, he fliould not give up to 
** anoAer!'* He procured an aft in the fenate, that 
no candidate fliould canvafs by means of others. 
This exafperated the people, becaufe it cut off at 
once the means of (Cultivating favour, and conveying 
bribes; and thereby rendered the lower order of 
citizens poor and infignificant. It was in fome mea- 
fure owing to this a6t that he loft the confulfliip ; for 
he confulted his dignity too mueh to canvafs in a 
popular manner himfelf; and his friends could not 
then do it for him. 

A repulfe, in this cafe, is for fome time attended 
with ftiame and forrow both to the candidate and his 
friends ; but Cato was fo little affeSed by it, that he 
anointed himfelf to play at ball, and walked as ufual 
after dinner with his friends in the forum^ without his 
Ihoes or his tunic. Cicero, fenfible how much Rome 
wanted fuch a conful, at once blamed his indolence 
with regard to courting the people on this occafion, 
and his inattention to future fuccefs; whereas he 
had twice applied for the praetorfhip. Cato anfwered, 
that his ill fuccefs in the latter cafe was not owing to 
the averfion of the people, but to the corrupt and 
compulfive meafures ufed amongft them; while'in 
an application for the confulfliip no fuch meafures 
could be ufed ; and he was fenfible, therefore, that 
the citizens were offended by thofe manners which it 

* The competitors were M. Claadius Marcellus, and Servius 
Sulpicios Rufus. The latter, according to Dion, was chofen for 
hif knowledge of the lawsj and the former for his eloquence. 

did 
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did not become a wife man eithsr to change for their 
fakes, or by repeating bis appliqi^n, to expofe hun-> 
felf to the fame ill fuccefs. 

Caefar bad, at this time, obtained many dangerous 
viQories over warlike nations; and bad fallen upon 
the Germans, though at peace with the Romans, 
and flain three hundred thoufand of them. Many 
of the citizens, on this occafion, voted a public 
thankfgiving; but Cato was of a different opinion^ 
and faid, " That Caerar Ihould be given up to the 
f< nations he had injured, that his condnd might not 
" bring a curfe upon 'the city ; yet the Gods, be 
^' faid, ought to be thanked, notwithflanding, that 
** the foldiers had not fuffered for the madnefs and 
** wickednefs of their general, but that they had in 
" mercy fpared the flate/* Csfar, upon this, fem 
letters to the fenate full of inve&ives againft Gate. 
When they were read, Cato rofe with great calmne&, 
and in a fpeech fo regular, that it feemed premeditate 
ed, faid, that, with regard to the letters, as they con- 
tained nothing but a little of Csfar^s buffooneryt 
they deferved not to be anfwered: and then, laying 
open the whole plan of Csfar's condufi, more like 
a friend who knew his bofom counfels, than an ene« 
my, he ihewed the fenate that it was not the ♦Bri- 
tons or the Gauls they had to fear, but Cxfar him- 
felf. This alarmed them fo much, that Cesar's 
friends were forry they had produced the letters that 
occafioned it. Nothing, however, was then re- 
folved upon; only it was debated concerning the 
propriety of appointing a fucceffor to Caefar ; and 
when Caefar's friends required, that in cafe thereof, 
Pompey too fliould relinquifh his army, and give 
up his provinces; "Now," cried Cato, "is com- 
" ing to pafs the event that I foretold t. It is ob- 

" vious, 

* Amiot think* we ought here to read nf/^^fe^, and not B^awwf. 

t But was not this very impolitic in Cato? Was it not a vain 

facrifice to his ambition of prophecy? Caefar could not long 

remaia 
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•* Tious, that Cxrair urill have recourfe to arms ; and 
^ diat the power vhich he has obtained by deceiving 
•• Ibe people, he will toake ufe of to enflave them.** 
However^ Cato had but little influence out of the 
fenate, for the people were bent on aggrandizing 
Caefar; and even the fenate, while convinced by 
the arguments of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

When the news was brought that Csfar had taken 
Ariminum^ and was advancing with his army to- 
wards Rome, the people in general, and even Pom- 
pcy, caft their eyes upon Cato, as on the only perfoii 
who had forefeen the original defigns oF Caefar. 
" Had ye, then," faid Cato, " attended to my coun« 
" fels, you would neither now have feared the power 
** of one man, nor would it have been in one man 
•' that you fhould have placed your hopes." Pom- 
pey anfwered, that " Cato, had indeed, been a better 
'^ prophet; but that he had himfelf a£ted a more 
" friendly part." And Cato then advifed the fenate 
to put every thing into the hands of Pompey ; " for 
** die authors of great evils," he faid, " knew heft 
^ how to remove them." As Pompey perceived 
that 'his forces were infufficient, and even the few 
that he had by no means hearty in his caufe, he 
thou^t proper to leave the city. Cato, being de« 
termined to follow him, fent his' younger fon to Mu- 
Batius, who was in the country of the Brutii, and 
took the elddl along with him. As his family, and 

remain onacqaainted with what had pafled in the fenate ; and 
Cato's obfervatioD on this occadon was not much more difcreet 
than it woold be to teU a madman, who had a ^flambeau in his 
liand, thatbe intended to bora a houfe. Cato» in our opinion, 
with aU his virtae^ contributed no lefs to the deftrudion of the 
coamonwealth than Csefar himfelf. Wherefore did be idly ex- 
afperate tlut ambitious man» by objeding againft a public thanlcf- 
giving for his vidories ? There was a prejudice in that part of 
Cato*s condud, which had but the ihadow of virtue to fuppoft 
It. Nay> it is more than probable, that it was out of fpite to 
Caefar, that Cato gave the whole confular power to Pompey. It 
fnoft be remembered^ that Caefar had debauched Cato*B fifter. 

Vol. V. H par- 
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particularly bis daughters, wanted a proper fuperin- 
tendant, he took Marcia again, who was then a rich 
widow ; for HortenGus was. dead, and had left her 
his whole eftate. This cirtruroftance gave Caefar 
occaGon to reproach Cato with his avarice ; and to 
call him the mercenary hufband. " For why/* faid 
he, ^^ did he part with her, if he had occaGon for 
" her himfelf ? And, if he had not occaGon for her, 
** why did he take her again ? The reafon is obvious: 
" It was the wealth of HortenGus. He lent the 
^^ young man his wife, that he might make her a rich 
" widow/* But in anfwer to this, one need only 
quote that pafTage of Euripides, 

Call Hercules a Coward* ! 

For it would be equally abfurd to reproach Cato 
with covetoufnefs, as it would be to charge Hercules 
with want of courage. Whether the condud of 
Cato was altogether unexceptionable in this affair, is 
another queftion. However, as foon as he had re- 
married Marcia, he gave her the charge of his fami- 
ly, and followed Pompey. 

From that time, it is faid, that he neither cut his 
hair, nor (haved his beard, nor wore a garland ; but 
was uniform in his drefs, as in his anguifli for his coun- 
try* On which Gde foever viftory might for a while 
declare^ he changed not on that account his habit. 
Being appointed to the government of Sicily, he 
pafled over to Syracufe; and Gnding that AGhius 
Pollio was arrived at Meffania with a detachment 
from the enemy, he fent to him to demand the rea- 
fon of his coming ; but Pollio only anfwered his 
queftion by another ; and demanded of Cato to know 
the caufe of thofe revolutions. When he was in- 
formed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was 
encamped at Dyrrhachium, how myfterious, faid. he, 
are the ways of Providence ! When Pompey neither 

* This paiTage is in the firfl aft of the Hercules Furens. 
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afted upon the principles of wifdom, nor of ju(lice» 
he was invincible ; but now that he would fave the 
liberties of his country, his good fortune feems to 
have forfaken him. Afinius, he faid» he could eafily 
drive out of Sicily ; but as greater fupplies were at 
hand, he was unwilling to involve the tfland in war. 
He therefore advifed the Syracufans to confult their 
fafety by joining the ftronger party ; and fpon after 
fet fail. When he came to Pompey, his conftant 
fentiments were, that the war (hould be procrafti- 
nated in hopes of peace; for that, if they came to 
blows, which party foever might be fuccefsful, the 
event would be decifive againft the liberties of the 
ftate. He alfo prevailed on Pompey, and the coun- 
cil of war, that neither any city fubjeft to the Ro- 
mans fliould be facked^ nor any Roman killed, ex- 
cept in the field of battle. By this he gained great 
glory, and brought over many, by his humanity, to 
the intereft of Pompey. 

When he went into Afia for the purpofe of raifing 
men and (hips, he took with him his filler Servilia, 
and a little boy that (he had by Lu cull us ; for fince 
the death of her hufband, (he had lived with him : 
and this circumftance of putting herfelf under the 
eye of Cato, and of following him through the fevere 
difcipline of camps, greatly recovered her reputation; 
yet Caefar did not fail to cenfure Cato, even on her 
account. 

Though Pompey*s officers in Afia did not think 
that they had much need of Cato's afliftance, yet 
he brought over the Rhodians to their intereft ; and 
there leaving his filler Servilia and her fon, he joined 
Pompey's forces, which were now on a refpeftable 
footing, both by fea and land. It was on this occa- 
fion that Pompey difcovered his final views. At 
firft, he intended to have given Cato the fupreme 
naval command ; and he had then no fewer than five 
hundred men of war, befide an infinite number of 
open galleys and tenders. Refle&ing, however, or 
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reminded by his friends, that Cato*s great principle 
watS on all occaiions to refcue the commonwealth froat 
the government oF an individual; and that^ if in-i 
veiled tvith fo confiderable a power himfelf, the mo^ 
meht Cxfar fhould be vanquifihed, he would oblige 
Pompby too to lay tlown his arms^ and fubmit to the 
laws ; he changed his intentions, though he had 
already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the'com^ 
mand of the fleet to fiibulus. The zeal of Cato^ 
however, was not abated by this condu6L When 
they were on the eve of battle at Dyrrachium, Pom- 
pey himfelf addrefled and encouraged- the army, and 
ordered his officers to do the fame. Their addrefles^ 
notwithftanding» were coldly received: But whett 
Cato rofe and (poke, upon the principles of philb^ 
fophy, concerning liberty, virtue, death, and glory; 
when, by his impaffioned adion, he (hewed that be 
felt what he fpoke ; and that his eloquence took its 
glowing colours from his foul ; when he concluded 
with an invocation to the Gods, as witneffes of their 
efforts for the prefervation of their country, the plau- 
dits of the army rent the (kies ; and the generals 
marched on in full confidence of viftory. They 
fought, and were vi6korious ; though Caefar's good 
genius availed him of the frigid caution and diffi«» 
dence of Pompey, and rendered the vidory incom-> 
plete. But theft things have been mentk>ned in the 
life of Pompey. Amid the general joy that followed 
this fucccfs, Cato alone mourned over his country, 
and bewailed that fatal and cruel ambition, which 
covered the field with the bodies of citizens fallen by 
the hands of each other. When Pompey, in purfuit 
of Cxiar, proceeded to Thelfaly, and left in Dyrra- 
chium a larvae quantity of arras and treafure, together 
with lome friends ami relations, he gave the whole in 
chance to Cato. with the command of fifteen cohorts 
only ; for ftill he was afraid of his republican princi- 
p)c$« If he (hiHild be vanquilhed. he knew he 
would be faithful to hioii but if he Ihould be 
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yi&QT, be knew» at the. fame time, that he would not 
permit him to reap the reward of conqueft in the 
fweets of abfolute power. Cato, however, had the 
fatisfadion of being attended by many illuftrious 
perfons in Dyrrachium. 

After the fatal overthrow at Pbarfalia, Cato deter* 
mined, in cafe of Pompey's death, to condufl the 
people under bis charge to Italy, and then to retire 
into exile, far from the cognizance or the power of 
the tyrant; but if Pompey furvived, he was refolved 
to keep his little forces together for him. With this 
defign he pafled into Corcyra, where the fleet was 
flationed ; and would there have reiigned his com- 
mand to Cicero, becaufe he had been conful, and 
himfelf only praetor : . but Cicero declined it, and . 
fet fail for Italy. Pompey the Younger refented this 
defedion ; and was about to lay violent hands on 
Cicero and fome others, but Cato prevented him by 
private expoftulation ; and thus faved the lives botn 
of Cicero and the reft. 

Cato, upon a fuppofition that Pompey the Great 
vould make his efcape into Egypt or Ly bia, prepar- 
ed to follow him, together with his little force, 
after having firft given, to fuch as chofe it, the li- 
berty of ftaying behind. As foon as he had reached 
the African co^ft, he met with Sextus, Pompey 's 
younger fon, who acquainted him with the death of 
his father. This greatly affliBed the little band; 
but as Pompey was no more, they unanimoufly re- 
folved to hav(£ no other leader than Cato. Cato, out 
of compafldon to the honeft men that had put their 
confidence in him, and becaufe he would not leave 
theip deftitqte in a foreign country, took upon him 
the command. He firft made for Cyrene, and was 
received by the people, though they had before 
Ihut their gates againft Labienus. Here he under- 
flood that Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was en- 
tertained by Juba; and that Appius Varus, to whom 
Pompey had given the government of Africa, had 
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joined them with hig forces. Cato, therefore, re- 
folved to march to them by land, as it was now win- 
ten He had coUeded together a great many aflesto 
carry water; and furnifhed hirofelf alfo with cattle 
and other victualling provifions, as well as with a 
number of carriages. He had likewife in his train 
fome of the people called Pfylli*, who obviate the 
bad efFefts of the bite of ferpents, by fucking out 
the poifon ; and deprive the ferpents theipfelves o£ 
their ferocity by their charms. During a continued 
march for feven days, he was always forcmoR^ 
though he made ufe of neither horfe npr chariot. 
Ever after the unfortunate battle of Pharfalia, he 
ate fitting t, intending it as an additional token of 
mourning, that he never lay down except to deep. 

♦ Thcfe people were Co called from their king Pfyllas, wbofe. 
tomb was in the region of the Syrtes. Varro tells as* th^t to try. 
the legitimacy of their children, they TuflFer them to be bitten by 
a venomous fcrpent ; and if they furvive the wound/ they con- 
clude that they are not fpurious. Crates Pergamenas fays, there 
were a people of this kind at Paros, OQ the Hellefpont, called 
Ophiogeoes. whofe touch alone was a cure for the bite of a fer-, 
pt^nt. Celius obferves, that the Pfylli fuck out the poifon from 
tlie. wound, not by any fuperior iklll or quality, but l^caule they 
have courage enough to do it. Some writers have afierted that 
the Pfylli have an innate quality in their conftitution that is poi« 
fonous to ferpents ; and that the fmell of it throws them into a 
profound deep. Pliny maintains, that every man ha^ in himfelf 
a natural poifon for ferpents i and that thofe creatures will ihon 
the human faliva as they would boiling water. The faAing 
faliva. in particular, if it comes within their mouths, kills them 
immediately. If, therefore, we may^ believe that the human (a- 
liva is an antidote to the poifon of a ferpent, we (hall have no oc* 
cation to believe, at the fame time, that the Pfylli were endowed 
with any peculiar qualities of this kind, but that their fuccels ia 
thefe operations arofe, as Celfus fays. Ex audacia ufu cmfirmor 
ta. However, they made a conliderable trade of it i and we are 
afTured, that they have been known to import the African fer- 
pents into Italy, and other countries, to increafe their gain. Pliny 
fays, they brought fcorpions into Sicily y but they would not live 
in that iiland. 

t The conful Varro did the fame after the battle of Camu^. 
It was a ceremony of mourning. 

By 
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By the end of winter he reached the place of his 
deftination in Lybia, with an armv of near .ten 
thoufand men. The affairs of Scipio and Varus 
were in a bad fituation, by reafon of the mifunder* 
(landing and diftradion which prevailed between 
them, and which led them to pay their court 
with great fervility to Tuba, whofe wealth and power 
rendered him intoleraoly arrogant. For when he 
firft gave Cato an audience, he took his place be- 
tween Scipio and Cato ; but Cato took up his chair, 
and removed it to the other fide of Scipio : thus giv-* 
ing him the moft honourable place, though he was 
bis enemy, and had publifhed a libel againft him. 
Cato's adverfaries have not paid proper regard to his 
fpirit on this occafion ;' but they have been ready 
enough to blame him for putting Philoftratus in the • 
middle, when he was walking with him one day in 
Sicily, though be did it entirely out of regard to 
philofophy. In this manner he humbled Juba, who 
had confidered Scipio and Varus as little more than 
his lieutenants ; and he took care alfo to reconcile 
them to each other. 

The whole army then defired him to take the 
command upon him ; and Scipio and Varus readily 
offered to refign it : but he faid, ^^ He would not 
^^ tranfgrefs the laws, for the fake of which he was 
*^ waging war with the man who trampled upon 
" them ; nor, when he was only proprietor, take the 
** command from ^proconsul.'* For Scipio had been 
appointed proconful ; and his name infpired the 
generality with hopes of fuccefs; for they thought a 
Scipio could not be beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being eftablilhed commander in chief, to. 
gratify Juba, was inclined to put all the inhabitants 
of Utica to the fword, and to raze the city, as s^ 
place engaged in the intereft of Cacfar. But Cata 
would not Tuffer it; he inveighed loudly in council 
againft that defign, invoking heaven and ear^h to 
oppofe it; aad, with much diSBcMlty, refcued that 

people 
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people out of the hands of cruelty. After whkhf 
partly on their application, and partly at the requeft 
of Scipio, he agreed to take the command of die 
town, that it might neither >viUingly nor unwillingly 
fall into the hands of Csefar. Indeed, it was a place 
very convenient and advantageous to thofe who were 
mailers of it ; and Cato added much to its ftrength^ 
as well as convenience ; for he brought into it a 
vaft quantity of bread-corn, repaired the walls, 
^rc£ted towers, and fortified it with ditches and ram<» 
parts. Then he difarmed all the youth of Utica^ 
and pofted them in the trenches under his eye : as 
for the reft of the inhabitants, he kept them clofe 
within the walls; but, at the fame time, took greal 
c<tre that they Ihould fuSer no injury of any kind 
from the Romans. And by the fupply of arms» of 
money, and provifions, which he fent in great quaiw> 
tiiies to the camp, Utica came to be conBdered as the 
principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given Pompey, he now 
gave to Scipio, " Not to rifque a battle with an able 
" and experienced warrior, but to take the advao-s 
^' tage of time, which moft effe£iually blafls the 
^^ growth of tyranny." Scipio, however, in his 
yafhnefs, defpifed tbefe counfels, and once even 
fcrupled not to reproach Cato with cowardice ; a(k* 
jng him, '^ Whether he could not be fatisfied with 
♦' fitting ftill himfelf within ^alls and bars, unlefs 
*' he hindered others from taking bolder meafures 
" upon occafion." Cato wrote back, *' That he 
^' was ready to crofs over into Italy with the 
" horfe and foot which he had brought into Africa ; 
" and, by bringing Caefar upon himfelf, to draw 
^' him from his dcfign againft Scipio." But Scipiq 
only ridiculed the propofal; and it was plain tfiat 
Cato now repented his giving up to him the com^ 
mand, fince he faw that Scipio would take no ra- 
lionai fcheme for the condutt of the war ; and that, 
if he fhould, beyond all expeftation, fqccced, he 
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would behave with no kind of moderation to the ci^ 
tizens. It was, therefore, Cato's judgment, and he 
often declared it to his friends, ** That^ by reafon of 
^ the incapacity and raOinefs of the generals^ he 
^ could hope no good end of the war ; and that, 
^ even if viftory (hould declare for them, and Ca^ar 
*' he deftroyed — for bis part, he would not ftay at 
^ Rome, but fly from the cruelty and inhumanity of 
^ Scipio, who already threw out infolent menaces 
^ againft many of the Romans.*' 

The thing came to pafs fooner than he expe8ed. 
About midnight 2^ perfon arrived from the army^ 
whence he had been three days in coming, with 
news that a great battle had been fou^t at Tbapfus 3 
that all was loA ; that Caefar was mafter of both the 
camps; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with a 
few troops, which haid efcaped the general flaugh- 

On the receipt of fuch tidings, the people of Uti- 
ca, as might be expefted amidft the apprehenfion^ of 
Bight and war, were in the utmoft diftraftion, and 
could fcarcely keep themfelves within the walls. Bui 
Cato making his appearance among the citizens, 
who were running up and down the ftreets with 
great confufion and clamour, encouraged them in 
the beft manner he could. To remove the violence 
of terror and aftonifliment, he told them the cafe 
might not be fo bad as it was reprefented, the mif- 
fortune being poflibly exaggerated by report : and 
thus he calmed the prefent tumult. As foon as it 
was light, he fummoned to the temple of Jupiter , 
the three hundred ; whom he made ufe of as a coun- 
cil. Thefe were Romans who trafficked there in 
merchandife and exchange of money ; and to them 
he added all the fenators and their fons. While 
they were aflembling, he entered the houfe with great 
compofure and firmnefs of look, as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened ; and read a book which he 
had in his hand. This contained an account of 
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the (lores, the corn, the arms, and other implementt 
of war, and the mufters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter^ 
*^ with commending the three hundred, for the 
*^ extraordinary alacrity and fidelity they had (hewn 
*^ in ferving the public caufe with their purfes, their 
^^ perfons, and their counfels ; and exhorting them 
** not to entertain different views, or to endeavour 
*' to fave themfelves by flight. For, continued he, 
*' if you keep in a body, Caefaf will not hold you 
*' in fuch contempt, if you continue the war ; and 
^^ you will be more likely to be fpared, if you have 
** recourfe to fubmiflfion. I defire you will con(ider 
^^ the point thoroughly ; and what refolution foevor 
^ you may take, I will not blame you. If you are 
^^ inclined to go with the ftream of fortune, I (hall 
^^ impute the change to the neceflity of the times : 
*' if you bear up againft their threatening afpeft^ 
^^ andf continue to face danger in the caufe of libertyj 
** I will be your fellow-foldier, as well as captain^ 
<* till our country has experienced the laft i(rues of 
** her fate : our country is not in Utica, or Adry- 
" mettum, but in Rome; and (he, in her vaft re- 
" fources, has often recovered herfelf from greater 
" falls than this. Many refources we certainly 
*' have at prefent : and the principal is, that we have 
** to contend with a man whofe occa(ions oblige him 
<' to attend to various obje8s. Spain is gone over 
" to young Pompey ; and Rome, as yet unaccuftom- 
" ed to the yoke^ is ready to fpurn it from her, 
" and to rife on any profpeft of change. Nor is 
*' danger to be declined. In this you may take 
" your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal of his 
" blood in the moil iniquitous caufe ; whereas, if 
•* you fucceed, you will live extremely happy; if 
*' you mifcarry, the uncertainties of war will be ter- 
" minated with a glorious death. . However, de- 
" liberate among yourfelves as to the fteps you 
^^ (hould take, fit(l inireating heaven to profper your 
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** determinations, in a manner worthy the courage 
•* and zeal you have already Ihewn/* 

This fpeech of Cato's infpired fome with confi- 
dence, and even with hope ; and the generality were 
fo much affefted with his intrepid, his generous, and 
humane turn of mind, that they almoft forgot their 
prefeni danger ; and looking upon him as the only 
general that was invincible, and fuperior to all for- 
tune, ^^ they defired him to make what ufe he 
^ thought proper of their fortunes and their arms ; 
^ for that it was better to die under his banner, than 
** to fave their lives at the expence of betraying fo 
" much virtue/* One of the council obferved the 
expediency of a decree for enfranchifing the flaves ; 
^nd many commended the motion : Cato, however, 
laid, *< He would not do that, becaufe it was neither 
^ juft nor lawful ; but fuch as their matters would 
^ voluntarily difcharge, he would receive, provided 
•^ they were of a proper age to bear arms/' This 
many promifed to do ; and Cato withdrew, after 
having ordered lifts to be made out of all that fliould 
offer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from 
Jiiba and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a fmall corps, 
{Concealed in the mountains, defired to know Cato's 
intentions ; propofing to wait for him if he left Uti- 
ca, or to affift him if he chofe to ftand a (iege. Sci- 
pio alfo lay at anchor under a promontory , near 
Utica, expefting an anfwer on the fame account. 

jbato thought it advifeable to keep the meffengers 
till he (hiould know the final determination of the 
three hundred. All of the Patrician order, with 
great readinefs enfranchifed and armed their flaves ; 
biit as for the three hundred, who dealt in traffic 
and loans of money at high intereft, and whofe flaves 
v^cre a confiderable part of their fortune, the impref* 
fiQn which Cato's fpeech had made upon them, did 
not laft long. As fome bodies eafily receive heat, and 
as eafily grow cold again when the 'fire is removed; 
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fo the light of CatQ warmed and liberalized thefe trai- 
ders; but when tbey came to confider the matter 
among themfelves, the dread of Csfar foon put to 
flight their reverence for Cato, and for virtue : for 
thus they talked — *' What are we, and what is th^ 
•* man whofe orders we refufe to receive ? Is it no| 
^^ Caefar, into whofe hands the whole power of the 
V Roman empire is fallen; and furely none of U9 
<* is a Scipio, a Pompey, or a (7ato. Shall we» at a 
'•* liitie when their fe^rs make all men entertain fenhf 
^* timents beneath their dignity — Shall we, in Uti» 
1* cai fight for the liberty of Home, with a man againft 
<^ whom Cato and Pompey the Great durft not make 
^* a ftand ip Italy? Shall i/^e enfranchife our flavef 
<* to oppofe Caefar, who have no more liberty ourf. 
^* felves than the conqueror is pleafed to leave ifs? 
^ Ah! wretches that wq ^rel Let us at laft know 
^' purielye$9 and fend deputies tq intercede with ^im 
^* for mercy/' Thi9 wa4 the l^pgu^ge pf the moft 
moderate among the three hundred: but the gneateft 
part of them lay iq wait fpr the patricians, tbinkiag| 
if they could feize upon them, they (hould mori^ 
f afily make their peace ^jth Csfar. > Cato fufpeQ- 
fd the change, but made no remonftrances againft it* 
be only wrote to Scipio and Juba to keep at a dif- 
tance from Utica» becaufe the three hundred wer^ 
not to be depend^^d upon. 

In the mean lime a conGderable body of cavalry^ 
who had efcaped out of the battle, approached Uti«t 
ca, and difpatched three men to Cato, though they 
could come to no unanimous refolution. For foaiie^ 
were for joining Juba, feme Cato, and others werQ 
afraid to enter Ucica. This account toeing brought 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend tp 
the bufinefs of the three hundred, and, quietly take 
down the names of fuch as offered to fet free their 
flaves, withpiit pretending to ufe the lead compuU 
lion. Then he went out of the town, taking the 
fenators with him, to a conference with the princi- 
3 pal 
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pal officers of the cavalry. He intreated their offi- 
cers not to abandon fo many Roman fenators ; not 
to chufe Juba, rather than Cato, for their general, 
but to join and mutually contribute to each other's 
Tafety, by entering the city, which was imptegnable 
in point of ftrength^ and had provifions and evtry 
thing neceflary for defence for many years. The 
fenators feconded this application with prayers and 
tears. The officers Went to confult the troops under 
their command; and Cato, with the fenators, fat 
down upon one of the mounds to wait their anfwer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up ih great fury, 
inveighing againft the three hundred^ who^ he faid, 
behaved in a very diforderly manner, and were raifing 
totmtiotions in the city. Upon khis, triany of the 
lenators thought their condition def^erate, and gave 
into the utmoft expreffions of grief. But Cato en- 
deavoured to encourage theAi, and riequefted the 
ttknie hundred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the propo- 
fals of the cavalry. The anfwer from them was, 
* That they had no ddBre to be ih the pay of Juba ; 
** nor did they fear Cafar whife they fliould have 
** Cato for their general; but to bie Ihut up with 
•* Uticans, Phoenicians, who would change with the 
^ wind, was a circumftance which they could not 
•* bear to think of. For," faid they, •* if they are 
^ quiet nowy yet when Caefar arrives, they will be- 
** tray us and cbnfpire our deftruftion. Whoever, 
** therefore, defires us to range under his banners 
*• there, itiuft firft expel the Uticans, or put them 
•* to the fword, and then call us into a place clear of 
•• enemi^ and barbarians.** Thefe propofals ap- 
peared to Cato extremely barbarous and favage': 
however, he mildly anfwered, " That he would talk 
•* with the three hundred about them." Then en- 
tering the city again, he applied to that fet of men, 
vho now no longer, out of reverence to him, difleita- 
bled or palliated their defigns. They openly ex- 
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preiied their refentment, that any citizens {hoold 
prefume to lead them againft Caefar, with whom all 
conteft was beyond their power and their hopes. 
Nay, fome went fo far as to fay, " That the fena- 
^ tors ou^t to be detained in the town till Caefar 
•• came." Cato let this pafs, as if he heard it not j 
and, indeed, he was a little deaf. 

But being informed that the cavalry were march- 
ing oflF, he was afraid that the three hundred would 
take fome defperate ftep with refpeft to the fenators; 
and he therefore went in purfuit of them with his 
friends. As he found they were got under march, 
he rode after them. It was with pleafure they faw 
him approach ; and they exhorted him to go with 
them, and fave his life with theirs. On this occa- 
fion, it is faid, that Cato (hed tears, while he inter* 
ceded with extended hands in behalf of the fenators. 
He even turned the heads of fome of their horfes^ 
and laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed with 
them to ftay, at lead that day, to fecure the retreat of 
the fenators. 

When he came back with them, and had com*^ 
mitted the charge of the gates to fome, and the ciu* 
del to others, the three hundred were under great 
apprehenfions of being puniibed for their inconftan^ 
cy, and fent to beg of Cato, by all means, to come 
and fpeak to them. But the fenators would not fuf* 
fer him to go. They faid, they would never let their 
guardian and deliverer come into the hands of fuch 
perfidious and traitorous men. It was now, indeed, 
that Cato*s virtue appeared to all ranks of men in 
Utica in the cleareft light, and commanded the 
higheft love and admiration. Nothing could be 
more evident, than that the mofl perfeft integrity 
was the guide of his anions. He had long refolve4 
to put an end to his being, and yet he fubmitted to 
inexpreffible labours, cares, and confliSs, for others; 
that, after he had fecured their lives, he might re- 
linquifh his own. For his intentions, in that refpeO, 

were 
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trere obvious enough though he endeavoured to 
conceal them. 

Therefore, after having fatisfied the fenators as 
veil as he could, he went alone to wait upon the 
three hundred. " They thanked him for the fa- 
*' vour, and intreated him to truft them and make 
•• ufe of their fervices ; but as they were not Catos, 
** nor had Cato*s dignity of mind, they hoped he 
•* would pity their weaknefs. They told him, they 
•• had refolved to fend deputies to Caefar, to ipter- 
*' cede firft and principally for Cato. If that requeft 
•* ihould not be granted, they would have no ob- 
** ligation to him for any favour to themfelves ; but, 
*< as long as they had breath, would (igbt for Cato.** 
Cato made his acknowledgments for their regard, 
and advifed them to fend immediately to intercede 
for themfelves. " For me/* faid he, " intercede 
" not. It is for the conquered to turn fuppliants, 
*• and for thofe who have done an injury to beg par- 
•• don:-^for my part, I have been unconquered 
** through life, and fuperior in the thing I wiOied to 
•• be ; for in juftice and honour I am Cacfar's fupe- 
^ rior. Cxfar is the vanquiihed, the falling man; 
•• being now clearly convi£led of thofe defigns 
^ againft his country, which he had long denied.** 

After he had thus fpoken to the three hundred, 
he left them ; and being informed, that Csfar was 
already on his march to Utica, "Strange!'* faid 
he, "it feems he takes us for men.** He then 
went to the fenators, and defired them to haften 
their flight while the cavalry remained. He likewifc 
(hut all the gates, except that which leads to the 
fca; appointed fliips for thofe who were to depart; 
provided for good order in the town; redrefled 
grievances; compofed difturbances, and furniflied 
all who wanted with the neceflary provifions for the 
voyage. About this time Marcus Oftavius* ap- 
proached the place with two legions; and, as foon 

* The Ciiiie who cooimanded Pompey's fleet. 

as 
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ai he had encamped^ fent to defire Cato to fetd« 
with him the bufinefs of the commandi. Cat» gftVt 
the mefiengers h6 ahfutrek*; but^ timifng to hi$ friends, 
fatdi ** Need vre woncter that oilt caufe has mx 
** prol^ered, wheti we ittain ot)r aibbiticm oA ihfe 
« very brink of tuinr 

Iti the meah tilxie, having intelligence tteti the 
tavialry^ at thbir departure, were taking the goo& 
of the Utkans as lawful prizei he haftened up t6 
them, afid fnatched the plunder out of th(i hal^ds 6f 
\ht foremdft: upon which diey all threw down Wh^ 
they had g6t» and retired in filence^ deje^ed aiid 
afhamed. He theh aflembled the Uticahs, ahd ap- 
plied to them in behalf of the three hundred, defif:^ 
ing them not to exafperate Caefar againft thoTe Ra- 
mans, but t6 z6t in concert with thetki, and co^fuk 
each other^s (kfety^ After which he returned to the 
fea-fide tb'look updn the embarkation; and fiidh 6T 
his fiiends and acquaintance as he could perfdad^ ib 
go, he embraced, and difmiiTed with great marki 6T 
afife£tion. His foft was not willing to go with thfe 
reft; and he thought it was not right to inlMl oti h?s 
leaving a father he was fo fond of. There Was bilfe 
Slaty llus*, a young man, who afFefted a firmiiefs 
of refolutioti above his years, and, in ail ref^d:^, 
ftudied to appear, like Cato, fuperior to paflion. As 
this young man's enmity to Csefar was well knbWii, 
Cato defired him by all means to take fliip with the 
reft; and, when he found him bent upon ft&ying, 
he turned to Apollonides the ftoic, and Demetriurs 
the peripatetic, and faid, "It is your bufiaefs to rc- 
*' duce this man's extravagance of mind, and to 
'* make him fee what is for his good." He now 
difmiiTed all except fuch as had bufinefs of imports 
ance with him; and upon thefe he fpent that night 
and great part of the day following. 

* This brave young Roman wa^ the fame who, after the bat* 
tie of Philippi, went through the enemy> to enquire into tbe 
condition of Brutus's camp« and was flain in his retvra by Ca&- 
far*8 fokliers, 

Lucius 
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Luciu8 Cieiar, a relation of tlie conqueror, v9ho 
intended to intercede for the three hondred^ defired 
Cato to affift him in compofing a fuitable fpeech : 
«« And for you/* faid he, •« I fhall think it an ho- 
^ nour to become the moft humble fuppliant, and 

* even to throw myfelf at his feet/' Cato, how- 
ever, would HOC fufFer it : •* If I chofe to be in- 
^ debted," faid he, « to C«far for my life, I ought 
** to go in perfon, and without any mediator ; but I 
^ will not have any obligation to a tyrant in a bufi- 
•* ne£i by which he fubveru the laws : and he does 
" fabvert the laws, by faving, as a matter, thofe over 
•• whom he has no right of authority. Nevcrthelefs, 
•' we will confider, it you pleafe, how to make your 
** application moft effeftusd in behalf of the three 
•» hundred." 

After he had fpent fome time with Lucius Caefaf 
upon this affair, he recommended his fon and his 
friends to^his proteftion, conduced him a Hide on 
his way, and then took his leave, and retired to his 
own houfe. His fon and the reft of his friends being 
aflembled there, he difcourfed with them a confider- 
aWe time; and, among other things, charged the 
young man to take no (hare in the adminiftration : 
** For the ftate of affairs," faid he, " is fuch, that it 
•* is impoffible for you to fill any office in a manner 
•* worthy of Cato ; and to do it otherwifc, would be 
•* unworthy of yourfelf." 

In the evening he went to the bath; where, bc- 
diinking himfelf of Statyllius, he called out aloud to 
ApoUonides, and faid, ' Have you taken down the 

* pride of that young man ? and is he gone without 

* bidding us farewell ?* " No indeed," anfwered' 
the philofopher, " we have taken a great deal of 
•* pains with him; but he continues as lofty and 
•* refolute as ever ; he fays he will ftay, and certainly 
** follow your conduft." Cato then fmiled, and 
faid, * That will foon be feen/ 

Vol. V. I After 
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After bathing, be went to fupper, witb ia large 
company, at whicb he fat, as he bad always done 
fince the batde of Pharfalia ; for (as we obferved 
before) he never now lay down, except to fieep. All 
his friends, and the magiftrates of Utica, fupped 
with him. After fupper, the wine was feafoned with 
much wit and learning ; and many queftions in phi^ 
lofophy were propofed and difcufled. In the courfe 
of the converfation, they came to the paradoxes of 
the Stoics (for fo their maxims are commonly 
called) and to this in particular, " That the good 
f^ man only is free, and all bad men are flaves*.^ 
The peripatetic, in purfuance of his principles, took 
up the argument againft it. Upon which Cato at- 
tacked him with great warmth ; and in a louder and 
more vehement accent than ufual, carried on a moft 
fpirited difcourfe to a confiderable length. From 
the tenor of it, the whole company perceived be had 
determined to put an end to his being, to extricate 
himfelf from the hard conditions on which he was to 
bold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy filence the con- 
fequence of his difcourfe, he endeavoured to recover 
the fpirits of his guefts, and to remove their fufpi* 
cions, by talking of their prefent affairs, and ex« 
prcfling his fears both for his friends and partizans 
who were upon their voyage ; and for thofe who had 
to make their way through dry deferts, and a barba- 
rous country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his 
ufual evening walk with his friends, and gave the 
officers of the guards fuch orders as the occafion re- 
quired, and then retired to his chamber. The ex- 
traordinar)' ardour with which he embraced his fon 
and his friends at this parting, recalled all their fuf- 
picions. He lay down, and began to read Plato's 
book on the Immortality of the Squl ; but before he 

* This was not onlj the fentiment of the floics, bat of 
Socrates. 

had 
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had gotie through with it, he looked up> and took 
taotice that his fword was not at the head of his bed, 
where it ufed to hang ; for his fon had taken it away 
\fhilt he was at fupper. He, therefore, called his 
fervaht, and afked hinij who had taken away his 
fword ? As the fervant made no anfwer, he returned 
to his bobk ; and, after a while, without any appiear- 
toce of hafte or hurry, a^ if it was only by accident 
khat he called for the fword, he orderea him to brinff 
It. The fervant ftill delayed to bring it ; and he had 
{patience till he had read out his book ; but then he 
called his fervants one by one, and in a louder tone 
demanded his fword. At laft he (truck one of them 
fuch a blow on the mouth, that he hurt his own 
hand ; and growing more angry, and raifing his voice 
fiill higher, he cried, '^ I am betrayed, and delivered 
^ naked to my enemy, by my fon and my fervants T 
His fon then ran in with his friends, and tenderly 
embracing him, had r^courfe to tears and intreaiies^ 
But Catb rofe up, and, with a ftern and awful look, 
thus expreffed bimfelf : " When and where did I 
^ fliew any figns of diftra6Uon, that nobody offers to 
** difluade me from any purpofe I may feem to be 
^* wrong in, but I muft be hindered from purfuing 
" my refolutions, thus difarmed ? And you, young 
^* man, why do not you bind your father ? bind his 
^^ hands behind his back, that, when Caefar comes^ 
•* he may find me utterly incapable of refiftance ? 
*^ As to a fword, I have no need of it to difpatch 
" myfelf ; for if I do but hold my breath a whiles 
^* or dafli my head againft the wall, it will anfwer 
•* the purpofe as well." 

Upon his fpeaking in this manner, the young 
man went out of the chamber weeping, and with 
him all the re(l| except Demetrius and Apollonides. 
To thefe philofophers he addreffed himfelf in a 
milder tone — " Are you alfo determined to make 
" a man of my age live whether he will or no? 
** And do you fit here in filence to watch me ? Or 

la « do 
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^ do you bring any arguments to prove, that^ noW 
^* Cato has no hopes from any other quarter^ it 
^^ is no dilhonour to beg mercy of bis enemy? 
^* Why do not you begin a ledure to inform ma 
^' better^ that, difmifling the opinions in which yoa 
^* and I have lived, we may, through Cefar's meansi 
^^ grow wifer, and fo have a ftiU greater obligation 
** to him ? As yet I have determined nothing with 
^^ refpefl to myfeif ; but J ought to have it in my 
^* power to put my purpofe in execution when I 
^* have formed it: aqd, indeed, I (halli in fome 
** meafure, confult with you ; for I (hall proceed in 
^^ my deliberations upon the principles of your phi-f 
** lofophy. Be fatisfied then, and go tell my fon^ if 
^^ perfualion will not do, not to have recourfe to 
•• conftraint/* 

Tltey made no anfwer, but went out; the tears 
falling from their eyes as they withdrew. The fword 
was fent in by a little boy. He drew, and examine 
cd it, and finding .the point and the edge good) 
^ Now,*' faid he, ** I am matter of rayfelf;' Then 
laying down the fword^ he took up the book again, 
and, it is faid, he perufed the whole twice*. After 
which, he flept lb found, that he was heard by thofe 
who were in waiting without. About midnight he 
called for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes the phyfi« 
cian,'and Butas, whom he generally employed about 
public bufinefs. The latter he fent to the port, to 
fee whether all the Romans bad put off to Tea, and 
bring him word. 

In the mean time he ordered the phyGcian to drefs 
his hand, which was inflamed by the blow he had given 
his fervant. This was fome contblation to the whole 
boufe ; for now they thought he bad dropt his defign 
againft his life. Soon after this, Butas returned, and 
informed them, that they were all got off except 
Craffus,. who had been detained by fome bufmefsr 

* Yet this veiy dialogoe condemns fuicide in the flrongeft 
terms. ^ 

3 but 
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but that he intended to embark very foon, though 
the wind blew hard, and the fea was tempeftuous. 
Cato, at this news, fighed in pity of his friends at 
fea» and fent Butas again^ that if any of them hap- 
pened to have put back, and Ihould be in want of 
any thing, he might acquaint him with it. 

By this time the * birds began to fing, and Cato 
fell again into a little flumber. Butas^ at his return, 
told him all was quiet in the harbour : upon which, 
Cato ordered him to fliut the door, having (irft 
ftretcbed himfelf on the bed, as if he defigned to 
fleep out the reft of the night. But, after Butaa 
was gone, he drew his fword, and dabbed himfelf 
under the.breaft. However, he could not ftrike 
hard enough, on account of the inflammation in his 
hand, and therefore did not prefently expire ; but in 
the ftruggle with death fell from the bed, and threw 
down a little geometrical table that ftood by. 

The noife alarming the fervants, they cried out; 
and his fon and his friends immediately entered the 
room. They found him weltering in his blood, 
and his bowels fallen out : at the fame time he was 
alive, and looked upon them. They were ftruck with 
inexpreflible horror. The phyfician approached to 
examine the wound ; and finding the bowels uninjur- 
ed, he put them up, and began to few up the wound* 
But as foon as Cato came a little to himfelf, he thruft 
away the phyfician, tore open the wound, plucked out 
his own bowels, and immediately expired. 

In lefs time than one would think all the family 
could be informed of this fad event, the three hun-» 
dred were at the door ; and a little after, all the peoi- 
pie of Utica thronged about it, with one voice, caU« 
ifig him ** their benefaftor, their faviour, the only 
** free and unconquered man.** This they dia, 
diough at the fame time they had intelligence that 
Cariar was approaching. Neither fear, nor the flattery 

* t'o ofyjc MBti^«/«Ca»i vw w mPiwft Athco% L %• 
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of the conqueror, nor the fadioiis difputes that pre-' 
vailed among tbemfelves, could divert them nroni 
doing honour to Cato. They adorned the body in a 
magnificent manner^ and after a fplendid procefCoh^ 
buried it near the fea ; where now ftands his ftatue^ 
with a fword in the right hand. 
. Thi$ great bufinefs over, they began to take mca- 
fures for faving themfelvcs and their city. Gacfar 
had been informed by p^ons who went to ftirren«^ 
der themfelves^ that Cato remained in Utica without 
luny thoughts of fl^ht; that he provided for tba 
efc^pe of others indeed, but that himfelf, with his 
friends and his fon, lived there without any appeal^' 
ance of fear or apprehenfion. yUpon thefe circum*-* 
fiances he could form no probable conje6ture. How- 
ever, as it was a great point with him to get him 
ipto his hands, he advanced to the place, with his 
army, with all poflibk expedition: and when he- 
had intelligence of Cato's death, he is reported to 
have uttered this ftiort fentenc6, " Cato, 1 envy thee^ 
" thy death, fince thou couldeft envy me the glory 
^* of faving thy life." Indeed, if Cato had deigned 
to owe his life to Caefar, he would not fo much have 
tarnifhed his own honour, as to have added to that 
of the conqueror. What might have been the events 
is uncertain ; but, in all probability, Caefar would 
have inclined to the merciful fide. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His fon fuf- 
fered nothing from Caefar; but it is faid he was 
rather immoral, and that he was cenfured for his 
conduft with refped; to women. In Cappadocia he 
lodged at the houfe of M arphadates, one of the royal 
family, who had a very handfome wife ; and as he 
ftayed there a longer time than decency could war-* 
rant, fuch jokes as thefe were pafled upon him : 
•« Cato goes the morrow after the thirtieth day of 
" the month." — Porcius and Marphadates are twa 
•• friends who have but one soulT for the wife of 
Marphadates was named Psyche^ which fignifies ^ouU 

" Cato 
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*' Cato is a great and generous man, and has a royal 
" soul.'* Nevcrtbelefs, he wiped off all afperGons 
by his death : for fighting at Philippi againft 0£ia- 
vius Caefar and Antony, in the caufe of liberty^ 
after his party gave way, he difdained to fly. Inftead 
of flipping out of the adion, he challenged the enemy 
to try their ftrength with Cato ; he animated fuch of 
bis troops as flood their ground^ and fell, acknow- 
ledged by his adverfaries, a prodigy of valour. 

Cato's daughter was much more admired for her 
virtues. She was not inferior to her father either in 
prudence or in fortitude ; for being married to Bru- 
tus who Icilled Caefar, flie was trufted with the fecret 
of the confpiracy ; and put a period to her life in a 
manner worthy of her birth and of her virtue; as 
we have related in the life of Brutus. 

As for Statyllius, who promifed to imitate the 
pattern of Cato, he would have difpatched himfelf 
foon after him ; but was prevented by the philofo* 
phers. He approved himfelf afterwards to Brutus a 
faithful and able oflicer, and fell in the batt)e of 
Philippi. 
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IT i$ not without appearance of (M'obabHity thai 
Tome think the fable of IxioB defigned to repre* 
fent the fate of ambitious men. Ixion took a cknid 
inftead of Juno to his arros, and the Centaurs were 
the offspring of their embrace : the ambitious em- 
brace honour, which is the only image of virtue ; 
^nd governed by different in^pulfes, a6luated by emu* 
lation and all the variety of paffions, they produce 
nothing pure and genuine; the whole iffue is of a 
prepofterous kind. The (hepherds in Sophocles fay 
of their Socks, 

— These are our subjects, yet tve serve them. 
And listen to their mute command. 

The fame may be truly affirmed of thofe ftatefmeiiy 
who govern according to the capricious and violent 
inclinations of the people. They become flaves to 
gain the napne of magiftrates and rulers. As in a fhip 
thofe at the oar can fee what is before them better 
than the pilot, and yet are often looking back to 
him for orders; fo they who take their meafures of 
adminiftration only with a view to popular applaufe^ 
are called governors indeed, but in faEi are no more 
than flaves of the people. 

The complete, the honed ftatefman, has no far- 
ther regard to the public opinion than as the confi-- 
<ience it gains him facilitates his defigns, and 
crowns them with fuccefs. An ambitious young 
man may be allowed, indeed, to value himfelf upon 
his great and good a£lions, and to expe£l his por-« 
tion of fame. For virtues, as Theophraftus fays^ 
when they firft begin to grow in perfons of that age 
and difpofition, are cherilhed ind ftrengthened by 

praife, 
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praife^ and afterwards increafe in proportion as the 
love of glory increafes. But an immoderate paflSon 
for bkTttt in all affairs is dangerous, and in political 
natters deftruftive. For, joined to great authority, 
this paffioD drives all that are pofiefled with it into 
folly and madnefs, while they no longer think that 
gloriotts which is good, but account whatever is glor 
nous to be alfo good and honeft. Therefore, as 
Phocion faid to Antipater, when he defiredfometbing 
of him inconfiRent with juftice, ^ You cannot have 
* Phocion for your friend and flatterer too ;" this, 
or fonaethii^ like it, fhould be faid to the muldtude^ 
^ You cannot have the fame man both for your go^ 
^ vernor and your flave ;•* for that would be no 
more than exemplifying the fable of the ferpent. The 
tail, it feems, one day quarrelled with the head, and» 
inftead of being forced always to follow, infifted that 
it fliould lead in its turn. Accordingly, the tail 
undertook the charge, and, as it moved forward at 
all adventures^ it tore itfelf in a terrible manner; and 
the bead, which was thiis obliged, againft nature, to 
follow a guide that could neither fee nor hear, fuf- 
feted likewife in its turn. We fee many under the 
fame predicament, whofe obje£t is popularity in all 
the fteps of their adminiftration. Attached entirely 
U> the capricious muldtude, they produce fuch dif-r 
orders as they can neither redrefs nor reftrain. 

Thefe obfervations on popularity were fuggefted 
to us, by conGdering the effe£ls of it in the misfor- 
tunes of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. In point of 
difpofition, of education, and political principles, 
IKme could exceed them; yet they were ruined, not 
fo much by an immoderate love of glory, as by a fear 
of difgrace, which, in its origin, was not wrong. 
' They had been fo much obliged to the people for 
their favour, that they were afihamed to be behind^ 
hand with them in marks of attention. On the con-» 
trary, hy the moft acceptable fervices, they always 
ftudied to outdo the honours paid them i and being 

m 
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flitl more honoured on account of tbofe fervices^ die 
afFe8ion between them and the people became at lai^ 
fo violent^ that it forced them into a Gtuation where^ 
in it was in vain to fay, ** Since we are wrong, it 
*' would he a fliame to perfift.'* In the courfe Qi the 
hiftory tbefe obfervations occur. 

With thofe two Romans let u& compare two Spar«» 
tan kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who were not bCn 
hind them in popularity. Like the Gracchi, they 
firove to enlarge the privileges of the peqple, and by* 
reftoring the juft and glorious inftitutions which had 
long fallen into difufe, they became equally obnoxi* 
ous to the great, who could not think of parting 
with the fuperiority which riches gave them, and tor 
which they had long been accuftomed. Thefe 
3partans were not, indeed, brothers ; but their ac^ 
tions were of the faine kindred and complexion} 
the fource of which was this : 

When the love of money made its way into Spam 
ta, and brought avarice and meannefs in its train on 
the one hand; on the other, profufion, effeminacy^' 
and luxury ; that ftate foon deviated from its origi- 
nal virtue, and funk into contempt till the reign of 
Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of £u- 
rytion, the fon of Eudamidas, the (ixth in defcent 
from Agefilaus, diftinguiOied by his expedition ii^to 
Afia, and for his eminence in Greece. Agefilaus . 
Was fucceeded by his fon Archidamus, who was (Iain 
by the Meffapians at * Mandonium in Italy. Agia 
was the elded fon of Archidamus, and being flain at. 
Megalopolis by Antipater, and leaving no iffue, was 
fucceeded by his brother Eudamidas. He was fuc-. 
ceeded by another Archidamus, his fon, and thai 
prince by another Eudamidas, his fon likewife, and 
the father of that Agis of whom we are now fpeak- 
ing. Leonidas, the fon of Cleonymus, was of ano^ 

♦ Wc know of no fuqh place as Manihnmm. Frobably wo 
ihould read Maxiiiinum, which is a city of ^apygiai mentioned by 
the geographers. Cbllarius, p. 902. 
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ther branch of the family of the Agiada& the eighth 
in defcent from that Paufanias who conquered Mar- 
donius at Platsa. Paufanias was fucceeded by his 
ion Pliftonax, and he by another Paufanias, who be^ 
ing banifhed to Tegea, left his kingdom to his elded 
fon AgeGpolis. He dying without iflue, was fucceed- 
ed by his brother Cleorobrotus, who left two fons, 
A^efipolis and Cieomenest AgeGpolis, after a fliort 
reign, died without iflue, and Cleomenes, who fuc-^^ 
ceoled him in the kingdom, after burying his eldeft 
fon Acrotatus, left furviving another fon Cleonymus, 
vbo» however, did not (ucceed to the kingdom, 
which fell to Areqs the fon of Acrotatus, and grand* 
fon of Cleomenes. Areus being flain at Corinth, the 
cro%fn dcfcended to his fon Acrotatus, who was de-* 
featcd and killed in the battle of Megalopolis by the 
tyrant Ariftodemus. He left his wife pregnant, and 
as the child proved to be a fon, Leonidas the fon of 
Cleonymus took the guardianOiip of him ; and his 
chaise dying in his minority, the crown fell to him^ 
This prince was not agreeable to his people. For, 
though the corruption was general, and they all 
grew daily morc and more depraved, yet Leonidas 
was more remarkable than the reft for his deviation 
from the cuftpms of his anceftors. He had long 
been converfant in the courts of the Afiatic princes, 
particularly in that of Seleucus; and he had the in- 
difcretion to introduce the pomp of thofe courts into a 
precian ftat^, into a kingdom where the laws were the 
rules of government, 

Agis far exceeded not only him, but s^lmoft all 
the kings who reigned before him fince the great 
Agefilaus, in gpodnefs of difppfition an^ dignity of 
miod* For, though brought up in the greateft afHu-i 
ence, and in all the indulgence that might be exped- 
^d from female tuition, under his mother Agefiftra- 
ta, and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the 
richeft perfons in Lacedaemonia, yet before he reach-* 
cd the age of twenty, he declared war againft plea- 

furej 
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fure ; and to prevent any vanity which the beatt^r 
of his perfon might have fuggefted, he difcarded an 
unneceflary ornament and expence, and conftantly 
appeared in a plain Lacedaemonian cloak. In his 
diet, his bathing, and in all his exercifes^ he kept 
clofe to the Spartan fimplicity ; and he often ufed to 
iay, that the crown was no farther an objeft of defire 
to him, than a$ it might enable him to reftore the 
laws and ancient difcipline of his country. 

The firft fymptoros of corruption and diftemper 
in their commonwealth, appeared at the time when 
the Spartans had entirely deftroyed the Athenian 
empire, and began to bring gold and filver into La« 
cedaemon. Nevcrthelefs, the agrarian law eftabTiflr- 
ed by Lycurgus ftill fubfifting, and the lots of land 
defcending undiminifiied from father to fon, order 
and equality in fome meafure remained^ which pre* 
vented other errors from being fatal. But Epitai- 
deus, a man of great authority in Sparta^ though at 
the fame time fa6tious and ill-natured, being appotnU 
ed one of the epkori^ and having a quarrel with his 
fon, procured a law that all men fhould have liberty 
to alienate* their eRates in their life-time, or to 
leave them to whom they pleafed at their death. It 
was to Indulge his private refentment, that this man 
propofed the decree, which others accepted and con* 
firmed from a motive of avarice; and thus the beft 
inftitution in the world was abrogated. Men of 
fortune now extended their landed eftates with- 
out bounds, not fcrupling to exclude the right heirs ; 
and property quickly coming into a few hands, the 
reft of the people were poor and miferable. The 
latter found no time or opportunity for liberal art^ 
and exercifes, being obliged to drudge in mean and 

♦ It was good policy in the kingg of England and France ta 
procure laws, impowenng the nobility to alienate their eflates» 
and by that means to reduce their power; for the nobility ia 
thofe times were no better than fo many petty tyrants. 

mechanic 
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mechanic employments for their bread, and conre4. 
quently looking with envy and hatjped on the rich. 
There remained not above feven hundred of the old 
Spartan families, of which perhaps but one hundred 
had eftates in land. The reft of the city was filled 
with an infignificant rabble, without property or bo« 
nour; who had neither heart nor fpirit to defend their 
country againft wars abroad j and who were always 
watching an opportunity for changes and revolutions 
at home. 

For thefe reafons Agis thought it a noble under^ 
taking, as in fad it was, to bring the citizens again 
to an equality, and by that means to replenilh Spar« 
u with refpedable inhiabitants. Fpr this purpofe 
be founded 'the incUnations of his fubjeds. The 
young men liftened to him with a rejStdinefs far be- 
yond his expedation; they adopted the caufe of 
virtue with him, and, for the fake of liberty, change 
ed their manner of living, with as little objedion as 
they would have changed their apparel. But raoft 
of the old men, being far gone in corruption, were 
as much afraid of the name of Lycuigus^ as a fugi- 
tive flave, when brought back, is of that of his 
mafter^ They inveighed, therefore, againft Agis, 
for lanienting the prefent ftate of things, and defir- 
ing to reftore the ancient dignity of Sparta. On 
the other hand, Lyfander the fon of Libys, Man- 
droclidas the fon of Ecphanes, and Agefilaus, not 
only came into his glorious defigns, but co-operated 
witn them. 

Lyfander had great reputation and authority 
among the Spartans. No man underftood the inte<r 
rcfts of Greece better than Mandroclidas, and v^iih 
his (hrewdnefs and capacity he had a proper mixture 
of fpirit. As for Agefilaus, he was uncle to the king, 
and a man of great eloquence, but at the fame time 
effeminate and avaricious. However, he was ani-i. 
mated to this enterprize by his fon HippiXDedon^ 
"Who had diftinguilhed himfelf in many wars, and 

was 
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was tcfpedable on account of the attachii\e,nt oJF ihi 
Spartan youth to his perron. It muft be acknow-^ 
ledged, indeed, that the thing which really perfuaded 
Agefilaus to embark in the defign, was the greatness 
of his debts, which he hoped to be cleared of by a 
change in the conftitution. 

As fodn as Agis had gained him^ he endeavoured^ 
with his affiftance, to bring his own mother into the 
Icheme. She was fitter to Agefilaus; and by her ex- 
tenfive connexions, her wealth, and the number at 
people who owed her money, had great influence in 
Sparta, and a confiderable fliare in the management 
of public affairs. Upon the firft intimation of the 
thing, flie was quite aftonifhed at it^ and difluaded 
the young man, as much as poflible, firom meafures 
which (he looked upon as neither practicable nor fa* 
luury. But Agefilaus fliewed her that they mi^l 
eafily be brought to bear, and that they would prove 
of the greateft utility to the (late. The young prince» 
too, intreated his mother to facrifice her wealth td 
the advancement of his glory, and to indulge his 
laudable ambition. ** It is impoflible,'* faid ht, 
" for me ever to vie with other kings in point of 
** opulence. The domeftics of an Afiatic gran- 
** dee, nay, the fervants of the ftewards of Ptole- 
" .my and Seleucus, were richer than all the Spar* 
*• tan kings put together. But if by fobriety, by 
•* fimplicity of provifion for the body, and by 
** greatnefs of mind, I can do fomething which 
** fhall far exceed all their pomp and luxury, I mean 
*^ the making an equal partition of property among 
*' all the citizens, I (hall really become a gres^ 
*' king, and have all the honour that fuch anions 
" demand.** 

This addrefs changed the opinions of the women. 
They entered into the young man's glorious views ; 
they caught the flame of virtue, as it were, by infpira- 
tion, and, in their turn, haftened Agis to put his 
fcheme in execution. They (ent for their friends, 

and 
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and recommended the affair to them ; and they did 
the fame to the other matrons ; for they knew that 
the Lacedaemonians always hearken to their wives» 
and that the women are permitted to intermeddle 
more with public bufinels than the men are with the 
domefUc. This, indeed, was the principal obftruc- 
tion to Agis*s enterprize. Great part of the wealth 
of Sparta was now in the hands of the women : con- 
fequently thev oppofed the reformation, not only 
becaufe they knew they muft forfeit thofe gratifica^ 
tions» in which their deviation from the feverer paths 
of fobriety had brought them to place their happi« 
nefs» but becaufe they faw they muft alfo lofe that 
honour and power which follow property. They 
therefore applied to Leonidas, the other king, and 
defired him, as the older man, to put a ftop to the 
projeQs of Agis. 

Leonidas was inclined to ferve the rich ; but as ht 
feared the people, who were very deGrous of the 
change, he did not oppofe it openly. Privately, 
however, he ft rove to blaft the defign, by applying 
to the magiftrates, and invidioufly reprefented, ** that 
*• Agis offered the poor a fharc in the eftates of the 
^* rich, as the price of abfolute power; and that the 
** diftribution of lands and cancelling of debts was 
** only a means to purchafe guards for himfelf, not 
•• citizens for Sparta.*' 

Agis, however, having intereft to get Lyfander 
ele6ted one of the ephori^ took the firft opportunity 
to propofe his rhetra to the fenate; according to 
which, " Debtors were to be releafed from their 
*' obligations ; and lands to be divided in the fol- 
" lowing manner: — Thofe that lay between the 
*• valley of Pellene and Mount Taygetus, as far as 
'* Malea and Sellalia, were to be diftributed in four 
^^ thoufand five hundred equal lots ; fifteen thoufand 
•• lots were to be made of the remaining territory, 
** which ihould be fhared among the neighbouring 
'* inhabitants who were able to bear arms. As to 

•* what 
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*' what lay within the limits (irft mentioned, Spaitaiii 
*< were to have the preference; but if their namber 
*' fell fliort, it ihould be made up out of ftran^rs 
*' who were unexceptionable in point of pemo, 
*' condition, and education. Thefe were to be &- 
^' vided into fifteen companies, fome of four huii*- 
*' dred, fome of two hundred, who were to eat to« 
*' gether, and keep to the diet and difcipline enjoin* 
** cd by the laws of Lycurgus.** 

The decree thus propofed in the fenate, and the. 
members differing in their opinions upon it, Ly(an« 
der fummoned an aflembly of the people ; and htf 
with Mandroclidas and AgeGlaus, in their difcourfe 
to the citizens, intreated them not to fufifer the few to 
infult the many, or to fee with unconcern the na- 
jefty of Sparta trodden under foot. They defired 
them to recolle6l the ancient oracles which bade 
them beware of the love of money, as a vice the 
mod ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late anfwer 
from the temple of Paflphse, which gave them the 
fame warning ; for Pafiphae had a temple and ora« 
cle at Thalamiae*. Some fay, this Pafiphse was 
one of the daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupi- 
ter a fon, named Ammon. Others fuppofe her to 
be Caflandrat, the daughter of Priam, who died at 
that place, and might have the name of PasiptutXi 
from her anfwering the queftions of all that confult- 
ed hen But Phylarchus fays, (he was no other than 

* Tbofe who confalted this oracle lay down to deep in tha 
temple, and the godde& revealed to them the-objed of their en«> 
quiries in a dream. Cic. de div. 1. 1. 

t Paufanias would incline one to think that it was the md* 
defs I no. " On the road between CEtylus and Thalamie,** uqfS 
he, " is the temple of Ino. It is the cuflom of thofe who con« 
" fult her, to deep in her temple; and what they want to kaow 
'* is revealed to them in a dream. In the court of the temple 
** are two datues of brafs, one of Papbia, [it ought to be FafiflLt\ 
'* the other of the Sun. That which is in the temple it io co* 
'< vered with garlands and dllets, that it is not to be feen) but 
" it is faid to be of brafs." 
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Daphne the daughter of Aihyclas, who flying from 
the folicitations of Apollo, was turned into a laurel, 
lind afterwards honoured by that deity widi the gift 
of prophecy. Be that as it may, it was affirmed 
that her oracle had commanded all the Spartans to 
return to the equality which the laws of Lycurgus 
originally enjoined. 

Laft of all, king Agis entered the aflemtly, and, 
after a fhort fpeech, declared, that he would con^ 
tribute largely to the inftitution he recommended. 
He would firft give up to the community his own 
great eftate, confiding of arable and pafture land, 
and of fix hundred talents in money : then his mo- 
ther and grandmother, all his relations and friends, 
who were the richeft perfons in Sparta, would follow 
bis example. 

The people were aftoniflied at the magnificence 

of the young man's propofal, and rejoiced, that 

now, after the fpace of three hundred years, they 

had at bft found a king worthy of Sparta* Upon 

this, Leonidas began openly and vigoroufly to op- 

pofe the new regulations. He confidered that he 

fliould be obliged to do the fame with his colleague, 

without finding the fame acknowledgments from 

the people : that all would be equally under a necef- 

fity of giving up their fortunes, and that he who 

firft fet the example, would alone reap the honour. 

He therefore demanded of Agis, " Whether he 

•* thought Lycurgus a juft and good man?'* Agis 

anfwering in the affirmative, Leonidas thus went on 

*— " But did Lycurgus ever order juft debts to be 

" cancelled, or beftow the freedom of Sparta upon 

•* ftraiigers ? Did he not rather think his common- 

** wealth could not be in a falutary ftate, except 

•* ftrangers were entirely excluded?" Agis replied, 

" He did not wonder that Leonidas, who was edu- 

" cated in a foreign country, and had children by an 

" intermarriage with a Perfian family (hould be ig- 

** norant that Lycurgus, in banifliing money, ba- 

VoL. V. K " nifhed 
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«* niflied both debts and ufury from Lacedaemon. 
" As for ftrangers, he excluded only^thofe who 
" were not likely to conform to his inftitutions, or 
" fit to clafs with his people. For he did not dif- 
*' like them merely as ftrangers ; his exceptions were 
" to their manners and cufioms, and he was afraid 
•* that, by mixing with his Spartans, they would 
*' infe£l them with their luxury, effeminacy, and 
** avarice. Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes, 
" were ftrangers, yet becaufe their poetry and phi- 
•* lofophy moved in concert with the maxims of Ly- 
** curgus, they were held in great honour at Sparta. 
** Even you commended Ecprepes, who, when he 
** was one of the ephori, retrenched the two ftrings 
^* which Phrynis the mufician had added to the fc- 
*' ven of the harp ; you commend thofe who did the 
•* fame by Timotheus ♦ ; and yet you complain of 
•* our intention to banifh fuperfluity, pride, and lux- 
** ury, from Sparta. Do you think that in retrench- 
•* ing the fwelling and fupernumerary graces of mu« 
• *' fie they had no farther view, and that they were 
*' not afraid the excefs and diforder would reach the 
'' lives and manners of the people, and deftroy the 
^* harmony of the ftate.*' 

From this time the common people followed Agis.* 
But the rich intreated Leonidas not to give up their 
caufe ; and they exerted their intereft fo effeSually 
with the fenate, whofe chief power lay in preyioufly 
determining what laws fhould be propofed to the 
people, that they carried it againft the rhetra by a 
majority of one. Lyfander, however, being yet 
in office, refolved to profecute Leonidas upon an 
ancient law, which forbids every descendant of Her- 
cules to have children by a woman that is a ftranger^ 
and makes it capital for a Spartan to fettle in a fo-^ 

* Tiraothens the Milefian, a celebrated Dythyrambic poet ard 
mufician. He added even a twelfth firing to the harp, for which 
he was feverely punilhed by the fagc Spartans, who coDcluded 
that luxury of found would effeminate ilic people. . 
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reign country. He inftru6ted others to allege thefe 
things againft Leonidas, while he, with his coU 
leagues, watched for a fign from heaven. It was the 
cuftom for the ephori every ninth year, on a clear 
ftar-light night, when there was no moon, to fit 
down, and in filence obferve the heavens. If a ftar 
happened to (hoot from one part of tftem to another^ 
they pronounced the kings guilty of fome crime 
againft the gods, and fufpended them till they were 
re-eftabliflied by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. 
Lyfander affirming that the fign had appeared to 
him, fummoned Leonidas to his trial, and produc* 
cd witnefles to prove that he had two children by 
an Afiatic woman, whom one of Seleucus*s lieu- 
tenants had given him to wife;, but that, on her 
conceiving a mortal averfion to him, he returned 
borne againft his will, and filled up the vacancy in 
the throne of Sparta. During this fuit, he per- 
fuaded Cleombrotus, fon-in-law to Leonidas, and a 
prince of the blood, to lay claim to the crown. 
Ixonidas, greatly terrified, fled to the altar of Mi« 
nerva in the Chaicioecus\ as a fuppliant; and his 
daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, joined him in the 
interceffion. He was re-fummoned to the court of 
judicature ; and as he did not appear, he was depofed^ 
and the kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lyfander*s time ex- 
pired, and he quitted his office. The ephori of the 
enfuing year liftened to the fupplication of Leonidas, 
and confented to reftore him. They likewife began 
a profecution againft Lyfander and Mandroclidas 
for the cancelling of debts and diftribution of lands» 
which thofe magiftrates agreed to contrary to law. 
In this danger, they perfuaded the two kings to 
unite their intereft, and to defpife the machinations of 
the ephori. " Thefe magiftrates,'* faid they, ** have 
*' no power but what they derive from fome differ- 
** cnce between the kings. In fuch a cafe they have 

* Minerva had a temple at SparU entirely of brafs. 
, . ' K 2 "a right 
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'^ a right to fupport with ibcir fuffirage the prince^ 
" whofe meafures are falutary^ againft the other who 
*^ conAilts not the public good ; but when the kings 
*^ are unanimous, nothing can over -rule their deter* 
*^ minations. To redd diem is then to Bght againft 
•* the laws. For, as we laid, ihey can ordy decide 
'* between the kings im cafe of diTagreeiiient ; when 
** their fentimcnts are the fuse, the epkori have noi 
'* right to interpofe/' 

The kings prevailed upon by this argument, en^ 
tered the place of aflembly with their friends, where 
they removed the epkori from their feats, and placed 
others in their room. Agefilaus was one of thefe 
new magiftrates. They tl^. armed a great Buvibet 
of the youth, and releafed many out of prifoti ; vupom 
which, their adverfaries were ftruck with terror, cx^ 
pe£Ung that many lives would be loft. Uo^ever^ 
ihey put not one man to the fword : on the contrary, 
Agts underftanding that Agefilaus defigned to kitt 
Leomdas in his flight to Tegea, and had planted 
aflaflins for that purpofe on the way, generoo6y 
fent a party of men whom he could depend 
upon, to efcort him, and they conduced him fafe to 
Tcgca. 

Thus the bufinefs went one with all the fiiccefs they 
could defire, and -they had no farther oppofition to 
encounter. But this excellent regulation, fo worthy 
of Lacedacmon, mifcanied through the failure of 
one of its pretended advocates, the vile difeafe 
of avarice in Agefilaus. He was poSefled of a 
large and fine eflate in land, but at the fame time 
deeply in debt ;, and as he was neither able to pay 
his debts, nor willing to part with his land, he re«> 
prefented to Agis, that if both his intentions were 
carried into execution at the fame time, it would 
probably raife great commotions in Sparta; but if 
he firft obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, 
they would afterwards quietly and readily confent to 
the diftributioQ of lands. Agefilaus drew Lyfander, 

too, 
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toes into che fame fnare. An ofder^ therefore, was 
tOiied for bringing in all bonds (the Lacedemonians 
call them clariaj and they were piled together in che 
market-place^ and burnt. When the fire began to 
bum» tbe ufurers and other creditors walked off \m 
great diftrefs* But Agcfilmtis, in a fcoiiing way^ 
bid, *' He never faw a brighter or more glorious 
•« flaaae/' 

The common people demanded that the diftribu4> 
lion of lands fiiould alfo be made immediately^ and 
the kings gave orders for it; but Agefilaus found 
out Ibme pretence or other for delay, till it was 
time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the 
Acbrans^ who were allies of tbe Spartans, and had 
lulled to them for fuccours. For they expeSed 
that the iEtolians would take their route through tbe 
territory of Megara, and enter Peloponnefus* Aratas, 
general of the Achseans, aifembled an army to pre--^ 
vent it, and wrote to the epkori for afliftance. 

They immediately fent Agis upon that fervices 
and that prince went out with the higheft hopes, oil 
account of the fpirit of his men and their attachment 
to his perfon* They were mod of them young men 
in very indifferent circuraftances, who being now re^ 
leafiad from their debts, and expe€Ung a divifion of 
lamb if they returned from the war, drove to recom-f 
mend themjfelves as much as poffible to Agis. It 
Iras a moft agreeable fpedacle to the cities, to fee 
them march throu^ Peloponnefus without commiu 
ting the leaft violence, and with fuch difcipline that 
tb^ were fcarcely heard as they paffed. The Greeks 
faid oile to another, " With what excellent ordet 
^ and decency mull the armies under Agefilaus* 
^ Lyfanderi or Agefilaus of old, have moved, when 
** we find filch cxaft obedience, fuch reverence in 
^ .thefe Spartans to a general who it, perhaps, the 
^^ youngeft man in the whole army !'* Indeed, this 
young prince's fimplicity of diet, his love of labour^ 
and lus affefling qq &ow either in Us drefs or arms, 

K 3 above 
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above a private foldier, made all the common pea* 
pie, as he pafled, look upon him vith pleafure and 
admiration : but his new regulations at Lacedaemon 
difpleafed the rich, and they were afraid that he might 
raife commotions every where among the common- 
alty and put them upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the 
deliberations about meeting and fighting the enemy, 
he (hewed a proper courage and fpirit without anv 
enthufiaftic or irrational flights. He gave it as his 
opinion, '^ that they (hould give battle, and not fuf- 
«• fer the war to enter the gates of Peloponnefas. 
" He would do, however, what Aratas thought 
•* mod expedient, becaufe he was the older man, 
^' and general of the Achxans, whom he came not 
«* to diftate to but to affift in the war." 

It muft be acknowledged that Bato*of Sinope 
relates it in another manner. He fays Aratus was 
for fighting, and Agis declined it. But Bato had 
never met with what Aratus writes by way of apo- 
logy for himfelf upon this point. That general tells 
us, ** That, as the hufbandmen had almoft finiflied 
•• their harveft, he thought it better to let the enemy 
••'pafs, than to hazard by a battle the lofs of the 
" whole country.*' Therefore when Aratus deter- 
mined not to fight, and difmifled his allies with com- 
pliments on their readinefs to ferve him, Agis, who 
had gained great honour by his behaviour, marched 
back to Sparta, where, by this time, internal trou- 
bles and changes demanded his prefence. 

Agefilaus, (till one of the ephori, and delivered 
from the pre(rure of debt which had weighed down 
his fpirits, fcrupled no a6l of injuftice that might 
bring money into his coflPers. He even added to 
the year a thirteenth month, though the proper pe- 
riod for that intercalation was not come, and infifted 
on the people's paying fupernumerary taxes for tha^ 
month. Being afraid, however, of revenge from 
* He wrote the biftory of Perfia. 
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thofe he had injured, and Teeing himfelf hated b>^ all 
the world, he thought it neceflary to maintain a 
guards which always attended him to the fenate- 
houfe. As to the kings, he expreffed an utter con- 
tempt for one of them, and the refpeft he paid the 
other he would have underftood to be rather on ac- 
count of his being his kinfman, than his wearing the 
crown. Befides he propagated a report, that he 
fiiould be one of the ephori the year following. His 
enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an imme- 
diate attempt againft him, and openly brought back 
Leonidas from Tegea, and placed him on the throne. 
The people faw it with pleafure ; for they were an- 
gry at finding themfelves deceived with r^fpeft to 
the promifed diftribution of lands. Agefilaus had 
hardly efcaped their fury, had not his fon Hippome- 
don, who was held in great efteem by the whole 
city on account of his valour, interceded for his 
life. 

The kings both took fairftuary, Agis in ChaU 
cioecus, and Cleombrotgs in the temple of Neptune, 
It was againft the latter that Leonidas was moft in- 
cenfed; and therefore pafling Agis by, he went with 
a party of foldiers to feize Cleombrotus, whom he 
reproached^ in terms of refentment, with confpiring 
againft him, though honoured with his alliance, 
depriving him of the crown, and banifhing him his 
country. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to fay, but fat in the 
deepeft diftrefs and filence. Chelonis, the daughter 
of Leonidas, had looked upon the injury done her 
father as done to herfelf : when Cleombrotus robbed 
him of the crown, (he left him to confole her fa- 
ther in his' misfortune. While he was in fanftuary, 
ihe ftayed with him, and when he retired fhe attend- 
ed him in his flight, fympathizing with his forrow^ 
and full of refentment againft Cleombrotus. But 
"when the fortunes of her father changed, (he changed 
too. She joined her hufband as a fuppliant, and 
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vas found fitting by hini with great marks of ten-^ 
dernefsy and her two children, one on each fide, 
at her feet. The whole company were much ilruck 
at the fighty and they could not refrain from tears 
when they confidered her goodnefs of heart and fucb 
fuperior inftances of affedion. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and 
difhevelled hair, thus addrefled Leonidas. ^^ It was 
^^ not, my dear father, compaflion for Cleombrotua, 
^' which put me in this habit, and gave me this look 
^^ of mifery. My forrows took their date with your 
^^ misfortunes and your banifliment, and have ever 
'^ fince remained my familiar companions. Nov 
^^ you have conquered your enemies, and are again 
^' king of Sparta ; fliould not I ftill retain thefe en« 
^' figns of affliction, or aflume feftival and royal or«« 
^^ naments, while the hulband of my youthj whom 
<c you gave me, falls a vi6iim to your vengeance ? If 
'^ his own fubmiflion, if the tears of his wife and 
" children cannot propitiate you, he muft fuffer a 
*' feverer punifliment for his offences than you re-* 
^' quire— he muft fee his beloved wife die before him. 
'^ For how can I live and fupport the fight of my 
^^ own fex, after both my huflband and my father 
'« have refufed to hearken to my fupplication — when 
^' it appears that, both as a wife and a daughter, I 
^^ am bom to be miferable with my family ? If this 
^' poor man had any plaufible reafons for what he 
^^ did, I obviated them all by forfaking him to foU 
^' low you. But you furnifh him with a fufficient 
*^ apology for his milbehaviour, by fhewing that a 
^^ crown is fo great and defirable an objed, thai 
'^ a fon-in-law muft be flain, and a daughter utterly 
" difregarded where that is in the queftion.'* 

Chelonis, after this fupplication, refted her cheek 
on her hufband's head, and with an eye dim and 
languid with forrow looked round on the fyefiators* 
l^eonidas confulted his friends upon the point, and 
d^en CQmnoanded Cloombrotus to rife and go into 

exile; 
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exile ; but ha defired Chelotiis to (lay, and not leave 
fo affeQioniite a father, vho had been kind enough 
to grant her her bufband's life. Chelonis, how-, 
ever, would not be perfuaded. When her hufband 
was rifen from the ground, (he put one child in his 
arms, and took the other herfelf, and after having 
paid due homage at the altar where they had taken 
ianftuary, fhe went with him into banifhment. So 
that, had not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the 
Jove of falfe glory, he mud have thought exile, with 
fuch a woman, a greater happinefs than a kingdom' 
without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the ephori 
removed, and others put in their place, Leonida^ 
laid a fcheme to get Agis into his power. At firft 
be defired him to leave his fan£luary, and refume 
his (hare in the government; ^^ for the people," he 
faid, ^^ thought he might well be pardoned» as a 
'^ young man ambitious of honour ; and the rather, 
^ becaufe they, as well as he, had been deceived by 
*^ the craft of Agefilaus." But when he found that 
Agis fufpeded htm^ and chofe to (lay where he was, 
he threw off the mafk of kindnefs. Ampharea, 
Demochares, and Arcefilaus ufed to give Agis their 
company, for they were his intimate friends. They 
likewife conduced him from the temple to the 
balh, and, after he had bathed, brought him back 
to the faniSuary. AmpBares had lately borrowed 
a great deal of plate and oti^er rich furniture of 
Agefiftrata, and he hoped that if he could deftroy 
the king and the prince(res of his family, he might 
keep thofe goods as his own. On this account he 
is faid to have firft liftened to the fuggeftions of Le-i 
onidas and to have endeavoured to bring the ephori^ 
his colleagues, to da the fame. 

As Agis fpent the reft of his time in the temple^ 

and only went out to the bath, they refolved to make 

ufeof that opportunity. Therefore, one day on his 

retur% they met him with a great appearance of 

X friendChipi 
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friendfhip,' and as they condu6ted him on his way, 
converfed with much freedom and gaiety, which 
his youth and their intimacy with him feemed to 
warrant. But when they came to the turning of a 
ftreet which led to the prifon, Amphares, by virtue 
of his office, arretted him. " I take you, Agis," faid 
he, " into cuftody, in order to your giving account 
" to the epfiori of your adminiftration." At the 
fame time, Demochares, who was a tall ftrong man, 
wrapped his cloak about his head, and dragged him 
off. The reft, as they had previoufly concerted the 
thing, pufhed him on behind, and no one coming 
to his refcue or afliftance, he was committed to 
prifon. 

Leonidas prefently came with a ftrong band of 
mercenaries, to fecure the prifon without ; and the 
ephori entered it, with fuch fenators as were of their 
party. They began, as in a judicial procefs, with 
demanding what he had to fay in defence of his pro- 
ceedings; and, as the young prince only laughed 
at their diffimulation, Amphares told him, " They 
" would foon make him weep for his prefumption.** 
Another of the ephori^ feeming inclined to put him 
in a way of excufing himfelf and getting off, afked 
him, '^ Whether Lyfander and Agefilaus had not 
•* forced him into the meafures he took ?*' But Agis 
anfwered, " I was forced by no man ; it was my 
^^ attachment to the inftitutions of Lycurgus, and 
" my dcfire to imitate him, which made me adopt 
" his form of government." Then the fame magif- 
trate demanded, *' Whether he repented of what 
•' he had done ?'* his anfwer was, " I ftiall never 
** repent of fo glorious a defign, though I fee death 
" before my eyes.*' Upon this, they paffed fen- 
tence of death upon him, and commanded the 
officers to carry him into the decade^ which is a fmall 
apartment in the prifon where they ftrangle male-» 
favors. But the officers durft not touch him, and 
the very mercenaries declined it ; for they thought it 

impious 
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impious to lay violent hands on a king. Demo- 
chares feeing this, loaded them with reproaches, and 
threatened to punifh them. At the fame time, he 
laid hold on Agis himfelf^ and thruft him into the 
dungeon* 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was 
taken into cuftody, and there was a great concourfe 
of people at the prifon-Mtes with lanthorns and 
torches. Among the number who refented thefe pro- 
ceedings, were the mother and grandmother of Agis, 
crying out and begging that the king might be heard 
and judged by the people in full atfembly. But this, 
inftead of procuring him a refpiie, haftened his exe- 
cution ; for they were afraid. he would be refcued in 
the night> if the tumult fliould increafe. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one 
of the officers lamenting his fate with tears; upon 
which, he faid, ** My friend, dry up your tears : for, 
*• as I fuffer innocently, I am in a better condition 
" than thofe who condemn me contrary to law and 
" juftitc." So faying, he cheerfully offered his neck 
to the executioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agefiftrata threw 
herfeif at his feet, on account of their long intimacy 
and friendfhip. He raifed her from the ground, and 
tdd her, •* no farther violence fliould be offered her 
** fon, nor (hould he now have any hard treatment. ** 
He told her, too, (he might go in and fee her fon, if 
Ihe pleafed. She defired that her mother might be 
admitted with her, and Amphares affured her, there 
would be no objeAion. When he had let them in, he 
commanded the gates to be locked again, and Archi- 
damia to be firft introduced. She was now very old, 
and had lived in great honour and efteem among the 
Spartans. After flie was put to deaths he ordered 
Agefiftrata to walk in. She did fo, and beheld her 
fon extended on the ground, and her mother hanging^ 
by the neck. She aflifted the officers in taking Ar- 
chidaipia down^ placed the body by that of Agis, 

and 
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and wrapped it decently up. Then embracing hef 
fon and kifling him, (he faid, *' My Ton, thy too great 
" moderation, lenity, and humanity, have ruine4 
** both thee and us." Amphares, who from the door 
faw and heard all that pafled, went up in great fury^ 
to Agefiftrata, and faid, ^^ If you approved dP your 
^* fon*s aStions, you fiiall alfo have his reward.** 
She rofe up to meet her fate, and faid, with a (i^ 
for her country, ** May all this be for the good of 
V Sparta!" 

When thefe events were reported in the city, and 
the three corpfes carried out, the terror the fad fcen^ 
infpired was not fo great, but that the people openly 
exprelTed their grief and indignation, and their ba»* 
tred of Leonidas and Amphares. For they were per- 
fuaded that there had not been fuch a train of viU 
lanous and impious aQions at Sparta, fince the Do^ 
rians firft inhabited Peloponnefus. The majefty of 
the kings of Sparta had been held in fuch veneration 
even by their enemies, that they had fcrupled to ftrike 
them, when they had opportunity for it in battle. 
Hence it was, that in the many a£lions between tbe 
Lacedaemonians and the other Greeks, the former 
had loll only their king Cleombrotus, who fell by > 
javelin at the battle of Leufira a little before the 
times of Philip of Macedon. As for Theopompui^ 
who, as the Melfenians affirm, was flain by Arftome* 
nes, the Lacedaemonians deny it, and fay he was only 
wounded. That, indeed, is a matter of fome difpute: 
but it is certain that Agis was the firft king of Lace« 
daemon put to death by the ephori ; and that be fuf*- 
fered only for engaging in an enterprize that was truly 
glorious and worthy of Sparta ; thou^ be was q$ an 
age at which even errors are confidered as pardonable* 
His friends had more reafon to complain of him tjhav 
his enemies, for faving Leonidas, and trufting his gifo- 
ciates, in the undefigning generofity and goodneU of 
his heart. 

CLEOMENES. 
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A fTER Agis was put to death, Leonidas in-* 
•^^ tended tbe fame fate for his brother Archida- 
mus : but that prince faved himfelf by a timely re-r 
treat. However, his wife Agiatis, who was newly 
brouglit to bed, was farced by the tyrant from her 
own houfe, and given to his fon Cleomenes. Cleo-- 
roenes was not quite come to years of maturity, but 
his father was not willing that any other man fhould 
have the lady; for (he was daughter to Gylippus, 
and heirefs to his great eftate; and in beauty, as 
well as happinefs of temper and condud, fuperiof 
to all the women of Greece. She left nothing un- 
attempted, to prevent her being forced into th\s 
match, but found all her efforts ineffedual. There* 
fcMre^ when (he was married to Cleomenes, fhe made 
him a good and affe£iionate wife, though (he hated 
his father. Cleomenes was paflionately fond of her 
from the Brft, and his attachment to his wife made 
him fympathize with her in the mournful remembrance 
of Agis. He would often aJk her for the hiftory of 
that unfortunate prince, and liften with great atten«> 
tion to her account of his fentiments and defigns. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a na- 
tive greatnefs of mind. Nature had, moreover, dif- 
pofed him to temperance and fimplicity of manners, 
as much as Agis ; but he had not his calmnefs and 
moderation. His fpirit had an ardour' in it; and 
there was an impetuofity in his purfuits of honour, 
or whatever appeared to him under that charafter. 
He thought it moft glorious to reign over a willing 
people J but, at the fame time, he thought it not in- 
glorious 
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glorious to fubdue their reluQancies, and bring them 
againft their inclinations into what ^as good and fa-> 
lutary* 

He was not fatisfied with the prevailing manners 
and cuftoras of Sparta* He faw that eafe and plea- 
furc were the great objefts with the people; that the 
king paid but little regard to public concerns, and if 
nobody gave him any difturbance, chofe to fpend his 
time in-the enjoyments of affluence and luxury: that 
individuals, entirely a£tuated by felf-intereft, paid 
no attention to the bufinefs of the ftate, any farther 
than they could turn it to their own emolument. And 
what rendered the profpeft ftill more melancholy, it 
appeared dangerous to make any mention of train* 
ing the youth to ftrong exercifes and ftri£i tempe^* 
ranee, to perfevering fortitude and univerfal equality, 
fince the propoGng of thefe things coft Agis his life. 

It is faid, too, that Cleomenes was inftruded 
in philofophy, at a very early period of life, by 
Sphaerus the Boryfthenite*, who came to Lacedae-^ 
mon, and taught the youth with great diligence and 
fuccefs. Sphaerus was one of the principal difci- 
pies of Zeno the Citieant; and it feems that he ad- 
mired the ftrength of genius he found in Cleo- 
menes, and added frefli incentives to his love of 
glory. We are informed, that, when Leonidas of 
old was afked, " What he thought of the poetry of 
Tyrtaeus;** he faid, "I think it well calculated to 
" ex(;ite the courage of our youth ; for the enthu- 
" (iafm with which it infpires them, makes thera 

* This Spbserus was born towards the end of the reign, of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and flouriihed under that of Buergetet. 
Diogenes Laertius has given us a catalogue of his works^ which 
were confiderable. He was the fcholar of Zeno, and afterwards 
of Cleanthes. 

t He was fo called, to diftinguifh him from Zeno of Elca, a 
city of Laconia, who flouriihcd about two hundred years after 
the deaf h of Zeno the Citiean. Citium, of which the elder Ze- 
no was a native, was a town in Cyprus. 

" fear 
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^' fear no danger in battle." So the ftoic philofophy * 
may put perfons of great and fiery fpirits upon en- 
terprizes that are too defperate ; but in thofe of a 
grave and mild difpofition, it will produce all the 
good effefts for which it was defigned. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the 
crown, he obferved that all ranks of men were utter- 
ly corrupted. The rich had an eye only to private 
profit and pleafure, and utterly neglefted the public 
intereft. The common people, on account of the 
meannefs of their circumllances, had no fpirit for 
war, or ambition to inftrufcl their children in the 
Spartan exercifes. Cleomenes himfelf had only the 
name of king, while the power was in the hands of 
the ephori. He, therefore, foon began to think of 
changing the prefent pofture of affairs. He had a 
friend called Xenares, united to him by fuch an af« 
feftion as the Spartans called inspiration. Him he 
firft founded ; enquiring of him what kind of prince 
Agis was ; by what fteps, and with what aflbciates, 
be came into the way he took. Xenares at (irft 
confented readily enough to fatisfy his curiofity, and 
gave him an exaft narrative of all the proceedings. 
But when he found that Cleomenes interefted him- 
felf deeply in the affair, and took fuch an enthufiaftic 
pleafure in the new fchemes of Agis, as to defire to 
hear them again and again, he reproved his di£- 
tempered inclinations, and at lad entirely left his 
company. However, he did not acquaint any one 
with the caufe of their mifunderftanding; but only 
faid, ** Cleomenes knew very well." As Xenares 
fo (trongly oppofed the king*s projeQ, he thought 
others mud be as little difpofed to come into it; and 
therefore he concerted the whole matter by himfelf. 
In the perfuafion, that he could more eafily efFeft his 
intended change in time of war than in peace, he em- 
broiled his country with thfe Achaeans, who had in- 

* Frpm its tendency to infpire a contempt of deaths and a be- 
lief in the agency of pfovidence. 

deed 
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deed given fufficient occafion of complaint. For 
Aratus, who was the leading man among them, fatd 
laid it down as a principle, from the beginning of 
his adminiftration, to reduce all Pelopontiefiis to one 
body. This was the end he had in yiew in his na« 
merous expeditions, and in all the proceedings of 
government, during the many years that he held the 
reins in Achaia. And, indeed, he was of opitn6nf 
that this was the only way to fecure Peloponnefus 
againft its enemies without. He had fucceeded 
with moft of the ftates of that Peninfula; the La- 
cedaemonians and Eleans^ and fuch of the Arcadi-^ 
ans as were in the Lacedaemonian intereft, were all 
that flood out. Upon the death of Leonidas, he 
commenced hoftilities againft the Arcadians, parti-* 
cularly thofe who bordered upon the Achsans ; by 
this means defigning to try how the Lacedaemonians 
ftood inclined. As for Cleomenes, he defpifed him 
as a young man without experience. 

The ephori, however, lent Cleomenes to rdtt 
Atheneum * near Bilbina. This place is one of 
the keys of Laconia, and was then in difpute be- 
tween the Spartans and Megalopolitans. Cleome-* 
nes accordingly took it and fortified it. Aratui 
made no remonfl ranee, but marched by night to 
furprife Tegea and Orchomenus. However, the 
perfons who had promifed to betray thofe places to 
him, found their hearts fail them, when they came to 
the point : and he retired, undifcovered as he 
thought. Upon this, Cleomenes wrote to him, in 
a familiar way, defiring to know " whither he 
*' marched the night before.*' Aratus anfwered^ 
•* That underftanding his defign to fortify Belbina^ 
" the intent of his lafl motion was to prevent that 
" meafure.** Cleomenes humoroufly replied, '^ I 
•* am fatisfied with the account of your march; but 
" fhould be glad to know where thofe torches and 
" ladders were marching." 

* A temple of Minerva. 

Aratus 
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Aratus could not help laughing at the jeft ; and 
lie aiked what kind of man this young prince was. 
Oemocrates, a Lacedaemonian: exile, aniwered, ** If 
** you ddfign to do anyithing againft the Spartans^ 
** you muft do it quickly, t^fore the (purs of this 
•• Cpckrel be grown." 

Cleomenes, with a few horfe and three hundred 
foot^ was now pofted in Arcadia. The ephoriy ap* 

ErebKsnfive of a war, commanded him. home; and 
e obeyed. But finding that, in confequence of this 
retreat Aratus had taken Caphyae, they ordered 
him to take the field again. Cleomenes made him- 
felf jnafter of Methydnum, and ravaged the terri- 
tories of Argos. Whereupon the Achaeans march- 
ed againft him with twenty thoufand foot, and a 
thoafand horfe, under the command of Ariftoma- 
thus. Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and o£Fer- 
ed him, battle. But Aratps, intimidated by this 
inftance of the young prince's fpirit, difluaded the 
general from enga^ng, and retreated. This retreat 
expofed Aratus to reproach aniong the Achacans^ 
and to fcom and contempt among the Spartans, 
whofe army confided not of more than five thou- 
land men. Cleomenes, elevated with this fuccefs9 
began to talk in a hi^er tone among the people, and 
bade them remember an expreffion of one of their 
ancient kings, who faid, ''The Lacedaemonians 
*< feidom enquired the number of their enemies, but 
•* the place where they could be found." 

After this, he went to the affiftance of the Eleans, 
againft whom the Achaeans had now turned their 
arms. He attacked the lattes* at Lacaeum, as they 
^ere upon the retreat, and put them eiuirely to the 
rout ; not only fpreading terror through their whole 
army, but killing great numbers, and making many 
prifoners. It was even reported among the Greeks, 
Khat Aratus was of the number of the flain. Aratus, 
Availing himfelf in the beft manner of the opportuni- 
Hy, with the troops that attended him in his flight. 
Vol. V. L marched 
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marched iminediately to Maminea, and coming up. 
on it by furpriicy took it, and fecured it f(»> tfeM , 
Achaeans* 

The Lacedasmoniansy greatly difpirined at this 
lofs) oppoicd Cleonenes in his incKnatioa for w^rJ 
He therefore bethought himfelf oP calling Arcbi-*' 
damus, the brother of Agis, frdm Meflene, to whom, 
lA the other fiunily» ^ crowA belonged; foy he 
itnagined that the power of die ^pk&ri would no€ be 
fo formidable when the Idi^y government^ a&r 
rording to the Spartan, conftituiion was complete^ 
and had iu proper weight in tiie feale. The par^ 
that had put Agis to death, perteivii^ tlm, ana 
dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if he flipdtf 
be' eftabliibed on the dfMTone^ «eok this metlled tor 
prevent it. They joined in' inviting him to come 
privately to Spares^ and even affifted him in his re^ 
torn; but they aiEiffiBatcd' him immediately after. 
Whether it was againft the confent of Cfeoraenesi 
as Pbylarchus thinks, or whether his friends per« 
fuaded htm to abandon that unhappy prince, we 
cannot take upon us lo (ay. The gp^eateft part of 
the blarney however, fell fano» dlofe friends wftio» 
if he gave his confent, were flippofed to have ceazed 
hiwimoit. 

By this time he wps refoh^ed to carry his interned 
changes into immediate execution; and therefore 
he bribed the ebhori to permit him to renew the 
war. He gained alfo many oAers by the afi^ance 
of his mother Craveficlea, who liberally fopplied him 
vmh money, and joined in his fchemes of glory. 
Nay, it is faid, that, though difinclined to mar- 
ry again, for her fon's fake, fhe accepted a matt* 
who had great intereft and authority among the 
people. 

One of his firft operatioRd was, the going to fcrze 
Leuftra, which is a place within the dependencies 
of Megalopolis. The Acliaans haftened to its re- 
lief, under the command of Aratus; and a battle 

was 
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#ts (btrght under the walls^ in which |)art of the 
Lacedsdntioniati army was beaten. But Aratus 
Sopped the parfuit at a deBIe which was in the 
way. Lyfiadas*, tht Me^alopolhan, offended at the 
oraer^ fcncotirtrged the civalry under his command 
fo (mrfkii th€ advantage they had gained; by which 
itteans ht entangled them among vineyards, ditches, 
aAd otiher mcloftires^ where they were forced to break 
theit Miks| aiid fell into gredt diforder. Cleomenes, 
ftdtrtg In^ opp(>ttunity, cdtmnandfed the TarehtineS 
$tid C^tMs to fait updh them ; dnd Lyfiadas, af* 
tef gtcAl exertions of valour was defeated and (lain. 
Tht Xi^ccidflsiiionfans thus encouraged, returned to 
die i^ioh Willi fiiouts of joy» and routed the whole 
Aclnfcstr army. After a confiderable carnage, a tru ce 
was gMited the fufvivors, and they were permitted 
to bury thetf dead; but Cleoiiienes ordered the body 
of Lyfiatdas t6 be brought to him. He clothed it 
in #6bes of purple, atid put a crown upon its head ; 
and. In this attire^ he fent it to the gates of Megalo- 
pofii^. This was that Lyfiadsis who reftored liberty 
to the city in which he was an abfolute prince, and 
antted it to the Achxah league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this viftory, thought, 
if Diialtcers were once entirely athisdifpofal in Sparta, 
the Achseans would no longer be abfe to ftand before 
fiim. For this reafon he endeavoured to convince 
his father-in-htw Megiftonus, that the yoke of the 
ephari ought to be broken, and' an equal divifion 
of property, to be iftade; by means of which equality 
Sparta would reliime her ancient valour, and once 
more rifcito tte empire of Greece. Megiftonus com- 
plied, and the king then took two or three other 
friends into the fcheme. 

Aboilt that time, one of the ephori liad a furprifing 
dream^ as he flept in the temple of PaGphae. He 
thought that, in the court where the ephori ufed to 

* Iti the text it is Ljdiadas. But Polybius calls him Ljjtadas; 
«nd £> does Platarch in another place. 

L 2 fit 
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(it for the difpatch of buGnefs^ four chairs were takes 
away, and only one left. Afid as he was wondering 
at the change, he heard a voice from the fan&uary, 
which faid, " This is beft for Sparta." The magif- 
trate related this vilion of his to Cleoroenesy who 
at firft was greatly difconcerted, thinking that fome 
fufpicion had led him to found his intentions. But 
when he found that there was no fiOion in the cafe» 
he was the more confirmed in his purpofe ; and, tak- 
ing with him fuch of the citizens as he thought moft 
likely to oppofe it, he marched againft Harxa and 
Alfa^t two cities belonging to the Achaean league^ 
and took them. After this, he laid in ftore of pro* 
vifions at Orchomenus, and then befieged M anti- 
nea. At laft he fo harafled the Lacedaemonians by 
a variety of long marches, that moft of thqm defired 
to be left in Arcadia; and he returned to Sparta 
with the mercenaries only. Bv the way he commu<* 
nicated his defign to fuch of them as he believed 
moft attached to his intereft, |ind advanced flowly, 
that he might come upon the ephori as they were 
at fupper. 

When he approached the town, he fent Euryclidas 
before him to the hall where thofe magiftrates ufed 
to fup, upon pretenqe of his being charged with fome 
meffage relative to the army. He was accompanied 
by Thericion and Phoebus, and two other young 
men who had been educated with Cleomenes, and 
whom the Spartans call Samothraciam^. Thefe were 
at the head of a fmall party. While Euryclidas was 

* All the commentators agree that ZoLiu^faxau la a corruption. 
Palmerias propofes to read Uv%ms, Pytbiatu. So at Sparta they 
called two perfons whom the kinsr fent to confult the oracle oif 
Apollo, and who ufed to eat at the king's table. Pat Xit^w u- 
▼ery diftant in found from £af4,o^psjt«r. The editor of the former 
£nffli(h tranllation propofes, by no means unhappily, to read 
•pu>5|PflnrT«, which is fynonymoos to mnrfo^Hs. Proper regard 
ought to be paid, too, to the conjedure of Bryan and Du Soul* 
who offer us ZxyMfropat. This fignifies/r^/^ff/ *who give tbefignal 
^f battle i frafcB$i geturaU. 

holding 
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iidlding the ephori in difcourfe^ the others ran upon 
them with their drawn fwords. They were all flain 
but A^lilaus, and he was then thought to have 
Ihared the fame fate ; for he was the firft man that 
fell : but in a little time he conveyed himfelf filendy 
out of the room, and crept into a little building whicn 
was the temple of Fear. This temple was gene* 
rally ihut up; but then happened to be open. When 
he was got in, he immediately barred the doon The 
other four were difpatched outri^; and fo were 
above ten more who came to their affiftance. Thofe 
who remained quiet received no harm ; nor were 
any hindered from departing the city. Nay, Age« 
filaus himfelf was fpared, when he came the next dxf 
out of the temple. 

The Lacedemonians have not only temples de% 
dicatedto Fear, but alfo to Death, to Laughter^ 
and many of the paffions. Nor do they pay homage to 
Fear^ as one of the noxious and deftroying daemonsi 
but diey confider it as the beft cement of fociety* 
Hence it was, that the ephori (as Ariftotle tells us) 
when they entered upon their office, caufed procla* 
mation to be made, that the people Ihould fhave 
their upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that 
they might not be under the neceffity of having re^ 
courfe to feverity. As for the fhaving of the upper 
lip, in my opinion, all the defign of that injundion 
is, to teach the youth obedience in the fmalleft m^t- 
ters. And it feems to me, that the ancients did 
not think that valour confifts in an exemjption from 
fear ; but, on the contrary, in the fear of reproach, 
and the dread of infamy. For thofe who (land moft 
in fear of the law, aft with the greateft intrepidity 
againft the enemy ; and they who are moft tender of 
their reputation, look with the leaft concern upon 
other dangers. Therefore one of the poets f2^i4 
yell, 

fngenuoiis shame resides toithfear. 

L 3 . Hence 
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Hence Homer makes flelen fay |o lupr £|tber«iB-i4^ 
priamus. 

Before thy presence^ father^ I appear 

tVith conscious shame and reverential jfkat. Pope. 

And, in another place, he fays, the Gred^ troops 

With fear and silence on their ^hi^ attend, 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, m generally thq 
concomitant of fear. And, therefixm, the Laceda^ 
monians placed the temple of Fear near the hall 
vvbere the ephori ufed to eat, to Ihew that their au-. 
ibority was nearly equal to the regal/ 

Next day Cleomenes profcribed eighty of the ci- 
tizens, whom he thou^ it neceffary to expel ; and 
be removed all the fe^ts of the ephori exi:ept one, 
in whith he defigned to fit himfelf» to hear caufes^ 
^nd di^atch other bufinefs: then he aflemblcd thei 
people, in order to explain and defend what he ba4 
done. His fpeech was to t^is efied : ** The ad« 
^* miniftration was put by Lycuigus in the hands of 
^ ^e kings and the fenate; and Sparta was governed 

V by them a long time, without any occafioa for 

V other magiftrates. But, as the MeiTenian war 
^* was drawn out to a gveat length, and the kings, 
« having the armies to command, had not l^iiure to 
^ attend to the decificm of caufes at home, (bejF 

V pitched upon fome of their friends to be left aa 
*' their deputies, for that purpofe, under die title o| 
*^ ephori^ or inspectors* At (kft they behaved as fub-^ 
'^ ftitutes and fervants to the kiiigs; but, by little 
*\ and little, they got the pdWer into their owb 
'* hands, and infenfibiy ere£ked their o£Bce into au 
^ indcpendrat magiftracy*, A proof of this, is 
^* a cuftotn which has obtained tiH this time, that, 
*^ when the ephori fern for the king, he refi»fed to 

* When the authority of the kings was grown too enoraxms^ 
Thropompufi found it nedeflary to curb it by the inftitutioo of 
the Efbori. Bi)t they were not, as Cleonfienes %s they were, in 
their firft cftabliAment, n^inifiers to their kings. 

3 hearken 
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^ hearken to the firft wd lecond mefii^ wA did 
/< not attend them till they fent a third. Afteropus 
^* was the firft of the epn^ri who raifed their cffice 
^, to that height of authority many ages after their 
M creation. While ilhey kept ^rithin die bounds of 
^'moderation, itwm better to endure than to re« 
^ iDQve themt (but when, by their ufurpatkinSi 
^ they deftroyed the antient iorm of govenmient^ 
^ when they depoied fome kings, put .others m 
^ death without any fonn of trial* and threatened 
^ thofe princes who defired to fee the divine coofti- 
^ lution of their country in ita original luftre, they 
^ became abfoluiQly infuppottable. Had it been 
<« poffible, without the (bedding of blood, to have 
^^ exterminated thofe pefti which they hadintrodiured 
^ into Laced0cmon; fuch a3 luxury, fuperfiuow 
^ expence, debts, uTury, and thofe more ancient 
^' evi|f» poverty and riches, I fbould then have 
^* thought myfelf the happieft of kings. In curing 
** the diftempens of my country, I fliould have been 
«( confidercd aa the ^phyfidan whofe lenient band 
^* heals without giving pain. . But.fbr what neceffity 
tt has obliged me to do, I have the authority of Lym 
«< curgus, whor thoiiigh neither king nor magiftratet| 
*' but only a private mtn^ took upon him to aft as a 
*' king^j and appeared publicly in arms. The con«- 
*^ fequence of which was, that Charilaus, the 
^* reigning prince, in great confternatton, fled to 
^ the altar« But beti^ a mild- and painriotic khig^ 
^^ he foon entered into the defigns of Lycurgus, and 
f« accepted lus^ new form of govemmem. There* 
^ fore, the proceedings of Lycurgus are an evi« 
^< dence, thai it is next to impoffible to new^model 
^' a jconftitution without the terror of an armed 
<^ forcCi. For my own part, I have applied that re* 



* Lycargnt nevtr affiunod or afpired to regal aatbority ; and 
Icomenes raeotioos this only to tpke off the pdium from him- 

If. ^ 
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** inedy with greiat moderation ; only ridding my^ 
•• felf of fuch as oppofed thie true intereft of Lacc^ 
•* daemon. Among the reft, I {hall make a diftri- 
^ button of all the lands, and dear the people of 
*' their debts. Among the ftrangers, I -fliall feleft 
^* fome of the beft and ableft, that they may be 
'^^ admitted citizens of Sparta, and proteft her witb 
•* dieir anps ; and that we may no longer fee La- 
^ conia a, prey to the iEtoliims and Ill^^riani for 
^ want of a fufficient number of inhabitants con^ 
V ccrned for its defence." 

When he had finiflied his fpeech» he was the firft 
%o furrender his own eftate into the public ftock; 
His father-in-law Megifionus, and his other friends» 
followed his exampte. The reft of the citizens did 
the fame ; and then the land was divided. He even 
liffigned lots for each of the perfons whom he had 
driven into exile ; and declared that they Ihould all be 
Recalled when tranquillity had once more taken place. 
Having filled up the number of citizens out df the 
t>eft of the inhabitants of the neiehbouring countries^ 
he raifed a body of four thoufsind foot, whom ' he 
taught to ufe the two-handed pike inftead of the jave- 
lin, and to hold their (hields by a handle, and not 
by a ring as before. Then he applied himfelf to the 
education of the youth, and formed them with alt 
the ftridnefs of the Lacedaemonian difcipline; iii 
the courfe of which he was much aflifted by Sphae* 
rus. Their fchools of excrcife, and their rcfe6lories, 
were foon brought into that good order which they 
had of old ; fome being reduced to it by compul- 
fion, but the greateft part coming voluntarily into that 
noble training peculiar to Sparta. However, to pre- 
vent any offence that might be taken at the name of 
monarchy, he made his brother Euclidas his partner 
in the throne ; and this was the only time that the 
Spartans had two kings of the fame family. 

He obferved that the Acbaeians, and Aratus, the 
principal man among them, were perfuaded that the 

late 
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late change had brought the Spartan affairs into ^ 
doubtful and unfettled date; and that he would not 
quit the city while it was in fuch a ferment. He 
therefore thought it would have both its honour and 
utility, to (hew the enemy how readily his troops 
^ould obey him. In confequence of which he en- 
tered the M^galopolitan territories, where he fpread 
defolatioh, and made a very confiderable booty. 
In one of his laft marches, he feized a company of 
(Comedians who were on the road from Meffene i 
upon which, h^ built a ftage in the en^y*8 CQun« 
try ; propofed a prize of forty mitut to the beft per-p 
former, and fpent one day in feeing them. Not that 
he fet any great valqe upon fuch diverfions, but he 
did it by way of infult upon the eneroyi to fhew his 
fuperiority by this mark of contempt. For, among 
the Grecian and royal armies, his was the only one 
which had not a train pf players, jugglers, fingers^ 
and dancers, of both fexes. No intemperance or 
buffoonry, no public fhows or feafts, e^^cept on the 
late occafion, were ever feen in his camp. The 
young men paffed the greateft part of their time in 
their exercifes, and the old mep in teaching them. 
The hours of leifure were amufed with cneerful 
difcourfe, which had all the fmartne& of laconic 
repartee. This kind of amufement had thofe s^d- 
vantages which we have mentioned in the life of 
JLycurgus. 

The king himfelf was the beft teacher. Plain 
and fimple in his equipage and diet, afluming no 
manner of pomp above a common citizen, he fet 
a glorious example of fobriety. This was no fmall 
advanuge to his affairs in Greece. When the Greeks 
Itddrefled themfelyes to other kings, they did not fo 
isiuch admire their wealth and magnificence, as 
pxi^crate their pride and fpirit of oftentatipn : their 
difficulty of accefs and harflinefs of behaviour to all 
who had bufinefs ^t their epurt;. But wl^en they 
applied to Cleomehes, who not only bore the title» 

but 
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but had all the great qualities of a king, they faw 
tu> purple or robes of ftate, no rich carriages^ no 

Euntlet of pages or door-keepers to be run. Nor 
d they their anfwer, after great difficulties^ from 
the mouth of fecretares*; but they found him in 
an ordinary habit, ready to meet them and offer them 
bis band. He received them with a cheerful coun« 
teoance, and entered into their bufineis with the ut- 
inoft e^e and freedom. This engaging manner 
gained their hearts; and th^y declared he was the 
only worthy defcendant of Hercules. 

His common fupper was ibort, and truly laconic 
tChere were only couches for three people ; but when 
be entertained ambafladors or ftrangers, two more 
couches were added, and the table was a Uttle better 
furniflied by the fervants. Not that any curious 
defert was added; only the di(hes were larger, and 
die wine more generous. For he blamed one of bia 
&iends for fetting nothing before ftrangers but the 
Goarfe cake and black broth, which they eat in their 
common refedories. '^ When we have ftrangers 
^ to entertain,'* faid he« ^' we need not be fucb 
" very exaft Lacedaemonians.'* After flapper, a 
ibree^kggjed ftandt was brought in, upon wbccb 
meere placed a brafs X howl full of wine, two fiWer 
pots tnat held about a § pint and a half a-piece„ ajui 
,% few cups of the lame met^U Such of the guefta 
as were inclined to drink, made ufe of thefe veflel%^ 
for ihe cup was not prefled upon any man againft 
his will. There was no mufic or other exlrinfijp 
amufements nor was any fuch thing wanted. H# 
entertained bis company very sigreeably with his owft 
converCaiiian; fometimes alking ^ueftions, and hma^ 

* lo the text it is yfa^i/AAxtw^ ^ iUleis; bat psob^Uf ifk 
ihoald be read Tp^ftfuKTYA^y, Jtctetariei^ there being do iofiancci 
In flnttqoity that have come to our kpoyrledge^ Qf a^fV^^n ift 
writiDg to a perfonal application. 

tvoes 
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11111^4 telling ftorie9. His ferious difcourfe was per- 
Mly free from roorofenefs ; and bis mirth from pc<. 
tafonce ^nd rufticity. The arts which other prinee^ 
Hfed of drawing men to their purpofe by bribery 
Mid qwriiption, be looked upon as both iniquitous 
p9d impolitic. But to engage and fee people in bi$ 
iniereft by the charms of converfationj without 
fraud or guile, appeared to him an honourable me^ 
fbod, and worthy of a king. For he thought this 
Ibe true difference between a hireling and a friend:; 
fhat: the one is gained by money, and the other by an 
obliging bdiaviour. 

Tbe Mantineans were the firft who 2^>ptied for 
\m affiftance. They admitted him into their city 
in the night ; and having with his help expelled tlue 
Achsean garrifon, put themfelves under his proteCf- 
^on. He re-eftabliflied their laws and ancient form 
fif government, and retired the fame day to Tegea. 
From hence he fetched a. compafs through ArcadiSf 
and marched down to Pherse in Achaia ; intending 
by this movement either to bring the Achxans to « 
battle, or make them look upon Aratus in a mean 
^fjtiU for giving up the country, as it were, to bis 
^eftroying fword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but 
Aratus bad all the authority. The Acha^ans atflem- 
fakd their forces, and encamped at Dymese^, near 
Hecatomboeum ; upon which, Cleomenes marched 
up to them, though it was thought a rafli ftep for 
him to take poft between Dymeae, which belonged 
to the epemy, and the Achaean camp. However, 
he boldly challenged the Achaeans, and, indecd» 
forced them to battle, in which he entirely defeated 
them; killed great numbers upon the fpot, and took 
many prifoners. Lango was his next objeft, from 
which he expelled an Achasan garrifon, and then put 
the town into the hands of the Eleans. 

* Polybius calls it Dyms. 

When 
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Wheii the Achaean affairs were in tbii ruinoui 
ftate, A^tus/ who ufed to be general every other 
year*, refufed the command, though they prefled him 
ftrongly to accept it. But certainly it was wrong, 
when fuch a ftorm was raging, to quit the helm, and 
teave the diredioh to another. The (irft commands 
of Cleomenes appeared to the Achaean deputies t 
moderate enough; afterwards he inGfted on having 
the command himfelf: In other matters, he faid, 
be fhould not differ with them, for he would reftcMne 
them both the prifpners ^nd their lands. The 
Achaeans a^eed to a pacification on thefe condi- 
tions, and inviting Cleomenes to Lerna, where a 
general aflembly of their date was to be held. But 
Cleomenes haftening his march too much, heated 
himfelf, and then very imprudently drank cold wa- 
ter; the confequence of which was, that he threw up 
« great quantity of blood, and loft the ufe of hia 
'fpeech. He therefore fent the Achaeans the moft 
refpedable of the prifoners, and putting off the 
meeting, retired to Lacedaemon. 

This ruined the afiairs of Greece. Had it not 
been for this, Ihe might have recovered out of her 
prefent diftrefs, and have maintained herfelf againft 
the infolence and rapacioufnefs of the Macedonians. 
Aratus either feared and diftrufted Cleomenes, or 
envied his unexpeded fuccefs. He thought it* in* 
'tolerable that a young man newly fprung up fhould. 

* l^vitfs f»f tftofifTOf qn Tfaivnynu The former £Dg1i(h tran* 
Dator renders this, who ujtd'to continue general i*wo jeart together^ 
and Dacier, to the ifame fenfe, oni avoit accwtmni d^^trt cafitame 
gtneral tons lei deux anu Bat they are both under a great mif* 
take, v«f fvfowroy dpe^ certainly (igoify tvtfy other year. So in 
Poly bins, vofa tirx^rw nf^favj tvf^ /^^.^ ^J \ and in AriAptle, 
«rac^« lAjf^itoL Tfirovf every third month, 

t The two French tranflators, and the £ngli(h one enoployed 
by Tonfon, change fjurpi* here into » iurpt», without any neceffity, 
or pretence of authority for it. We do not fee why Cleomenea 
might not, in the firfl conditions he propofed, poflibly demand 
fomething lefs of the Achaeans than their allowing him to ^ 
commander in chief, and governor of all Greece, 

rpb 
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rob him M 6nce of the honour and power vhich he 
had been in poiTeffion of for three^and-thirty years^ 
and, come into a government which had been grow- 
ing fo long under his aufpices. For this reafon he 
fim tried what his inteceft and powers of perfuafioo 
would do to keep the Achaeans from clofing with 
Cleomenes ; but they were prevented from attending 
to him, by their admiration of the great fpirit of 
Cleomenes, and their opinion that the demands of 
the Spartans were not unreafonable, who only de« 
fired to bring Peloponnefus back <o its ancient mo- 
deL Aratus then undertook a thing which would 
not have become any man in Greece ; but in him 
was particularly difhonourable, and unworthy of all 
Us former condud both in the cabinet and the field* 
He called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Pelopon* 
iiefiis with Maceddniahs, though in his youth he had 
bcpelled them, and refcued die citadel of Corinth 
out of their hands. He was even an enemy to all 
kings, and was equally hated by them; . Antigonus^ 
in particular, he loaded with a thoufand reproaches^ 
as appears from the writings he has left behind him*. 
He boafts that he had ejncountered and overcome 
innumerable difficulties, in order to deliver Athens 
from a Macedonian garrifon; and yet he brought 
thofe very Macedonians, armed as they were, into 
his own country, into his own houfe, and even into 
the women's apartment. At the fame time, he could 
not bear that a Spartan king, a defcendant of Her- 
cules, who wanted only to reftore the ancient polity 
of his country, to corred its broken harmony, and 
bring it back to the fober Doric tone t which Ly« 
curgus had given it; he could not bear that fuch a 
prince (hould be declared general of the Sicyonians 

* Aratus wrote a hiftorj of the Acbsans, and of bis own 
«ODdad. 

t The muHc, like the architedurej of the DoriaDs wa9 rexnark« 
able for its fimplicity. 

and 
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add Triccsntis*. While be sroided the eoifffe 
cAc and the fliort cloak, knd what he diooght tiM 
gieateft grievance in the whole fyftem ^ Cle<mfeMii| 
the iJx)l]fiiing of riches, and the makiAg poverty t 
more fupportable* thing, he made Achaia tttiektrf to 
the diadem and purple of M aceddnianay afid of AAmM 
gratideea. To fbsn the appearance of fahMifflOfl td 
Cleomeiie^ he offered facrifices to the divinit]^ of 
Antigonaa^ and with a garland 6n his head fiiM 
pvtans in bonow of a raiiien MaceAonian. Tbw 
things we fa^ not in accafation &f Aratus (for ift iMa¥ 
idpcfts be was a great man Md worthy df Creetx^ 
we tnean ooly to point out with compaffioii the fMk*^ 
ittfs of human nsttoie, idircb, in difpofifrnfM Ao bit 
fMmed to viftve, OM product no excetteaM irtAcWl 
fiome tahit of ioiperfettDn, 

When Ae Atbsiatia aSeitdiled stgidn M Affjifi 
and Oeomenea came down frMa Taget td mmt 
item, tbe Greeks enceruined great bopds ef f€ae& 
But Aratu^ who had already fettled the pfinCto*! 
pokMs with AntigcMis^ fearkig that Cleoiiienei^ tAuM 
by his obHgiDg nrarttner of treating, cnt by faft^ 
would gainf aU he warned of the people, ptap^Mf 
^ That he ftoakl take three hundred hofta^ ftV 
^ the fecmrity of his perfon, and enter th# imrif 
** alone ; or, if be did not approve of that prdpo^ 
^ faU ihould come to the place of exercife whbouf 
* the walls, caUed Cyllarabium t, and treat fbei^,* 
^^ at the head of bis army/' Cleomenes remonft^^ 
ted that thefe propofals were ytty unjuft. He faid/ 
^ They Ihoald- have made him thefe ]^pQ&la 
^^ at firft, and not now, when he was conie itf 
*< dieir gates, diftruft and fhut him out/' ]Hkillelt^« 
ft)re wrote the Achaeans a letter on this filfaj^^d^ 
almoll filled with complaints of Aratus ; and the ap- 

* This, probably, flioold be Trit«ans. Trite« wss a dtjr ti 
Phocis, and comprehended io the lesgaej but Tricca, which 
V08 ia Theflaly, codid hardly be io. 

f From Cyllarabus^ the fon of Sthenelus. 

plicatioQS 
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plications of Aratus to the people v^ere little more 
than invedives againft the king of Sparta. The con- 
feqiience of this was, that the latter ouickly retired* 
and fent a herald to declare war againft the Achseans. 
This herald, according to Aratus, was fent not to 
ArgoSy but to i£gium *, in order that the Achaeans 
might be entirely unprepared. 

There were at this time great commotions among 
the members of the Achsean league; and many 
towns were ready to fall off. For the common peo- 

Kle hoped for an equal diftribution of lands, and to 
arc tiieir debts cancelled ; while the better fort in 
^rai were difpleafed at Aratus, and fome of them 
ily provoked at his bringing the Macedonians into 
ioponnefas. 

Encouraged by thefe mifunderftanding;;, Cleome-. 
Bes entered Achaia; where he firfr took Pellcne bv 
ftnrprife, and diftodged the Achaean garrifon. Ar- 
cerwards he made himfelf mafter of Pbeneum and 
Pcnteleuiti. As the Achaeans were apprehenfive of 
a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon» they fent a body of 
cavalrv and fome mercenaries from Argos to guard 
againft any meafure^s tending that way, and went 
twrnfelves to celebrate the Nemean games at Argos. 
Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, what really proved 
the cafe, that, if he could come fuddenly upon the 
city, while it was filled with multitudes aflembled 
to partake of the diverfions, he ihould throw all into 
the greateft confufion, marched up to the walls by 
night, and feized the quarter called jispis^ which lay 
above the theatre, notwithftanding its difficulty of 
accefs. This ftruck them with fuch terror, that not 
a man thought of making any refiftance ; they agreed 
to receive a garrifon, and gave twenty of the citi« 
2ens as hoftages for their a6iing as allies to Sparta, 

^This was a tnaritiroe town of Achaia, on the Corinthian 
Say. The intention of Cleomenes was to take it by farprife, 
llefore the inhabitants could have intelligence of the war. 

and 
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and following the ftandard of Cleomenes as their 
general. 

This aQion added greatly to the fame and autho<- 
rity of that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, 
with all their endeavours, could never fix Argos in 
their intereft ; and Phyrrus, one of the ableft gene- 
rals in the world, though he forced his way into the 
town, could not hold it, but loft his life in the at- 
tempt, and had great part of his army cut in pieces. 
Hence, the difpatch and keennefs of pleomenes were 
the more admired ; and they, who before had laud- 
ed at him for declaring he would tread in the fteps of 
Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling of debts, and 
in an equal divifion of property, were now fully 
perfuaded that he was the fole caufe of all the change 
in the fpirit and fuccefs of the Spartans. In both 
refpeOs they were fo contemptible before, and fo 
jitde able to help themfelves, that the ^tolians 
made an inroad into Laconia, and carried oJBP fifty 
thoufand flaves. On which occafion, one of the old 
Spartans faid, ^^ the enemy had done them a kind- 
*^ nefs, in taking fuch a heavy charge off their 
" hands." Yet Aey had no fooner returned to their 
primitive cuftoms and difcipline, than, as if Lycur- 
gus himfelf had reftored his polity, and invigorated 
it with his prefence, they had given the moft extra- 
ordinary inftances of valour and obedience to their 
magiftrates, in raifing Sparta to its ancient fuperi- 
ority in Greece, and recovering Peloponnefus. 

Cleonx and Phlius * came in the fame tide of 
fuccefs with Argos. Aratus was then making an 
inquifition at Corinth into the conduS of fuch as 
were reported to be in the Lacedaemonian intereft. 
But when the news of the late loiTes reached him^ 
and he found that the city was falling off to Cleo- 
menes, and wanted to get rid of the Achaeans t, he 

was 

* Towns between Argos and Corinth. 

t In the printed text it is, Ayatvf ammKKaynfcu /3(rXafMf*v> aad 
the Latin and French tranflators have followed it; renderiDg 

it 
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%iras not a little alarmed. In this eoniufion he could 
think of no better expedient than that of culling 
the citizens to council ; and, in the mean time, he 
ftote away to the gate. A horfe being ready for him 
there» he mounted and fled to Sicyon. The Co- 
rinthians were in fuch hafte to pay their compliments 
to Gleomenes, that, Aratus tells us, they killed o^ 
fpoiled all their horfes* He acquaints us alfo, that 
Cleomenes highly blamed the people of Corinth for 
fuffering him to efcape. Neverthelefs, he adds, that 
Megiftonus came to him on the part of that prince^ 
and offered to give him large fums if he would de- 
liver up the citadel of Corinth» where he had an 
Achaean garrifon. He anfwered> ** That affairs did 
•* not then depend upon him; but he muft be govem- 
•* cd by their circumftances." So Aratus himfelf 
writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the 
Th£2enians, the Epidaurians, and Hermionians to 
the number of his friends and allies, and then went 
to Corinth, and drew a line of ctrcumvallation about 
the citadel, which the Achtibans refufed to furrender. 
However, he fent for the friends and ftewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his houfe 
and cScBts in that city. He likewife fent again to 
that general by Tritymallus, the Mcffenian, and pro- 
pofed that the citadel (hould be garrifoned half with 
Achftans and half with Lacedaemonians ; offering, 
Ht the fame time, to double the penfion he had from 
iHolemy, king of Egypt. As Aratus, inftead of ac- 
cepting thefe conditions, fent his (on and other 
lioftages to Antigonus, and perfuaded^ the Achxans 
%o give order that the citadel of Corinth fhould be 
J>ut in the hands of that prince, Cleomenes imme- 
idiately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and, in 

(t to this fenfe, a/rd the Achaans tJtfere hnftenin^ borne : but two 
^nadctfcriptfl give us QtiXoyctrnvt which is to be referred to <nroXi» be- 
^^re I and, with the former £ogli(h tranflatori we chofe to follow 
%liat reading. 
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purfuaiice of a decree of the Corinthians, feized on 
the whole eftate of Aratus. After Antigonus had 
paiTed Gerania ♦, with a great army, Cleomenes 
thought it more advifeable to fortify the Onaean 
mountains t than the ifthmqs, and» by the advan- 
tage of his poft, to tire out the Macedonians rather 
than hazard a pitched battle with a veteran pha- 
lanx. Antigonus was greatly perplexed at this plan 
of operations ; for he had neither laid in a fufiBcient 
quantity of provifions, nor could he eafily force 
the pafs by which Cleomenes had fat down. He at- 
tempted one night, indeed, to get into Peloponnefus 
by the port of Lechaeum J, but was repulfed with \ok. 
Cleomenes was much encouraged with this fuccefs ; 
and his troops went to their evening's refrefliment 
with pleafure. -Antigonus, oa the other hand, was 
extremely difpirited ; for he faw himfelf in fo trouble- 
fome a (ituation, that it was fcarcetypoflibie to find any 
refources which were not extremely difficult. At lare 
he determined to move to the promontory of Herae- 
um, and from thence to tranfport his troops in boats 
to Sicyon : but that required a great deal of time, and 
Tery confiderable preparations. However, the even- 
ing after, fome of the friends of Aratus arrived from 
Argos by fea, being fent to acquaint him that the 
Argives were revolting from Cleomenes, and pur- 
posed to invite him to that city. Ariftotle was the 
author of the defection ; and he had found no great 
difficulty in perfuading the people into it, becaufe 
Cleomenes had not cancelled their debts, as he had 
given them room to hope. Upon this, Aratus, with 
fifteen hundred men whom he had from Antigonus, 
failed to Epidaurus. But Ariftotle, not waiting for 
him^ aflembled the townfmen, and, with the aifift* 

* A moan tain between Megara and Corinth. 

f This range of mountains extends from the Scironian rocks, 
on the road to Attica, as far as Mount Citheron. Strab. 1. viii. 
They were called ofn ovtia, the mountains of aiTes. 

X One of the harbours at Corinth. 

ance 
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ante of Timoxenus and a party of Achsahs from 
Sicyon, attacked the citadel. 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the 
fecond watch of the night, fent for Megiftonus, and, 
in an angry tone, ordered him to the relief of Argos t 
for he it was who had principally undertaken for 
the obedience of ^he Argives, and, by that m^ns, 
prevented the expulfion of fuch as were fufpe£led. 
Having difpatched Megiftonus upon this buBnefs, 
the Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigo*^ 
nus, and endeavoured to difpel the fears of the Co^ 
rinthians, alTuring them it was no great thing that 
had happened at Argos, but only an inconfiderable 
tumult. Megiftonus got into Argos, and was flaiii 
in a fkirmiih there ; the garrifon were hard prefTed) 
and meffenger after meffenger fent to Cleomenes: 
Upon this, he was afraid that the enemy, after they 
had made themfelves matters of Argos, would block 
up the paflages againft him, and then go and ravage 
Laconia at their pleafure, and befiege Sparta itfelf^ 
which was left without defence. He therefore de- 
camped from Corinth ; the confequence of which wai 
the lofs of the town; for Antigonus immediately en« 
tered it, and placed a garrifon there. In the mean 
time, Cleomenes, having coUefted his forces whicK 
were fcattered in their march, attempted to fcale the 
walls of Argos ; but, failing in that enterprize, he 
broke open the vaults under the quarter called Aspis^ 
gained an entrance that way, and joined his garrifon^ 
which ftill held out againft the Achaeans. After 
this, he took fome odier quarters of the city by 
aflault ; and ordering his Cretan archers to ply theitr 
bows, cleared the ftreets of the enemy. But when he 
faw Antigonus defcending with his infantry from the 
heights into the plain, and his cavalry already pouiv- 
ing into the city, he thought it impoflible to 
maintain his poft. He had now no other refource 
but to coUeB all bis men, and retire along the walls, 
which he accordingly did without lofs. Thus, after 

M 2 achieving 
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achieving tbcgreateft things in a flion fpace of time, 
and making himfelf mafter of ahnoft all Peloponne- 
fus in one campaign, he loft all in lefs time than ho 
gained ie; fome cities immediately withdrawing from 
his alliance, and others furrendering themfelves not 
long after to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill fuccefs of this expedition : And, 
what was no lefs a misfortune, as he was marching 
home, meflengers from Lacedscmon met him in the 
evening near Tegea, and informed him of the death 
of his wife. His affefiion and efteem for Agiatia 
was fo great, that, amidft the current of his happieft 
fuccefs, he could not fiay from her a whole cam* 
paign, but often repaired to Sparta. No wonder, 
then, that a young man, deprived of fo beautiftil and 
virtuous a wife, was extremely a£Fe3ed with the lofs. 
Yet his forrow did not debafe the dignity of his mind. 
He fpoke in the fame accent; he preferved the fame 
dreis and look ; he gave his orders to his officers, and 
provided ft)r the fecurity of Tegea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedaemon, and after 
paying a proper tribute to grief at home with his mo- 
ther and his children, he applied himfelf to the con- 
cerns of ftate. Ptolemy, king of Egypt^ agreed to 
furnifh him with fuccours ; but it was on condition 
that he fent him his mother and children as hoftages. 
This circumftance he knew not how to communicate 
to hisTmother ; and he often attempted to mention it 
to her, but could not go forward. She began to 
fufped: that there was fomething which he was afraid 
to open to her ; and (he afked his friends what it 
migjit be. At laft he ventured to tell her : — upon 
which, (he laughed very pleafantly, and faid, "Was 
*' this the thing which you have fo long hefitated to 
•* exprefs ? Why do not you immediately put us on 
" board a fhip, and fend this carcafe of mine where 
" you think it may be of moft ufe to Sparta, before 
^ age renders it good for nothing, and finks it into 
•• the grave?" 

When 
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When every thing was prepared for the voyage, 
they went by land to Taenarus ; the army conduc- 
ing them to that port. Crateficiea being on the point 
of taking (hip, took Cleomenes alone into the temple^ 
of Neptune, where, feeing him in great emotion and 
concern, (he threw her arms about him, and faid^ 
^ King of Sparta, take care that when we go out, no 
'* one perceive us weeping, or doing any thing iin- 
" worthy that glorious place. This alone is in our 
" power ; ihe event is in the hands of God.'^ After 
(he had given him this advice, and compofed her 
countenance, (he went on board, with her Httle grand- 
fon in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put to fea as 
foon as pol£ble. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, (he underftood that 
Ptolemy had received amba(radors from Antigomis^ 
and feemed to liften to his propofals; and, on the 
other hand, (he was informed that Cleomenes, though 
invited by the Achxans to a pacification, was afraid, 
on her account^ to put an end to the war, without 
Ptolemy's confent. In this difficulty (he wrote to her 
fon, to defire )iim ^^ to do what he thought moft ad* 
^^ vantageous and honourable for Sparta, and not for 
^* the fake of an old woman and a child, to live 
** always in fear of Ptolemy.** So great was the be* 
haviour of Crateficiea under adverfe fortune. 

After Amigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered 
Orchomanus and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now (hut 
up within the bounds of Laconia, enfranchifed fuch 
of the helots as could pay five attic mirue for their 
liberty. By this expedient he raifed fifty talents; and 
having, moreover, armed and trained in the Mace-» 
donian manner two thoufand of thofe helots, whom 
he defigned to oppofe to the Leucaspides of Anti* 
gonus, he engaged in a great and unexpected en- 
terprize. Megalopolis was at that time as great an4 
powerful a city as Sparta. It was fupported, bc- 
fides, by the Achacans and Amigonus, whofe troops 
lay on each fide of it. Indeed, the Megalopolitans 
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were the foremoft and moft eager of all the Achse- 
ans in their application to Antigonus. This city, 
however, Cleomenes refolved to furprize ; for which 
purpofe he ordered his men to take five days provi- 
fions, and led them to Sellafia, as if he defigned an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. But he turned 
(hort^ and entered thofe of Megalopolis ; and, after 
having refreflicd his troops at Rhoetium, he marched, 
by Helicon*, direftly to the objeft he had in view. 
When he was near it, he fent Panteus- before with two 
companies of Lacedaemonians, to feize that part of 
the wall which was between the two towers, and 
which he underllood to be the lead guarded. He 
followed with the reft of his army at the common 
pace. Panteus finding not only that quarter, but 
great part of the wall without defence, pulled it down 
iofome places, undermined it in others, and put all 
t|ie centinels to the fword. / While he was thus em- 
ployed, Cleomenes came up, and entered the city with 
his forces, before the Megalopolitans knew of the ap- 
proach. 

They were no fooner apprifed of the misfortune 
which had befallen them, than the greateft part left 
the city, taking their money and moft valuable efFefls 
with them. The reft made a ftand, and though they 
could not diflodge the enemy, yet their refiftance gave 
their fellow-citizens opportunity to efcape. There 
remained not above a thoufand men in the town, all 
the reft having retired to Meffene, with their wives 
and children, before there was any poffibility of pur- 
fuing them. A confiderable part even of thofe who 
had armed and fought in defence of the city got oflF; 
and very few were taken prifoners. Of this number 
were Lyfandridas and Thearidas, two perfons of great 
name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were 
fuch refpeftable men, the foldiers carried them before 

* Lubinug thinks it ought to be read HcliflToD, their being no 
fach place as Helicon in Arcadia. 

Cleomenes. 
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Cleomenes. Lyfandridas no fooner faw Cleomenes 
than he thus addreffed him : '^ Now/* faid he in a 
loud voice, becaufe it was at a diftance, *' now, king 
••* of Sparta, you have opportunity 10 do an a6lion 
" much more glorious and princely than the late 
" one, and to acquire immortal honour." Cleo- 
menes gueiSng at his aim, made anfwer, ' You 

* would not have me reftore you the town ?' " That 
^* is the very thing," faid Lyfandridas, '' I wouJd pro- 
" pofe. I advife you, by all means, not to deftroy fo 
" fine a city, but to fill it with firm friends and faith- 
•* ful allies, by reftoring the Megalopblitans to their 
" country, and becoming the faviour of fo coiifider* 
" able a people." Cleomenes paufed a while, an»^ 
then replied, ' This is hard to believe ; but be it as 

* it will, let glory with us have always greater weight 

* than intereft/ In confequence of this determina- 
tion, he fent the two men to Meffene, with a herald 
in his own name, to make the Megalopolitans an offer 
of their town, on condition that they would renounce 
the Achaeans, and declare themfelves his friends and 
allies. 

Though Cleomenes made fo gracious and humane 
a propofal, Philopoemen would not fuflFer the Mega- 
lopolitans to accept it, or to quit the Achaean league*; 
but aifuring them that the king of Sparta, inftead of 
inclining to reftore them their city, wanted to get the 
citizens too into bis power, he forced Thearidas and 
Lyfandridas to leave Meffene. This is that Philo- 
pcemen who afterwards was the leading man among 
the Achaeans, and fas we have related in his life) one 
of the moft illuftrious perfonages among the Greeks* 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had 
kept the houfes and goods of the Megalopolitans 
with fuch care, that not the lead thing was em- 
bezzled, was enraged to fuch a degree, that he 

* Polybius bedows great and juft encomiums on this conduft 
of the Megalopolitans. Lib. 11. 
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plundered the whole ; fent the ftatues and pidares to 
Sparta> and levelled the greateft and bed parts of the 
city with the ground. After this, he marched home 
again, being under fome apprehenfions that Antigo-. 
nus and the Achsans would come upon him. They, 
however, made no motion towards it ; for they were 
then holding a council at iEgium. Aratus mounted 
the rostrum on that occafion, where he wept a long 
time, with his robe before his face. They were all 
greatly furprized, and defired him to fpeak. At laft 
be faid, ^^ Megalopolis is deftroyed by Cleomenes.*' 
The Achsans were aftoniflied at fo great and fudden 
a ftroke; and the council immediately broke up. 
Antigonus made great efforts to go to the relief of 
the place; but, as his troops alTembled flowly from 
their winter-quarters, he ordered them to xemain 
where they were, and marched to Argos with the 
forces he bad with him. 

^ This made the fecond enterprize of Cleomenes ap- 
pear ra(h and defperate : but Polybius*, on the con- 
trary, informs us, that it was conducted with great 
prudence and forefight. For knowing (as he tells us) 
that the Macedonians were difperfed in winter-quar- 
ters, and that Antigonus lay in Argos with only his 
ff ieifds and a few mercenaries about him, he entered 
the territories of that city, in the perfuafion that 
either the (hame of- fuffering fuch an inroad, would 
provoke Antigonus to battle, and expofe him to a* 
defeat, or that, if he declined the combat, it would 
bring him into difrepute with the Argives. The 
event juftified his expedation. When the people of 
Argos faw their country laid wafte, every tfiing that 
was valuable deftroyed or carried off, they ran in 
great difpleafure to the king's gates, and befi^d 
them with clamour, bidding him either go out and 
fight, or elfe give place to his (uperiors. Antigomis, 
bowever, like a wife and able general, thought the 
* Polybius, Ub. \l. 
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ccnfures of ftrangers no difgrace, in conipariron of 
his quitting a place of fecurity, and rafhly hazarding 
a battle, and therefisre he abode by his firft refolu- 
tions. Cleomenes* in the mean time, marched up to 
the very walls, infulted bis enemies, and, before he 
retired, fpread defolation at his pleafure. 

Soon after his retmrn, he was informed that Anti« 
gonus was come to Tegea, with a defign to enter 
Laconia on that fide. Upon this emergency, he put 
bis tipoops under march another way, and appeared 
again before Argos by break of day, ravaging all the 
adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the corn 
with fcythes and iickles, as people ufually do, but 
beat it down with wooden inftruments in the form of 
fcymiters, as if this deftrufUon was only an amufe^ 
ment to his foldiers in their march. Yet when they 
would have fet fire to Cyllarabis, the fchool of exer- 
cife, he prevented it, reflefting that the ruin of Me- 
galopolis was diQated rather by paflion than by 
reafon. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having 
taken care to place guards in all the pafles of the 
mountains. But Cleomenes, as if he held him and 
his operations in the utmoft contempt, fent heralds to 
demand the keys of Juno's temple, that he might fa- 
crifice to the goddefs. After he had pleafed himfelf 
with this infult on his enemy, and offered his (acrifice 
under the walls of the temple which was faft (hut up, 
he led his troops off to Phlius. In his march from 
thence he diflodged the garrifbn of CHoguntum, and 
then proceeded by Orchomenus ; by which means be 
not only infpired his people with frefti courage, but 
came to be confidered by the enemy as a moft able 
general, and a man capable of the greateft undertak- 
ings. For, with the ftrength of the fingle city to op- 
pofe the whole power of the Macedoniuis and Pek>- 
ponnefians, and all the treafures of the king ; and 
r)ot only to keep Laconia. untouched, but to carry 

devaflatioa 
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devaftadon into the enemy's country, were indications 
x>f no common genius and fptrit. 
• He who firft called money the sinews of business^ 
feems principally to have had refpeft to that of war. 
And Demades, when the Athenians called upon him 
to equip their navy and get it out, though their trea-* 
fury was very low, told them, ^* They muft think of 
^^ baking bre^d, before they thought of an embarka* 
^^ tion." It is alfo faid that the old Archidamus, at 
the beginning of the Peloponnefian war, when the 
allies defired that the quota of each fiiould be deter- 
mined, made anfwer, that, "war cannot be kept at a 
^* fet diet.** And in this cafe we may juftly fay, that 
as wreftlers, ftrengthened by long exercife, do at laft 
tire out thofe who have equal (kill and agility, but 
not the exercife, fo Antigonus coming to the war 
with vaft funds, in procefs of time tired out and over- 
came Cleomenes, who could but in a very flender 
manner pay his mercenaries, and give his Spartans 
bread. 

In all other refpefts the times favoured Cleomenes, 
Antigonus being drawn home by the bad pofture of 
his affairs ; for in his abfence the barbarians invaded 
and ravaged all Macedonia : the lUyrians, in parti- 
cular, defcending with a great army from the north, 
harafled the Macedonians fo much, that they were 
forced to fend for Antigonus. Had the letters been 
brought a little before the battle, that general would 
have immediately departed, and bidden the Achae- 
ans a long farewell. But fortune, who loves to make 
the greateft affairs turn upon fome minute circum-« 
ftance, fhewed on this occafion of what confequence 
a moment of time may be*. As foon as the battle 
of Sellaiia t was fought, and Cleomenes had loft 

his 

* Plutarch had this reflexion from Polybias. 

f Polybius has given a particijilar account of this battle. Anti- 
gonus had twenty-eight thoufand foot^and twelvethoufandhorfe. 
The army of Cleomenes confided only of twenty thoufand ; but it 
was adYanta^eoufly poSed. He was encamped on two moun- 
tains. 
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his iarmy and his city, meflengers came to call Anti- 
gonus home. This was a great aggravation of the 
Spartan king's misfortunes. Had he held off, and 
avoided an a3ion only a day or two longer, he would 
have been under no neceflity of fighting; and, after 
the Macedonians were gone, he might have made 
peace with the Achseans on what conditions he pleaf^ 
ed« But fuch, as we faid, was his want of money, 
that he had no refource but the fword; and, there- 
fore, as Polybius informs us, with twenty thoufand 
men was forced to' challenge thirty thoufand. 

He fhewed himfelf an excellent general in the whole 
courfe of the adion ; his Spartans behaved with great 
fpirit, and his mercenaries fought not ill. His defeat 
was owing to the fuperior advantage the Macedonians 
had in their armour, and to the weight and impetiio- 
fity of their phalanx. 

Phylarchus, indeed, afTures us, it was the treachery 
of one of his officers, that ruined the affair^ of Cleo- 
menes. Antigoniis had ordered the Illyrians and 
Acarnanians fecretly to fetch a compafs, and furround 
that wing which was commanded by Euclidas, the 
brother of Cleomenes, while he was marfli ailing the 
reft of his army. Cleomenes taking a view from an 
eminence of his adverfary's difpofition, could not 
perceive where the Illyrians and Acarnanians were 
potted, and began to fear they were defigned for fome 
fuch manoeuvre. He therefore called Damoteles^ 
whofe bufinefs it was to guard againft any furprife, 
and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy's rear with 
particular care, and form the bett conjeBure he could 
of the movements they intended. Damoteles, who is 

tains, which were almoft inacceffible, and feparated only by a 
narrow defile. Thefe he had fortified with llrong ramparts and 
a deep fofTe ; fo that Antigonns, after reconnoitring his fituation, 
did not think proper to attack him, but encamped ata fmall dif« 
tadce on the plain. At length, for want of money and provifioos, 
Cleomenes was forced to come to adioo, and was beaten. 

Pol. lib. 11. 
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faid to have been bribed by Antigonus^ aflured him 
that " he had nothing to fear from that quarter, for 
«< all was fafe in the rear } nor was there any thing 
^ more to be done but to bear down upon the from." 
Qeomenes,. fatisfied with the report, attaked Anti- 
gonus. The Spartans charged with fo much vigour, 
that they made the Macedonian pAa/a9M? give ground, 
and eagerly purfued their advantage for about five 
furlongs. The king then feeing Euclidas in the 
other wing quite, furrounded, flopped, and cried 
out, *' Thou art loft, my dear brother^ diou art loft I 
*' in fpite of all thy valour ! but great is thy example 
** lo our Spartan youth, and the fongt of our matrons 
" (hall for ever reccwrd thee*!'* 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being 
flain, the vi&ors fell upon Cleoiiienes, who feeing hia 
men in great confufion, and unable to maintain the 
figlit, provided as well as he could for his own fafety. 
It is faid that great numbers of the mercenaries were 
killed ; and that of fix thoufand lacedaemonians no 
more than two hundred were faved. 
. When he reached Sparta, he advifed the citizens 
to receive Antigonus. *^ For my part*' (faid he) 
^^ I am willing either to live or die, as the one or the 
** other may be moft for the intereft of my coun- 
•* try/* Seeing the women run to meet the few 
brave men who bad efcaped with him, kelp to take 
off their armour, and prefent them with wine, he 
retired into his own houfe. After the death of bis 
wifi^ he had taken into his houfe a young woman, 
who was a native of Megalopolis, and free-born; 
but fell into his hands at the fack of the place. She 
approached him, according to cuftom, with a tender 
ojp her fervices on his return firom the field. But 

* He ftded like a braye ibldter^ bot not like a ikilfal officer. 
Infiead of pouring upon the enemy ifrom the heights, and retiring 
as he found it convenient, he flood flill, and fuffered the Mace- 
donians to cut off bis retreat. 

though 
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though both thirfty and weaty, he would neither 
drifik nor fit down ; he only leaned his elbow againft 
a pillar, and his head upon it, armed as he was ; and 
having refted a few roomients, while he confidered 
what courfe to take, he repaired to Gythiutn with 
his fiiends. There they went on board veffels pro- 
vided for the purpofe, and immediately put out to 
Tea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta furrerider- 
ed. His behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and 
humane, ^and not unfuitable to the dignity of their 
republic ; for he offered them no kihd of infult; 
but reftored to them their laws and polity; and after 
having facrificed to the gods, retired die third day. 
He was informed, indeed, that Macedonia was in« 
volved in a dangerous war ; and that the barbarians 
were ravaging the country. Befides, he was in a 
deep confumption, and had a continual defluxioti 
upon the lungs. However, he bore up under his 
affliftion, and wreAled with domeftic wars, till a 
great vidory over, and carnage of the barbarians 
made him die more glorious. Phylarchus tells us 
(and it is not at all improbable] that he burft a veflel 
in his^ lungs with (houting in the battle: though it paf- 
fed in the fchopls, that in expreffing his joy after the 
viftory, and crying out, '* O glorious day!" he 
brought up a great quantity of blood, and fell into 
a fever, of which he died. Thus much concerning 
Antigonus. 

From the Ifle of Cythea, where Cleomenes firft 
touched, he failed to another ifland called iCgialia. 
There he had formed a defign to pafs over to Cyrene, 
when one of his friends, named Therycion, a man 
of a high and intrepid fpirit on all occafioni^, and 
one who always indulged himfelf in a lofty and 
haughty turn of expreffion, came privately to Cleo- 
menes, and thus addreffed. him : " We have loft, 
" my prince, the moft glorious death, which wc 
** might have found in the battle; though the 
.1 " world 
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^ world had heard us boaft that Antigonus fiiould 
^ never conquer the king of Sparta till he had flain 
^* him. Yet there is another exit ftill offered us by 
^ glory and virtue. Whither then arc we fo abfurdly 
^ failing? flying a death that is near, and feeking 
^ one that is remote ? If it is not difhonourable for 
•• the defcendants of Hercules to ferve the fucceffors 
•* of Philip and Alexander* why do not we fave our- 
$* felves a long voyage* by making our fubmiflion 
^^ to Antigonus* who* in all probability* as much 
♦* excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the 
^ Egyptians ? But, if we do not chufe to be governed 
" by a man who beat us in the field* why do we take 
" one who never conquered us* for our mafter ? Is 
?• it that we may fhew our inferiority to two, inflead 
5* of one, by flying before Antigonus* and then go- 
5* ing to flatter Ptolemy ? Shall we fay that you ga 
^ into Egypt for the fake of your mother ? It will 
•* ht a glorious and happy thing truly for her, to 
•* (hew Ptolemy's wives her fon; of a king become 
'** a captive and an exile! No; while we are yet 
^ matters of our fwords* and are yet in fight of La- 
•* conia* let us deliver ourfelves from this miferable 
?* fortune* and make our excufe for our paft beha- 
•• viour to thofe brave men who fell for Sparta at 
•* Sellafia. Or fhall we rather fit down in Egypt, 
^* and enquire whom Antigonus has left governor of 
** Lacedaemon?" 

Thus Therycion fpoke, and Cleomenes made 
this anfwer : ** Doft thou think* then* wretch that 
•* thou art* doft thou think, by running into the 
*' ^rms of death* than which nothing is more eafy 
*' to find* to fhew thy courage and fortitude ? And 
•' doft thou not confider that this flight is more 
•• daftardly than the former? Better men than we 
*• have given way to their enemies* being either 
** overfet by fortune, or opprefTed by numbers. 
•' But he who gives out either for fear of labour 
^ and pain^ or of the opinions and tongues of men* 

" falls 
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" falls a viOim to his own cowardice. A voluntary 
*< death ought to be an a6iion, not a retreat froui 
•* a£iion. For it is an ungenerous thing either to 
" live or die to ourfelves. All that thy expedient 
" could poffibly do, would be only the extricating 
" us from our prefent misfortunes, without anfwer«v 
" ing any purpofe either of honour or utility. But 
^^ I think neither thou nor I ought to give up all 
" hopes for our country. If thofe hopes (hould de* 
" fert us. Death, when we feek for him, will not bcj 
** hard to find." Therycion made no reply ;,but th© 
firft opportunity he had to leave Cleomenes, he walk* 
ed down to the fhore, and ftabbed himfelf. j 

Cleomenes left iEgialia, and failed to Afn<:a» 
where he was received by the king's, officers, , and 
conducted to Alexandria. When he was firft intror 
duced to Ptolemy ♦, that prince behaved to him 
with fufficient kindncfs and humanity; but when, 
upon farther trial of him, he found what ftrength of 
uuderftanding he had, and that his laconic and ^m^ 
pie way of converfing was mixed with a vein of wk 
and pleafantry; when he faw that be did ^ not, in 
any inftance whatever, difhonour his royal birth, or 
crouch to fortune, he began to take more pleafure in 
his difcourfe than in the mean facrifices.of com- 
plaifance and flattery. He greatly repented, toOj 
and bluflied at the thought of having negle6ied fuch 
a man, and given him up to Antigonus, who, by 
conquering him, had acquired fo much power and 
glory. He, therefore, encouraged him now with 
every mark of attention and refpe6t, and promifed 
to fend him back to Greece with a fleet and fupply 
of money, to re-eftabliOi him in his kingdom. His 
prefent appointments amounted to four-and-twenty 
talents by the year. Out of this he maintained himfelf 
and his friends in a fober and frugal manner, and be- 
llowed the reft in offices of humanity to fuch Greeks 
as had left their country and retired into Egypt. 
* Ptolemy Euergetes. 

But 
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But old Ptolemy died before he could put his in« 
tenuons in favour of Cleomenes in execution ; and 
the court foon becoming a fcene of debauchery^ 
where women had the fway, the bufinefs of Cleome- 
ties was negle£ted. For the * king was fo much 
corrupted with wine and women, that in his more 
fober and ferious hours he would attend to nothing 
but the celebration of myfteries^ and the beating a 
drum with his royal hands about the palace; while 
the great affairs of ftate were left to his miftrefs Aga- 
thoclea^ and her mother^ and OEnanthes die infa- 
mous minifter of iiis pleafures. It appears^ how- 
^ver^ that at fir ft fome ufe was made ot. Cleomenes : 
for Ptolemy being afraid of his brother Magas, who, 
through his mother's intereft, ftood well with the 
army» admitted Cleomenes to a confultation in his 
cabinet; the fubje€i of which was, Whether he 
(hould deftroy his brother ? All the reft voted for 
k; but Cleomenes oppofed it ftrongly. He faid, 
" The king, if it were poffible, (hould have more 
** brothers, for the greater fecurijty of the crown, 
•• and the better management of affairs.** And 
when Sofibius, the king's principal favourite, re- 
plied, ^ That the mercenaries could not be depended 
^ on, while Magas was alive," Cleomenes dcfired 
them to give themfelves no pain about that; •* For/' 
faid he, ** above three thoufand of the mercenaries 
" are Peloponncfians, who, upon a nod from mc, 
** will be ready with their arms." Hence, Ptolemy, 
for the prefent, looked upon Cleomenes not only as 
a faft friend, but as a man of power ; but his weak- 
nefs afterwards increafing his timidity, as is common 
with people of little underftanding, he began to 
place his fecurity in jealoufy and fufpicion. His mi- 
nifters were of the fame ftamp ; and they confidered 
Cleomenes as an objeft of fear, on account of his 
intereft with the mercenaries; infomuch that many 
were heard to fay, " That he was a lion among a 
* Ptolcroy Philopater. 

•* flock 
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" flock of (heep." Such, indeed, he feemed to be- 
in the court, where, with a filent feverity of arpe6l9 
he obferved all that pafled. 

In thefe circumftances, he made no more applica* 
tions for fliips or troops : but being informed that 
Antigonus was dead ; that the Achseans were en- 
gaged in war with the yEtolians; and that affairs 
called flxongly for his prefence, in the trouble and dif-' 
tra6lion that then reigned in Peloponnefus, he defired 
only a conveyance thither for himfelf and his friends.' 
Yet no man liftened to him. The king, who fpeht his' 
time in all kinds of Bacchanalian revels with women,' 
could not poffibly hear him. Sofibius, the prime 
minifter, thought Cleomenes muft prove a formidable 
and dangerous man if he were kept in Egypt againft 
his will; and that it was not fafe to difmifs him, be- 
caufe of his bold and enterprizing fpirit; and becaufe 
he had been an eye-wiinefs to the diftempered ftate of 
the kingdom : for it was not in the power of money 
to mollify him. As the Ox Apis, diough revelling, 
to all appearance, in every delight that he can defire^ 
yet longs after the liberty which nature gave him, 
wants to bound over the fields and paftures at his 
pleafure, and difcovers a manifeft uneafinefs under 
the hands of the prieft who feeds him ; fo Cleomenes 
could not be fatisfied with a foft effeminate life ; but, 
like Achilles, 

Consuming cares lay heavy on his mind: 

In his black thoughts revenge and slaughter rollj 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful in his soul. 

Pope. 

While his affairs were in this pofture, Nicagoras.thc 
Meflenian, a man who concealed the mod rancorous 
hatred of Cleomenes, under the pretence of friend- 
(hip, came to Alexandria. It feems, he had formerly 
fold him a handfome piece of ground ; and the king, 
either through want of money, or his continual en- 

VoL. V. * N gagement 
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ga^ement in war, had neglefted to pay Urn for it. 
Cleomenes, who happened to be walking upon the 
quay, faw this Nicagoras juft landing from a mer- 
chai|tman> and falutjng him with greac kindnefs, afk- 
ed " whatbufinefs had brought him to Egypt?** Ni- 
cagoras returned the compliment with equal appear- 
ance of friendfhip, and anfwered, ' I am bringing fome 
• fine war-horfes for the king.' Cleomenes Laughed, 
and faid, " I could rather have wifhed that you had 
<( brought him fome female muficians and pathics ; 
•* for thofc are the cattle that the king at prefent likes 
•* bed." Nicagoras, at that time, only fmiled; but 
a few days after he put Cleomenes in mind of the field 
he had fold him, and defired he might now be paid ; 
pretending " that he would not have given him any 
•• trouble about it, if he had not found confiderable 
•• lofs in the difpofal of his merchandife." Cleome- 
lics aflured him, " That he had nothing left of what 
•* the king» of Egypt had given him 5" upon which, 
Nicagoras, in his difappointment, acquainted Sofibius 
with the joke apon the king. Sofibius received the 
infoitnation wichplearure; but, being defirous to have 
fomethii>g agatnft Cleomenes that would exafperate 
Pt6lcmy ftill more, he perruaded Nicagoras to leave 
a letter^ afFeriing, that, " if the Spartan prince had 
V receiyed a fupply of fcips and men from the king 
•* of Egypt's bounty, he would have made ufe of 
^* them in feizing Cyrene for himfelf." Nicagoras 
accordingly left the letter, and fet fail. Four days 
after, Sofibius carried it to Ptolemy, as if juft come to 
his hands; and having worked up the young prince to 
revenge, it wasrefolved that Cleomenes (hould have a 
large apartment afligned him, and be ferved there as. 
fortneriy, but not fuffered to go out. 

This was a great affliftion to Cletomenes; and the 
following accident made his profpefts ftill more mi- 
ferable. Ptolemy, the fon of Chryfermus, who was 
an intimate friend of the king's, had all along be- 

havied 
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haved to Cleomenes with great civility ; they Teemed 
to like each other's company, and were upon Tome 
terms of confidence. Cie6menes, in this diftrefs, 
defired the fon of Chryfermus to come and fpeak to 
him. He came, and talked to him plaufibly enough, 
endeavouring to difpel his fufpicions, and to apolo- 
gize for the king. But as he was going out of the 
apartment, without obferving that Cleomenes foU 
lowed him to the door, he gave the keepers a fe- 
vere reprimand, " for looking fo carelefsly after a 
*' wild bead, who, if he efcaped, in all probability 
•* could be Taken no more." Cleomenes having 
heard this, retired before Ptolemy perceived him, 
and acquainted his friends with it. Upon this, 
they all difmiffed their former hopes, and taking the 
meafures which anger diftated, they refolved to re- 
venge themfelvesof Ptolemy's injurious and infolent 
behaviour, and then die as became Spartans, inftead 
of waiting long for their doom in confinement, like 
viftims fatted for the altar. For they thought it an 
infufFerable thing chat Cleomenes, after he had dif- 
dained to come to terms with Antigonus, a brave 
warrior, and a man of aBion, (hould fit expe6ling 
his fate from a prince who aifumed the charafter 
of a prieft of Cybele; and who, after he had laid 
afide his drum, and was tired of his dance, would 
find another kind of fport in putting him to death. 

After ihey had taken their refolution, Ptolemy 
happening to go to Canopus, they propagated a re- 
port, that, by the king's order, Cleomenes was to 
be releafed ; and as it was the cuftom. of the kings of 
Egypt to fend thofe to whom they defigned to extend 
fuch grace, a fupper, and other tokens of friendftiip, 
the friends of Cleomenes made ample provifion for 
the purpofe, and fent it to the gate. By this ftrata- 
gem the keepers were deceived; for they imagined 
that the whole was fent by the king. Cleomenes 
then offered facrifice, with a chaplet of flowers on 

N 2 his 
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his head, and afterwards fat down with his friends lo 
the banquet, taking care that the keepers (hould have 
large potations to regale them. It is faid, that he 
fet about his enterprize fooner than he intended, 
becaufe he found that one of the fervants who was 
in the fecret, had been out all night with his miftrefs. 
Fearing, therefore, that a difcovery might be made, 
about mid-day, while the intoxication of the pre- 
ceding night flill kept the guards fall adeep, he 
put on his military tunic, having firft opened the feam 
of the left flioulder, and rufhed out, fword in hand, 
accompanied by his friends, who were thirteen in 
number, and accoutred in the fame manner. , 

One of them named Hippotas, though lame, at 
firft was enabled, by the fpirit of the enterprize, to 
keep pacevvith them ; but afterwards, perceiving that 
they went flower on his account, he de fired them to 
kill him, and not ruin the whole fcheme by waiting 
for a man who could do them no fervice. By good 
fortune they found an Alexandrian leading a horfe 
in the ftreet; they took it, and fet Hippotas upon it, 
and then moved fwiftly through the ftreets, all the way 
inviting the people to liberty. They had juft fpirit 
enough left to praifc and admire the bold attempt of 
Cleomenes ; but not a man of them ventured to follow 
or affift him. 

Ptolemy, the fon of Chryfermus, happening to 
come out of the palace, three of them fell upon 
him, and difpatched him. Another Ptolemy, who 
was governor of the city, advanced to meet them in 
his chariot : they attacked and difperfed his officers 
and guards; and, dragging him out of the chariot, 
put him to the fword. Then they marched to the 
citadel, with a defign to break open the prifon, and 
join the prifoners, who were no fmall number, to 
their party. But the keepers had prevented them, by 
ftrongly barricading the gates. Cleomenes, thus dis- 
appointed again, roamed up and down the city; and 

he 
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he found that not a fingle man would join him, but 
that all avoided him as they would avoid infec- 
tion. 

He therefore flopped, and faid to his friends, 
" It is no wonder that women govern a people who 
" fly from liberty?** adding, "That he hoped they 
•* would all die in a manner that would refleft no 
" diflionour upon him, or on their own achieve- 
" ments." Hippotas d^fired one of the younger 
men to difpatch him; and was the frrft that fell. 
Afterwards each of them, without fear or delay, fell 
upon his own fword, except Panteus, who was the 
firft man that fcaled the walls of Megalopolis, when 
it was taken by furprife. He was in the flower of his 
age; remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier 
turn than the reft of the youth for the Spartan difci- 
pline; which perfeftions had given him a great 
fliare in the king's regard ; and he now gave him 
orders not to difpatch himfelf, till he faw his prince 
and all the reft breathlefs on the ground. Panteus 
tried one after another with his dagger, as they lay, 
left fome one fiiould happen to be left with life in 
him. On pricking Cleomenes in the foot, he per- 
ceived a comonion in his face. He therefore kifled 
him, and fat down by him till the breath was out of 
his body; and then embracing the corpfe, flew him- 
felf upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been fixteen years 
king of Sparta, and fliewed himfelf in all refpefts the 
great man. When the report of his death had fpread 
over the city, Crateficlea, though a woman of fuperior 
fortitude, funk under the weight of the calamity ; (be 
embraced the children of Cleomenes, and wept over 
them. The elder of them, difengaging himfelf from 
her arms, got unfufpefted to the lop of the houfe, 
and threw himfelf down headlong. The child was 
not killed, but much hurt; and, when they took 
him up, he loudly exprefled his grief and indigna- 
tion that they would not fuffer him to deftroy himfelf. 

N 3 Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy was no fooner informed of thcfe things, 
than he ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayed, 
and nailed to a crofs, and his children to be put to 
death, together with his mother, and the women her 
companions. Amongft thefe was the wife of Panteus, 
a woman of great beauty, and a mod majeftic prefence. 
They had been but lately married ; and their misfor- 
tunes overtook them amidft the firft tranfports of love. 
When her hufband went with Cleomenes from Sparta, 
flic was defirous of accompanying bim ; but was pre- 
vented by her parents, who kept her in clofe cuftody. 
But foon after, fhe provided herfelf a horfe^ and a little 
money, and, making her efcape by nfght, rode at full 
fpeed to Taenarus, and there embarked on board a 
fliip bound for Egypt. She was brought fafe to Pan- 
teus) and fhe cheerfully (hared with him in all the in- 
conveniences they found in a foreign country. When 
the (bldiers came to take out Crateficlea to execu- 
tion, (he led her by the hand, aflifting in bearing her 
robe, and defired her, to exert all the courage flie 
was • miftrefs of; though fhe was far from being 
afraid of death, and defired no other favour than 
that fhe might die before her children. But when 
they came to the place of execution, the children 
fuffered before her eyes, and then Crateficlea was 
difpatched, who, in this extreme diftrefs, uttered on- 
ly thefe words, " O ! my children ! whither are you 
" gone!'* 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and ftrong, 
girt her robe about her, and, in a filent and com- 
pofed manner, paid the laft offices to each woman 
that lay dead, winding up the bodies as well as her 
prefent circumftances would admii. Laft of all, fhe 
prepared herfelf for the poinard, by letting down 
her robe about her, and adjufting it in fuch a manner 
as to need no alfiftance after death ; then calling the 
executioner to do his office, and permitting no 
other perfon to approach her, fhe fell like a heroine. 

In 
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la death Ihe retained all the decorum (he had pre- 
ferved in life ; and the decency which had been fo 
facred with this excellent woman, dill remained about 
her. Thus, in this bloody tragedy, wherein the wo-- 
men contended to the laft for the prize of courage 
with the men, Laced^mon (hewed that it is impossi'^ 
hie for fortune to conquer virtue. 

A few days after, the foldiers who watched the 
body of Cleomenes on the crofs *, faw a great fnake 
winding about his head, and covering all his face» 
fo that no bird of prey durft touch it. This ftruck 
the king with fuperftitious terrors, and made way 
for the women to try a variety of expiations ; for 
Ptolemy was now perfuaded that he had caufed the 
death of a perfon who was a favourite of Heaven, and 
fomething more than mortal. The Alexandrians 
crowded to the place, and called Cleomenes a hero, 
a fon of the gods, till the philofophers put a (lop to 
their devotions, by a(furing them, that, as dead 
oxen breed bees t, horfes wafps J, and beetles rife 
out of the putrefadion of aflfes ; fo human carcafes, 
when fome of the moifture of the marrow is evapo*- 
rated and it comes to a thicker confiitence, produce 
ferpents ^. The ancient^ knowing this do3rine, ap- 
propriated the ferpent, rather than any other animal^ 
to heroes. 

* That the friends of the deceafe^ might net take it away by 
night. Thus we find in Petrooiu/s £pbefiaQ Matron: MiUs qui 
cnues affervabat, ne quis ad fepuUuram corpora detraberet : And thus 
we And, in an authority we fliall not mention, at the fame tiaie 
with Petronius. 

t This wag the received opinion of antiquityi as we find in 
Varro, &c. &c. 

J Preflus humo bellator equns crabronis origo. Ofid. 

§ Sunt qui, cum claufo putrefa^ eA fpina fepulchro; 
Mutari credant humanas angue medullas. Otio. 

The above verfes fecm to be taken from fome Greek lines of 
Archelaus, addrefiTed to Ptolemy, on the fubjed of ferpents bein^ 
generated from the corruption of the human bod/. 
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HAVING thus prefented you with the hiftory of 
Agis and Cleomenes, we have two Romans to 
, Compare with them ; and no lefs dreadful a fcene of 
calamities to open in the lives of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. They were the fons of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who, though he was once honoured with the cen- 
,forfhip, twice with the confulate, and led up two 
triumphs, yet derived ftill greater dignity from his 
virtues*. Hence, after the death of that Scipio 
who conquered Hannibal, he was thought worthy to 
marry Cornelia, the daughter of that great man, 
though he had not been upon any terms of friends 
Ihip with him, but rather always at variance. It is 
faid that he once caught a pair of ferpents upon his 
bed, and that the foothfayers, after they had confi- 
dered the prodigy, advifed him neither to kill them 
both, nor let them both go. If he killed the male 
ferpent, they told him his death would be the confe- 
quence ; if thc^ female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius, 
who loved his wife, and thought it more fuitable 
for him to die firft, who was much older than 
bis wife, killed the male, and fet the female at 

* Cicero, in his firft book de Drvinathnty paflfes the higheft en- 
comiums on his virtue and wifdom. He was grandfon to Publius 
^mpronius. 

liberty. 
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liberty. Not long after this he died, leaving Corne- 
lia with no fewer than twelve children *. 

The care of the hdufe and the children now en- 
tirely devolved upon Cornelia ; and fhe behaved with 
fuch fobriety, fo much parental afFeftion and great- 
nefs of mind, that Tiberius feemed not to have 
judged ill, in chufing to die for fo valuable a wo- 
man. For though Ptolemy, king of Egypt, paid 
his addrefl'es to her, and offered her a fhare in his 
throne, fhe refufed him. During her widowhood, 
(he loft all her children except three ; one daughter, 
who was married to Scipio the Younger; and two 
fons, Tiberius and Caius, whofe lives we are now 
writing. Cornelia brought them up with fo much 
care, that though they were without difpute of the 
noblefl family, and had the happieft genius and diC- 
pofition of all the Roman youth, yet education was 
allowed to have contributed more to their perfefiions 
than nature. 

As in the ftatues and piftures of Caftor and Pollux, 
though there is a refemblance between the brothers, 
yet there is alfo a difference in the make* of him who 
cielighted in the cestus^ and of the other whofe pro- 
vince was horfemanihip ; fo, while thefe young men 
ftrongly refembled each other, in point of valour, 
of temperance, of liberality, of eloquence, of great- 
nefs of mind, there appeared in their adions and 
political conduct no fmall diffimilarity. It may not 
be amifs to explain the difference before we proceed 
farther. 

In the firfl place, Tiberius had a mildnefs in his 
look, and a compofure in his whole behaviour; 
Caius as much vehemence and fire. So that when 
they fpoke in public, Tiberius had a great modefly 
of aftion, and fhifted not his place ; whereas Caius 
was the firfl of the Romans who, in addreffing the 
people, moved from one end of the rostra to the 

* Cicero relates this ftory ia his firft book de Divinaiione, from 
(he memoirs of Caius Graccbos^ the fon of Tiberius. 

otheri 
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other, and threw his gown off his (houlder** So it 
is related of Cleon of Athens^ that he was the (irft 
orator who threw back bis robe and fmote upon bis 
thigh. The oratory of Caius was ftrongly impaffioned, 
and calculated to excite terror ; that of Tiberius was 
of a more gentle kihd, and pity was the emotion that 
it raifed. 

The language of Tiberius was chafte and elabo- 
rate ; that of Caius fplendid and perfuafive. So, in 
their manner of living, Tiberius was plain and fru- 
gal ; Caius, when compared to other young Romans^ 
temperate and fober; but, in comparifon with bis 
brother, a friend to luxury. Hence, Drufas obieft- 
ed to him, that he had bought Delphic tables r, of 
filver only, but very exquifite workmanfliip, at the 
rate of twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a poimd. 

Their tempers were no lefs different than their 
language. Tiberius was mild and gentle ; Caius, 
high-fpirited and uncontrouled ; infomuch that in 
fpeaking he would often be carried away by the vio- 
lence of his paffion, exalt his voice above the regu- 
lar pitch, give into abufive expreffions, and diforder 
the whole frame of his oration. To guard againft 
tfaefe exceffes, he ordered his fervant Licinius, who 
was a fenfible man, to ftand with a pitch-pipe;]; be- 
hind him when he fpoke in public, and whenever 
he found him draining his voice or breaking out into 
anger, to give him a (bfter key ; upon which, his 
violence both of tone and paffion immediately abated, 

* Cicero, in his third book tie Orattre^ quotes a paflfage from one 
of Caiu8'« orations on the death of Tiberias^ which ftrongly 
ntarks the nervous pathos of his eloquence. " Quo me mifer 
^' conferam ? In CapitoUumne ? at fratis fanguine redundat. 
^ 'An domum ? Matremne ut miferam, iameotantemqne videam 
*' & abje^am?** Cicero obfervcs that his adion was no leis 
animated than his eloquence. j^« /c at illo oBa effe tonftabat, 
§culiSf ntoce^ i'ft'^* inimici ut iachtymas tenere non poJpsnU 

f Thefe^ we fuppofe, were a kind of tripods. 

\ Cicero, in his third book it Oratore, calls this a fmall ivory* 
pipe. Ebumeolafifiula^ 

.and. 
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jRnd he was eafily recalled to a propriety of ad- 
drefs. 

Such was the difference between the two brothers. 
But in the valour they exerted againft their enemies, 
in the juftice they did their follow-citizens, in atten- 
tion to their duty as magiftrates, and in felf-govern- 
ment with refpeft to pleafure, they were perfeftly 
alike. Tiberius was nine years older than his bro- 
ther; confequently their political operations took place 
in different periods. This was a great difadvantagc, 
and indeed the principal thing that prevented their 
fuccefs. Had they flourifhed together, and aded in 
concert, fuch an union would have added greatly to 
their force, and perhaps might have rendered it irrc- 
fiflible. We mufl, therefore, fpeak of each feparate- 
ly ; and we fhall begin with the eldefl. 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained 
fo extraordinary a reputation, that he was admitted 
into the college of the Augurs, rather on account of 
his virtue than his high birth. Of the excellence of 
his charafler the following is alfo a proof: Appius 
Claudius, who had been honoured both with the 
confulate and cenforfhip, whofe merit had raifed him 
to the rank of prefident of the fenate, and who in 
fenfe and fpirit was fuperior to all the Romans of his 
time, fupping one evening with the augurs at a pub- 
lic entertainment, addrefTed himfelf to Tiberius with 
great kindnefs, and offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage. Tiberius accepted the propofal with plea- 
fure; and the contraft being agreed upon, Appius, 
when he went home, had no fooner entered the 
houfe than he called out aloud to his wife, and faid^ 
" Antiftia, I have contrafted our daughter Clau- 
" dia.'* Antiftia, much furprifed, anfwered, " Why 
" fo fuddenly? What need of fuch hafte, unlefs 
" Tiberius Gracchus be the man you have pitched 
" upon." I am not ignorant that fome* tell the 
fame ftory of Tiberius the father of the Gracchi and 
* AmoDgfi thefe was Livy, lib. xxxviii, 37. 

Scipio 
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Scipio Africanus ; but moft hiftorians give it in the 
manner we have mentioned : and Polybius, in par- 
ticular, tells us, that after the death of Africanus, 
Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius, in prefer- 
ence of all competitors ; which is a proof that her 
father left her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we are writing, ferved in 
Africa under the younger Scipio, who had married 
his filler ; and, as he lived in the fame tent with the 
general, he became immediately attentive to his ge- 
nius and powers, which were daily produftive of fuch 
adions as might animate a young nfan to virtue, and 
attraft his imitation. With thefe advantages Tibe- 
rius foon excelled all of his age, both in point of dif- 
cipline and valour. At a fiege of one of the enemy's 
towns, he was the firft that fcaled the wall, as Fan- 
nius relates *, who, according to his own account, 
mounted it with him, and had a (hare in the honour. 
In fhort, Tiberius, while lie ftayed with the army, was 
greatly beloved, and as much regretted when he left it. 

After this expedition he was appointed quaftor ; 
and it fell to his lot to attend the conful Caius Man- 
cinust in the Numantian war. Mancinus did not 
want courage ; but he was one of the moft unfor- 
tunate generals the Romans ever had. Yet amidft a 
train of fevere accidents and defperatc circumftances, 
Tiberius diftinguifhed himfelf the more, not only by 
his courage and capacity, but what did him greater 
honour, by his refpeftful behaviour to his general, 
. whofe misfortunes had made him forget even the 
authority that he bore. For, after having loft fe- 
veral important battles, he attempted to decamp in 
tlie night : the Numantians perceiving this move- 
ment, feized the camp, and falling upon the fugi- 
tives, made great havock of the rear. Not fatisfied 
with this, they furrounded the whole army, and 

* This Fannius was author of a hiiloiy and certain annalg 
which were abridged by Brutus. 
t He was conful with Emilius Lepidus in the year of Rome 6i6. 

drove 
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drove the Romans upon impra&icable ground, where 
there was no poflibility of efcape. Mancinus now 
defpairing of making his way fword in hand» fent a 
herald to beg a truce and conditions of peace. The 
Numantians, however, would truft no man but Ti- 
berius ; and they infifted on his being fent to treat* 
This they did, not only out of regard to the young 
man who had fo great a chara£ter in the army, but 
to the memory of his father, who had formerly made 
war in Spain, and after having fubdued feveral na- 
tions, granted the Numantians a peace, which through 
his intereft was confirmed at Rome, and obferved 
with good faith. Tiberius was accordingly fent ; 
and, in his negociation, he thought proper to comply 
with fome articles, by which means he gained others 1 
and made a peace that undoubtedly faVed twenty 
thoufand Roman citizens^ befides flaves and other 
retrainers to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp, the Numan- 
tians took as legal plunder. Among the reft they 
carried off the books and papers which contained the 
accounts of Tiberius's qu£ftor|hip. As it was a 
matter of importance to him to recover them, though 
the Roman army was already under march, he re- 
turned with a few friends to Numantia. Having 
called out the magiftrates of the place, he defired 
them to reftore him his books, that his enemies 
might not have an opportunity to accufe him, when 
they faw he had loft the means of defending him- 
felf. The Numantians were much pleafed that the 
accident had given them an opportunity to oblige 
him ; and they invited him to enter their city. As 
he was deliberating on this circumftance, they drew 
nearer, and taking him by the hand, earneftly entreat** 
ed him no longer to look upon them as enemies, but 
to rank them among his friends, and place a confi- 
dence in them as fuch. Tiberius thought it beft to 
comply, both for the fake of his books, and for fear 
of offending them by the appearance of diftruft. Ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly he 'went into the town with them^ wher<!^ 
the firft thing they did, wak to provide a little col«. 
lation, and to beg he ivould partake of it. After- 
wards they returned hun his books, and defired he 
would take whatever elfe he chofe among the fpoiU. 
He accepted, however, of nothing but fome frankin- 
cenfe, to be ufed in the public facrifipes: and at 
his departure he embraced them with great cordi- 
ality. 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole 
bufinefs of the peace was confidered in an obnoxious 
and di(honourable light. In this danger, the rela- 
tions and friends of the foldiers he had brought oflP^ 
who made a very confiderable part of the people, 
joined to Cupport Tiberius; imputing all the dif- 
grace of What was done to the general, and infifting 
that the qua^or had faved fo many citizens. The 
generality of the citizens, however, could not fuflfer 
the peace to ftand ; and they demanded that, in this 
cafe, the example of their anceftors {hould be fol- 
lowed. For when their generals drought themfelves 
happy ia getting out of tbe hands of the Samnites, 
by agreeing to fuch a league, they delivered them 
naked to the enemy *. . The quaeftors too, and the 
tribunes, and all that had a (hare in concluding the 
peace, they fent back in the fame condition, and 
turned entirely upon them the breach of the treaty 
and of the oath that (hould have confirmed it. 

On this occafion the people (hewed their afFeftion 
for Tiberius in a remarkable manner : for they de- 
creed that the conful (hould be delivered up to tbe 
Numantians, naked and in chains; but that all the 
reft (hould be fpared for the fake of Tiberius. Scipio, 
who had then great authority and intereft in Rome, 
feems to have contributed to the procuring of this 
decree. He was blamed, notwithftanding, for not 
faving Mancinus, nor ufing his beft endeavours to 

* This was about 1 82 years before. The generals fent back, 
were the confuls Veturius Calvinus^ and Ponhumias Alblntis. 

1 get 
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get the peace with the Numantians ratified ; which 
would not have been granted at all, had it not been 
on account of his friend and relation Tiberius. Great 
part of tbefe complaints^ indeed, feems to have ari« 
fen from the ambition and exceifive zeal of Tibe* 
rius's friends and the fophifts he had about him; 
and the di£Ference between him and Scipio was far 
from terminating in irreconcileable enmity.- Nay, 
I am perfuaded that Tiberius would never have fal- 
len into thofe misfortunes that ruined him, had Scipio 
been at home, to affift him in his political condu6l« 
He was engaged in war with Numantia when Ti- 
berius ventured to propofe his new laws. It was on 
this occafion. 

When the Romans in their wars made any acqui- 
fitions of lands from their neighbours, they ufed for- 
merly to fell part, to add pan to the public demefnes, 
and to diftribute the reft among the neceffitous 
citizens ; only referving a fmall rent to be paid into 
the treafury. But when the rich began to carry it 
with a high hand over the poor, and to exclude them 
entirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law 
was made that no man (hould be poflefled of more 
than five hundred acres of land. This ftati^te for a 
while reftrained the avarice of the rich, and helped 
the poor, who, by virtue of it, remained upon their 
lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy 
neighbours took their farms from them, and held 
them in other names ; though, in time, they fcru- 
pled not to claim them in their own. The poor,^ 
thus expelled, neither gave in their names readily to 
the levies, nor attended to the education of theit 
children. The confequence was a want of freemen 
all over Italy ; for it was filled with flaves and bar- 
barians, who, after the poor Roman citizens were 
difpoffcffed, cultivated the ground for the rich. 
Caius Laelius, the friend of Scipio, attempted to 
correft this diforder ; but finding a formidable op- 
pofition from perfons in power, and fearing the mat- 

ter 
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ter could not be decided ^vithout the fword, he gave 
it up. This gained him the name of Ladius the 
wise*. But Tiberius was no fooner appointed tri- 
bune oF the people, than he embarked in the fame 
enterprize. He was pat upon it, according to mod 
authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Bloifius 
the philofopher ; the former of which was a Mity- 
lenean exile ; the latter a native of Cumac in Italy, 
and a particular friend of Antipater of Tarfus, with 
whom he became acquainted at Rome, and who did 
him the honour to addrefs fome of his philofophical 
writings to him. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who ufed to re- 
proach her fons that (he was ftill called the mother- 
in-law of Scipio, not the mother of the Gracchi. 
Others fay, Tiberius took this rafli ftep from a jea- 
loufy of Spurius Pofthumius, who was of the lame 
age with him, and his rival in oratory. It feems^ 
when he i-eturned from the wars, he found Pofthu- 
mius fo much before him in point of reputation and 
intereft with the people, that, to recover his ground, 
he undertook this hazardous affair which fo effec- 
tually drew the popular attention upon him. But his 
brother Caius writes, that as Tiberius was paffing 
through Tufcany, on his way to Numantia, and 
found the country almoft depopulated, there being 
fcarcely any hufbandmen or (hepherds except flaves 
from foreign and barbarous nations, he then firft form- 
ed the project which plunged them in fo many mif- 
fortunes. It is certain, however, that the people in- 
flamed his fpirit of enterprize and ambition, by put- 
ting up writings on the porticos, walls, and monu- 
ments ; in which they begged of him to reftore their 
(hare of the public lands to the poor. 

* Plutarch fecms here to have followed fome miftaken antho- 
rity. It was not this circumftance, but the abliemioufnefs of his 
life, that gave Laelius the name of ivi/f, L^Iius eo diam efi 
fapiens, quod nou inteltigerel quid /Movij/imum tjfet, Cic. dc Fiit. Bon. 
&Mal. 

Yet 
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Yet he did not frame the law without confulting 
fome of the Romans that were mod diftinguiflied for 
their virtue and authority. Among thefe were Crafliis 
the chief pontiff, Mutius Scaevola the lawyer, who at 
that time was alfo conful, and Appius Claudius, fa- 
ther-in-law to Tiberius. There never v/as a milder 
law made againft fo much injuflice and oppreflion; 
for they who deferved to have been puni(hed for 
their infringement on the rights of the community^ 
and fined for holding the lands contrary to law, were 
to have a confideration for giving up their groundlefs 
claims, and reftoring the eftates to fuch of the citizens 
as were to be relieved. But though the reformation 
was conduced with fo much tendernefs, the people 
were fatisfied : . they were willing to overlook what 
was paft, on condition that they might guard againft 
future ufurpations. 

On the other h^nd, perfons of great property op- 
pofed the law out oF avarice, and the lawgiver out of 
afpiritof refentment and malignity; endeavouring to 
prejudice the people againft the defign, as if Tiberiut 
intended by the Agrarian law to throw all into difor- 
der, and fubvert the conftitution. But their attempts 
were vain. For, in this juft and glorious caufe, Tibe^ 
rius exerted an eloquence which might have adorned 
a worfe fubjeQ, and which nothing could refift. How 
great was he, when the people were gathered about 
the rostrum^ and he pleaded for the poor in fuch lan- 
guage as this! " The wild beafts of Italy have their 
" caves to retire to, but the brave men who fpill 
" their blood in her caufe, have nothing left but air 
^* and light. Without houfes, without any fettled 
** habitations, they wander from place to place with 
*^ their wives and children; and their generals do but 
** mock them ; when, at the head of their armies, they 
^* exhort their men to fight for their fepulchres and 
^* domeftic gods. For, among fuch numbers, perhaps. 
^* there is not a Roman who has an altar that be^ 

Vol. V. O ** longed 
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^ longed to his anceftors^ or a fepokhr^ ift which 
•* their afhes reft. The private foldiers fight and 
•* die, to advance the wealth and luxury of thef great; 
•• and they are called mafters of the worlds while 
" they have not a foot of ground in their pofleffion." 
Such fpeeches as this, delivered by a man 6f fuch 
fpirit^ and flowing from a heart really intercfted in the 
Caufe, filled the people with an enthufiaflic fury; and 
none of his adverfaries durft pretend to anfwer him. 
Forbearing, therefore, the war of words, they ^ddreff- 
€d thenifelves to Marcus 06tavius, one of the tri- 
bunes, a grave and modeft young man, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Tiberius. Out of reverence for 
his friend, he declined the ta(k at firit; but upon a 
number of applications from men of the firft rank, he 
was prevailed upon to oppofe Tiberius, and prevent 
the paflSng of the law. For the tribunes power chief- 
ly lies in the negative voice; and if one of them ftands 
out, the reft can effeft nothing. 

Incenfed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropped his 
moderate bill, and propofed another more agreeable 
to the commonalty, and more fevere again ft the 
ufurpers. For by this they were commanded imme- 
diately to quit the lands which they held contrary to 
former laws. On this fubjeft there were daily dif- 
putes between him and Oftavius on the rostra; yet 
not one abufive or difparaging word is faid to have 
cfcaped either of them in all the heat of fpeaking. 
Indeed, an ingenuous difpofition and liberal edu- 
cation will prevent or reftrain the fallies of paffion^ 
not only during the free enjoyment of the bottle, but 
in the ardour of contention about points of a fuperior 
nature. 

Tiberius obferving that Oftavius was liable to 
fuffer by the bill, as having more land than the laws 
could warrant, defired him to give up his oppofition, 
*nd offered, at the fame time, to indemnify him out 
of hi$ own fortune, though that was not great. As 
3 this 
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this propofal was not accepted, Tiberius forbade all 
other magiftrates to exercife their funQions till the 
jfgrarian law was pafled. He likewife put his own 
feal upon the doors of the temple of Saturn, that the 
quacRors might neither bring any thing into the 
treafury, nor take any thing out : and he threatened 
to fine fuch of the praetors as Ihould attempt to dif- 
obey his commands. This ftruck fuch a terror, that 
all departments of government were at a ftand« Per* 
fons of great property put themfelves in mournings 
and appeared in public with all the circumftances that 
they thought might excite compaffion. Not fatisfied 
with this, they confpired the death of Tiberius, and 
fuborned aflallins to deftroy him. For which reafon 
he appeared with a tuck, fuch as is ufed by robbers^ 
which the Romans call a dolon*. 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was 
fummoning the people to give their fuffrages, a party 
of the people of property carried off the ballotting veU 
feist, which occafioned great confufion. Tiberius^ 
however, feemed ftrong enough to carry his point by 
force ; and his partizans were preparing to have re- 
courfe to it, when Manlius and Fulvius, men of con- 
fular dignity, fell at Tiberius's feet, bathed his hands 
with tears, and conjured him not to put his purpofe in 
execution. He now perceived how dreadful the con- 
fequences of his attempt might be 5 and his reverence 
for thofe two great men had its effeft upon him : he 

* We find this word ufed by Virgil. 

Pila mana^ fsevofque gerdnt in bella dolones. 

^n. vii. V. 664. 
The dolon was a Aaff that had a poignard concealed within it, 
and had ils name from doiusj deceit. 

f The original l^^tat fignifies an urn. The Romans had two 
forts of vcflels which they ufed in ballotting. The firft were open 
vcffels, called cifi^, or ciflf/i^, which contained the ballots before 
they were diftribu ted to the people; theothers, with narrow necks, 
were caWcdJitei/^, ^nd into thefe the people caft their ballots. Tho 
latter ^erc the veflels which are here faid to have been carried off. 

O 2 therefore 
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Aerefore afked them what they would have him do. 
They faid they were not capable of advifing him in to 
important an affair, and earneftly intreated him to re- 
fer it to the fenaie. The fenate affembled to delibe- 
rate upon it, but the influence of the people of fortune 
on that body was fuch, that their debates ended in no- 
thing. 

Tiberius then adopted a meafure that was neither 
juft nor moderate. He refolved to remove Oftavius 
from the tribunefhip, becaufe there was no other means 
to get his law pafTed. He addrcfled him, indeed, in 
public firft, in a mild and friendly manner, and tak- 
ing him by the hand, conjured him to gratify the peo- 
ple, who afked nothing that was unjufl, and would 
only receive a fmall recompenfc for the great labours 
and dangers they had experienced. But Oftavius 
abfolutely refufed to comply. Tiberius then declar- 
ed, " that as it was not poflible for two magiflrates of 
** equal authority, when they difi'crcd in fuch capital 
•* points, to go through the remainder of their office 
" without coming to hoflilities, he faw no other re- 
" medy but the depofing them." He therefore de- 
fired Oftavius to take the fenfe of the people firfl with 
refpeft to him; affuring him, that he would imme- 
diately return to a private flation, if the fuffrages of his 
fellow-citizens fhould order it fo. As Oftavius rejeft- 
ed this propofal too, Tiberius told him plainly, that 
he would put the queftion to the people concerning 
him, if upon farther confideration he did not alter his 
mind. 

Upon this he difmiffed the affembly. Next day 
he convoked it again; and when he had mounted the 
rostra^ he made another trial to bring Oftavius to 
compliance. But finding him inflexible, he pro- 
pofed a decree for depriving him of the tribuncfhip, 
and immediately put it to the vote. When, of the 
five-and-thirty tribes, feventeen had given their 
voices for it, and there wanted only one more to 
make Oftavius a private man, Tiberius ordered them 

to 
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to flop, and once more applied to his colleague. He 
embraced him with great tendernefs in the fight of the 
people, and with the moft prefling inftances befought 
him, neither to bring fuch a mark of infamy upon 
himfelf, nor cxpofe him to the difreputation of be- 
ing promoter of fuch fevere and violent meafures. It 
was not without emotion that OQavius is faid to have 
liftened to thefe intreaties. His eyes were filled with 
tears, and he flood a long time filent. But when he 
looked towards the perfons of property, who were af- 
fembled in a body, fhame, and fear of lofing himfelf 
in their opinion, brought him back to his refolution 
to run all rifks, and with a noble firmnefs he bade Ti- 
berius do his pleafure. The bill, therefore, was paff- 
ed ; and Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to 
pull down Oflavius from the tribunal; for he em- 
ployed his own freedmen as liftors. This ignomi- 
nious manner of expulfion made the cafe of Oftavius 
more pitiable. The people, notwithftanding,- fell 
upon him ; but by the affi(lancc of thofe of the landed 
intereft, who came to his defence, and kept. off the 
mob, he efcaped with his life. However, a faithful 
fervant of his, who flood before him to ward oflF the 
danger, had his eyes torn out. This violence was 
much againft the will of Tiberius, who no fooner faw 
the tumult rifing, than he haftened down to appeafe it. . 
The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three 
commiflioners appointed to take a furvey of the lands, 
and fee them properly diftributed. Tiberius was one 
of the three, his father-in-law Appius Claudius ano- 
ther, and his brother Caius Gracchus the third. The 
latter was then making the campaign under Scipio 
at Numantia. Tiberius, having carried thefe points 
without oppofition, next filled up the vacant tribune's 
feat; into which he did not put a man of any note, 
but Mutius, one of his own clients. Thefe proceed- 
ings exafperated the patricians extremely; and as they 
dreaded the incrcafe of his power, they took every op- 

O 3 portunity 
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portunity to infult him in the fenate. When he de- 
fired, for inftance, what was nothing more than cufto* 
mary, a tent at the public charge, for his ufe in divid- 
ing the lands, they refufed him one, though fuch 
things have been often granted on much lefs impor* 
tant occafions. And, at the motion of Publius Na- 
fica, he had only nine oboli a day allowed for his ex- 
pences. Nafica, indeed, was become his avowed 
enemy; for he had a great eftate in the public lands^ 
and was, of courfe, unwilling to be ftript of it. 

At the fame time, the people were more and more 
enraged. One of Tiberius's friends happening to 
die fuddenly, and malignant fpots appearing upon 
the body, they loudly declared that the man was 

Eoifoned. They aflembled at his funeral, took the 
ier upon their (houlders, and carried it to the pile. 
There they were confirmed in their fufpicions; for 
the corpfe burft, and emitted fuch a quantity of cor* 
rupted humours, that it put out the fire. Though 
more fire was brought, ftill the wood would not 
burn till it was removed to another place; and it was 
with much difficulty at lad that the body was con- 
fumed. Hence Tiberius took occafion to incenfe the 
commonalty ftill more againft the other party. He 
put himfelf in mourning; he led his children into the 
forum^ and recommended them and their mother to 
the prote£lion of the people; as giving up his own 
life for loft. 

About this time died Attains* Philopater; and 
Eudemus of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, 
by which it appeared that he had left the Roman 
people his heirs. Tiberius endeavouring to avail 
himfelf of this incident, immediately propofed a 
law, " That all the ready money the king had left, 

♦ This was Attalus III. the fon of Eamenes IT. and Stratonice, 
aod the laft king of Pergamus. He was not, however, fnroaroed 
Pbdopaier, but thilamctor; and it fo ftands in the maaufcript of 
St. Germain. 

« fhould 
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*' (hould be diftributed among the citizens, to enable 
" them to provide working tools, and proceed in the 
'' cultivation of their new-afligned lands. As to the 
** cities too, in the territories of Attains, the fenate** 
(he faid) ** had not a ri^t to difpofe of them, but 
** the people; and he would refer the bufinefs en-* 
" tirely to their judgment/' 

This embroiled him ftill more with the fenate; and 
one of their body, of the name of Pompey, flood 
up and faid, " He was next neighbour to Tiberiu^j 
^ and by that means had an opportunity to know that 
** Eudemus the Pergamenian had brought him a 
*• royal diadem and purple robe, for his ufe when he 
•* was king of Rome." Quintus Metellus faid ano-» 
ther fevere thing againft him. — " During the cenfor-* 
" Ihip of your father, whenever he returned home 
" after fupper*, the citizens put out their lights, 
•* that they might not appear to indulge themfelves 
*' at unfeafonable hours; but you, at a late hour, 
** have fome of the meaneft and moft audacious of tho^ 
^ people about you with torches in their hands t." 

And Titus Annius, a man of no chara£ler in point 
of morals, but an acute difputant, and remarkable 
for the fubtlety both of his queftions and anfwers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and oflFered to prove 
faim guilty of a great offence in depofing one of his 
colleagues, whofe perfon by the laws was facred and 
inviolable. This propofition raifed a tumult in the 
audience, and Tiberius immediately went out and 
called an afferably of the people, defigning to accufe 
Annius of the indignity he had offered him. Annius 

♦ Probably from the pablic hall where he Tapped with his coU 
league. * 

iAf!f/tt Solo/fl-zy 99 awtsa-tais titau xxt Ttolots, Other tratiflators have 
paraphrafed this paflage, and given it a diifereot fenfe from what 
the Greek feems to bear. 

O 4 appeared; 
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appeared ; and knowing himfelf greatly inferior both 
in eloquence and reputation, he bad recourfe to his 
old art^ and .begged leave only to aOc him a queftion 
before the bufinefs came on. Tiberius confented,^ 
and filence being made, Annius faid, " Would you 
^* fix a mark of difgrace and infamy> upon me, if I 
** fliould appeal to one of your colleagues? And if 
** he came to my affi dance, would you "in your anger 
•• deprive him of his office?'* It is faid, that this 
queftion fo puzzled Tiberius, that with all his readi-* 
ncfs of fpeech, and propriety of aflurance, he made 
no manner of anfwer. 

• He therefore difmifled the aflembly for the pre- 
fent. He perceived, however, that the ftep he had 
taken in depofing a tribune, had offended not only 
the patricians but the people too; for by fuch a 
precedent he appeared to have robbed that high of- 
fice of its dignity, which till then had been preferved 
in great fecurity and honour. In confequence of this 
refle£lion, he called the commons together again, and 
made a fpeech to them ; from which it may not be 
amifs to give an extraft, by way of fpecimen of the 
power and ftrength of his eloquence. " The perfon 
♦* of a tribune, I acknowledge, is facred and inviol- 
** able, becaufe he is confecrated to the people, and 
" takes their inierefts under his proteftion. But 
" when he deferts thofe interefts, and becomes an 
** opprelFor of the people, — when he retrenches 
*' their privileges, and takes away their liberty of 
•" voting,— by thofe a£ls he deprives himfelf; for he 
^* no longer keeps to the intention of his employ- 
" ment. Otheivife, if a tribune fhould demolifh 
** the capitol, and burn the docks and naval ftores, 
" his perfon could not be touched. A man who 
" fhould do fuch things as thofe might ftill be a 
'* tribune, though a vile one; but he who dimi- 
** nifhes the privileges of the people, ceafes to be a 
*• tribune of the people. Does it not fhock you to 
** think, that a tribune fhould be able to imprifon a 

" confiJlt. 
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•^ conful, and the people not have it in their power 
" to deprive a tribune of his authority, when he 
*' ufes it againft thofe who gave it? For the tri- 
*' bunes, as well as the confuls, are eleQed by the 
** people. Kingly government feems to comprehend 
*' all authority in itfelf, and kings are confecratcd 
" with the moft awful ceremonies ; yet the citizens 
" expelled Tarquin when his adminiftration became 
" iniquitous ; and, for the offence of one man, the 
** ancient government, under whofe aufpices Rome 
•* was erefted, was intirely abolifhed. What is 
** there in Rome fo facred and venerable as the veftal 
** virgins, who keep the perpetual fire ? Yet if any 
•* of them tranfgrefs the rules of- her order, Ihe is 
" buried alive. For they who are guilty of impiety 
** againft the gods, lofe that facred charafter, which 
" they had only for the fake of the gods. So a tri- 
" bune who injures the people, can be no longer 
" facred and inviolable on the people's account. He 
" deftroys that power in which alone his ftrength lay. 
" If it is juft for him to be invefted with the tri- 
•* buniiial authority by a majority of tribes, is it not 
•* more juft for him to be depofed by the fuffrages 
•' of them all ? What is more facred and inviolable 
" than the offerings in the temples of the gods ? 
•* yet none pretends to hinder the people from mak- 
" ing ufe of them, or removing them wherever they 
" pleafe. And, indeed, that the tribune's office is not 
•' inviolable or unremovable, appears from hence, 
•* that feveral have voluntarily laid it down, or been 
** difcharged at their own requeft/' Thefe v?fere the 
heads of Tiberius's defence. 

His friends, however, being fenfible of the me- 
naces of his enemies, and the combination to deftroy 
him, were of opinion that he ought to make interefl 
to get the tribunefliip continued to him another year. 
For this purpofe he thought of other laws to fecure 
the commonalty on his fide ; that for fhortening the 
time of military fervice, and that for granting an ap- 
- 1 peal 
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peal from the judges to the people* The bench of 
judges at that time condfted of fenators only ; but he 
ordered an equal number of knights and fenators; 
though it mult be confefled, that his taking every 
poflible method to reduce the power of the patricians, 
favoured more of obftinacy and refentment than of 
a regard for juftice and the public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote 
whether thefe laws (hould be ratified, Tiberius and 
his party perceiving that their adverfaries were the 
firongeft (for all the people did not attend) fpun out 
the time in altercations with the other tribunes ; and 
at lad he adjourned the allembly to the day follow- 
ing. In the mean time he entered xht forum with all 
theenfigns of diftrefs, and, with tears in his eyes, hum- 
bly applied to the citizens, alfuring them, *' he was 
^* afraid that his enemies would demoliOi his houfe, 
" and take his life before the next morning/' This 
affed;ed them fo much, that numbers ereded tents 
before his door, and guarded him all night. 

At day-break the perfon who had the care of the 
chickens which they ufe in augury, brought them, 
aild fet meat before them ; but they would none of 
them come out of their penn, except one, though 
the man fliook it very much, and that one would 
not eat*; it only raifed up its left wing, and ftretch- 
cd out its leg, and then went in again. This put 
Tiberius in mind of a former ill omen. He had a 
helmet that he wore in battle, finely ornamented, and 
remarkably magnificent ; two ferpenis that had crept 
into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched in it. 
Such a bad prefage made him more afraid of the late 
one. Yet he fet out for the capirol as foon as he 
underfiood that the people were affembled there : 
but in going out of his hoiife, he ftumbled upon the 
threOiold, and ftruck it with fo much violence, that 
the nail of his great toe was broken, and the blood 

* When the chickens cat greedily, they thought it a fign of 
>good fortune. 

flowed 
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flowed from the wound. When he had got a little 
on his way, he faw on his left hand two ravens fight- 
ing on the top of a houfe ; and, though be was at- 
tended, on account of his dignity, by great num- 
bers of people, a (lone which one of the ravens 
threw down, fell clofe by his foot. This daggered 
the boldeft of his partizans. But Bloflius ♦ of Cumae, 
one of his train, faid, " It would be an infupport-- 
" able difgrace, if Tiberius the fon of Gracchus, 
*' grandlbn of Scipio Africanus, and proteftor of 
•* the people of Rome, fhoiild, for fear of a raven, 
•• difappoiht that people when they called him to 
" their afliftance. His enemies (he afTured him) 
^* would not be fatisfied with laughing at this falfe 
" ftep ; they would reprefent him to the commons 
" as already taking all the infolence of a tyrant upoa 
" him." 

At the fame time feveral meflengers from his 
friends in the capitol, came and defired him to make 
hade, for (they told him) every thing went there ac* 
cording to his wifli. 

At firft, indeed, there was a raoft promifing ap- 
pearance. When the aflembly faw him at a diftance^ 
they exprefled their joy in the loudeft acclamations; 
on his approach they received him with the utmoft 
cordiality, and formed a circle about him, to keep 
all ftrangers off. Mutius then began to call over 
the tribes, in order to bufinefs ; but nothing could 
be done in the ufual form, by reafon of the difturb* 
ance made by the populace^ who were ftill prefling 
forward. Mean time, Fulvius t Flaccus, a fenator, 
got upon an eminence, and knowing he could not be 
heard^ made a (ign with his hand, that he had fome- 
thing to fay to Tiberius in private. Tiberius having 
ordered the people to make way, Flaccus with much 
difficulty got to him, and informed him, " That thofe 

♦ In the printed text it is Blaftus j but one of the manufcripts 
gives us Blodiusj and all the tranflators have followed it. 
t Not F/avius, as it is in the printed text. 

" of 
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f* of the landed intereft had applied to the confuf, 
" while the fenate was fitting, and, as they could 
'' not bring that magiftrate into their views, they 
" had refolved to difpatch Tiberius themfelvcs, and 
" for that purpofe had armed a number of their 
" friends and flaves.** 

Tiberius no fooner communicated this intelligence 
to thofe about him, than they tucked up their gowns, 
feized the halberts with which the ferjeants kept off 
the crowd, broke them, and took the pieces, to 
ward againft any aiTault that might be made. Such 
as were at a diftance, much furprifed at this incident, 
afked what the reafon might be ; and Tiberius find- 
ing they could not hear him, touched his head with 
his hand, to fignify the danger he was in. His ad- 
verfaries feeing this, ran to the fenate, and informed 
them that Tiberius demanded the diadem; alleging 
that gefture as a proof of it. 

This raifed a great commotion. Nafica called 
upon the conful to defend the commonweal t)i, and 
deftroy the tyrant. The conful mildly aufwered^ 
*' That he would not begin to ufe violence,' nor 
" would he put any citizen to death who was not le- 
" gaily condemned ; but, if Tiberius (hould either 
" perfuade or force the people to decree any thing 
" contrary to the conftitution, he would take care 
•* to annul it ** Upon which, Nafica ftarted up, 
and faid, " Since the conful gives up his country, 
•• let all who chufe to fupport the laws follow me.*^* 
So faying, he covered his head, with the flvirt of his 
robe, and then advanced to the capitol. Thofe who 
followed him, wrapped each his gown about his 
head, and made their way through the crowd. In- 
deed, on account of their fuperior quality, they met 
with no refinance ; on the contrary, the people 
trampled on one another, to get out of their way. 
Their attendants had brought clubs and bludgeons 
with them from home ; and the patricians themfelvcs 
feized the feet of the benches which the populace 

had 
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had broken in their flight. Thus armed, they made 
towards Tiberius ; knocking down fuch as ftood be- 
fore him. Thefe being killed or difperfed, Tiberius 
likewife fled. One of his enemies laid hold on his 
gown ; but he let it go, and continued his flight in his 
under-garment. He happened, however, to ftumble 
and fall upon fome of the killed. As he was reco- 
vering himfelf, Publius Satureius, one of his col- 
leagues^ came up openly, and ftruck him on the head 
with the foot of a ftool. The fecond blow was given 
him by Lucius Rufus, who afterwards valued himfelf 
upon it as a glorious exploit. Above three hundred 
more loft their lives by clubs and ftones, but not a 
man by the fword. 

This is faid to have been the firft fedition in Rome 
fince the expulfion of the kings, in which the blood 
of any citizen was ftied. All the reft, though nei- 
ther fmall in themfelves, nor about matters of little 
confequence, were appeafed by mutual conceflions; 
the fenate giving up fomething, on one fide, for fear 
of the people ; and the people, on the other, out of 
refpeft for the fenate. Had Tiberius been mode- 
rately dealt with, it is probable that he would have 
compromifed matters in a much eafier way ; and cer- 
tainly he might have been reduced, without their 
depriving him of his life ; for he had not above three 
thoufand men about him. But, it feems, the con- 
fpiracy was formed againft him, rather to fatisfy the 
refentment and malignity of the rich, than for the 
reafons th-cy held out to the public. A ftrong proof 
of this we have in their cruel and abominable treat- 
ment of his dead body. For, notwithftanding the 
intrcaties of his brother, they would not permit him 
to take away the corpfe, and bury it in the night, 
but threw it into the river with the other carcafes» 
Nor was this all : they baniflied fome of his friends 
without form of trial, and took others and put them 
to death. Among the latter was Diqphanes the rhe- 
torician. One Caius Billius tbey (hut up .in a caflc 

with 
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with vipers and other ferpents, and left him to perifh 
in that cruel manner. As for Bloflius of Cumae, he 
was carried before the confuls^ and being interro- 
gated about the late proceedings^ he declared, that 
he had never failed to execute whatever Tiberius 
commanded*. *' What then (faid Nafica) if Tibe- 
" rius had ordered thee to burn the capitol^ wouldft 
« thou have done it ?'* At firft he turned it off, 
and faid, " Tiberius would never have given him 
•* fuch an order.'* But when a number repeated the 
fame queftion feveral times, he faid, " In that cafe I 
♦* fhould have thought it extremely right ; for Tibe* 
•• rius would never have laid fuch a command upon 
" me, if it had not been for the advantage of the 
•' people of Rome." He efcaped, however, with 
his hfe, and afterwards repaired to Ariftonicust in 
Afia ; but finding that prince's afFairai entirely ruined, 
he laid violent hands on himfelf. 

The fenate, now defirous to reconcile the people 
lo thefe a£is of theirs, no longer oppofed the Agra- 
rian law ; and they permitted them to eleQ: another 
commiflioner, in the room of Tiberius, for dividing 

* Lalius. in thctreatifc written by Cicero under that nanae, 
gives a different account of the matter, " Bloflius" (he fays) 
•* after the murder of Tiberius, came to him, whilft he was io 
'« conference with the confuls Popilius Laenas and Publius Ra- 
** pilius, and earneftly begged for a pardon, alleging in his de- 
■* fence, that, fuch was his veneration for Tiberius, he could 
" not refufe to do any thing he defired. If then, faid Laelius, 
" he had ordered you to fet fire to the capitol, wopld you have 
*' done it ? That, replied Bloflius, he would never have ordered 
" me to do ; but if he had, I ihould have obeyed bicn." Bloflias 
dpes not, upon this occafion, appear to have been under a judicial 
examination, as Plutarch reprefenis him, 

t Ariftonicus was a baflard-brother of Attains : and being 
highly offended at him for bequeathing his kingdom to the Ro- 
mans, he attempted to get poflfeffion of it by arms, and made 
himfelf matter of feveral towns. The Romans fent Crafllus the 
conful againft him, the fecond year after the death of Tiberius. 
Craflus was defeated and taken by Ariilonicus. The year fol- 
lowing, Ariflonicus was defeated in his turn, and taken prifoncr 
by Pcrpenna. 

th^ 
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th€ Unds. In confequence of which, they chofe 
Publius Craffiis, a relation of the Gracchi; for Caius 
Gracchus had married his daughter Licinia. Corne- 
lius Nepos, indeed, fays, it was not the daughter oF 
Craflus, but that of Brutus who was honoured with a 
triumph for his conquefts in Lufitania; but moft 
hiftorians give it for the former. 

Neverthelefs, the people were ftill much concern^* 
cd at the lofs of Tiberius ; and it was plain that they 
only wailed for an opportunity of revenge. Nafica 
was now threatened with an impeachment. The 
fenate, therefore, dreading the confequence, fent 
him into Afia, though there was no need of him 
there. For the people, whenever they met him, 
did not fupprefs their refentment in the lead : on 
the contrary, with all the violence that hatred 
could fuggeft, they called him an execrable wretch, 
a tyrant who had defiled the holieft and moft 
awful temple in Rome with the blood of a magif- 
trate, whofe perfon ought to have been facred and 
inviolable. 

For this reafon Nafica privately quitted Italy, 
though by his office he was obliged to attend the 
principal facrifices; for he was chief pontiff. Thus 
he wandered from place to place in a foreign country, 
and after a while died at Pergamus. Nor is it to be 
wondered that the people had fo unconquerable an 
averfion to Nafica, fince Scipio Africanus himfelf, 
who feems to have been one of the greateft favourites, 
of the Romans, as well as to have had great right to 
their affeftion, was near forfeiting all the kind re- 
gards of the people, becaufe when the news of Tibe- 
rius's death was brought to Numantia, he expreffed 
himfelf in that verfe of Homer, 

So perish all that in such crimes engage*. 

Afterwards Caius and Fulvius a(ked him in an 

affembly of the people, what he thought of the death 

* In Miaerva*8 fpeecb to Jupiter. Odyf. lib* !• 

of 
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of Tiberius ? and by his anfwer he gave them to un- 
derftand that he was far from approving of his pro- 
ceedings. Ever after this, the commons interrupted 
him v/hen he fpoke in public, though they had of- 
fered him no fuch affront before ; and, on the other 
hand, he fcrupled not to treat them with very fevcre 
language. — But thefe things wc have related at large 
in the life of Scipio, 
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WHETHER it was that Caius Gracchus was 
afraid of his enemies, or wanted to make 
them more obnoxious to the people, at firft he left 
ihejorum^ and kept clofe in his own houfe ; like one 
who was either fenfible how much his family was re- 
duced, or who intended to make public bufinefs no 
more his objeS. Infomuch that fome fcrupled not 
to affirm that he difapproved, and even detefted his 
brother's adminiftration. He was, indeed, as yet 
ycry young, not being fo old as Tiberius by nine 
years; and Tiberius, at his death, was not quite 
thirty. However, in a (hort time it appeared that he 
had an averfion not only to idlenefs and effeminacy, 
but to intemperance and avarice : and he improved 
his powers of oratory, as if he confidered them as the 
wings on which he muft rife to the great offices of 
ftate. Thefe circumftances (hewed that he would 
not long continue inaftive. 

In the defence of one of his friends, named Vettius, 
he exerted fo much eloquence, that the people were 
chai'med beyond expreffion, and borne away with all 
the tranfports of enthufiafm. On this occafion he 
(hewed that other orators were no more than children 
in comparifon. The nobility had all their former 
apprehendons renewed; and they began to take 
meafures among themfelves to prevent the advance- 
ment of Caius to the tribunitial power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Oreftes*, 
the conful in Sardinia, in capacity of quaeftor. This 

* Lucius Aurelius Oreftes was conful with Emilius Lcpidus in 
the yenr of Rome 627 5 fo that Caius went qusflor into Sardinia 
at the age of 27, 

Vol. V. P was 
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gave his enemies great pleafure. Caius, however, 
was not uneafy on the event ; for he was of a military 
turn, and had as good talents for the camp as for the 
bar. Befide, he was under fome apprehenfion about 
taking a fhare in the adminiftration, or of appearing 
upon the rostra ; and at the fame time he knew that 
he could not refill the importunities of the people or 
of his friends. For thefe reafons he thought him- 
felf happy in the opportunity of going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of his own accord he 
became a violent demagogue, and that he was much 
more ftudious than Tiberius to make himfelf popu- 
lar. But that is not the truth. On the contrary, it 
feems to have been rather neceflity than choice that 
brought him upon the public ftage. For Cicero the 
orator relates, that when Caius avoided all offices in 
the Rate, and had taken a refolution to live perfeQIy 
quiet, his brother appeared to him in a dream, and 
thus addrefTed him : " Why lingered thou, Caius ? 
" There is no alternative. The fates have decreed us 
" both the fame purfuit of life, and the fame death, 
" in vindicating the rights of the people." 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble fpccimen of every 
virtue, diftinguifhing himfelf greatly among the other 
young Romans, not only in his operations againrt the 
enemy, and in afts of juftice to fuch as fubmitted, 
but in his refpeflful and obliging behaviour to the ge- 
neral. In temperance, in fimplicity of diet, and love 
of labour, he excelled even the veterans. 

There followed a fevere and fickly winter in Sar- 
dinia, and the general demanded of the cities cloth- 
ing (or his men : but they fent a deputation to Rome 
to folicit an exemption from this burthen. The fe- 
nato liftencd to their requeft, and ordered the general 
to take fomc other method. As he could not think 
of withdrawing his demands, and the foldiers fufter- 
ed inucli in the mean time, Caius applied to the towns 
in perfon, and prevailed with them to fend the Ro- 
mans a voluntary fupply of clothing. News of this 

being 
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being brought to Rome, and the whole looking likje 
a prelude to future attempts at popularity, the fenate 
were greatly difturbed at it. Another inftance they 
gave of their jealoufy, was in the ill reception which 
the ambaffadors of Micipfa found, who came to 
acquaint them, that the king their matter, out of 
regard to Caius Gracchus, had fent their general in 
Sardinia a large quantity of corn. The ambafladors 
were turned out of the houfe ; and the fenate pro- 
ceeded to make a decree that the private men in 
Sardinia (hould be relieved, but that Orelles (hould 
remain, in order that he might keep his quaeftor 
with him. An account of this being brought to 
Caius, his anger overcame him fo far that he em- 
barked ; and as he made his appearance in Rome 
when none expefted him, he was not only cenfured 
by his enemies, but the people in general thought it 
lingular that the quaeftor (hould return before his 
general. An information was laid againft him be- 
fore the cenfors, and he obtained permiflion to fpeak 
for himfelf ; which he did fo effeftually, that the 
whole court changed their opinions, and were per- 
fuaded that he was very much injured : for he told 
them, " he had ferved twelve campaigns, whereas he 
•* was not obliged to ferve more than ten ; and that 
" in capacity of quaeftor, he had attended his general 
" three years*, though the laws did not require hira 
" to do it more than one.** He added, * that he 

* was the only man who went out with a full purfe, 

* and returned with an empty one, while others, after 
' having drank the wine they carried out, brought 

* back the veflels filled with gold and filver.' 

After this, they brought other charges againft him. 
They accufed him of promoting difafFeClion among 
the allies, and of being concerned in the confpiracy 

* Great part of this fpeech is preferved by Aulas Gellins; but 
there Caius fays he had been queedor only two years. Bhnnium 
inimfui in provincia, Aul. Gell. lib. xii. C. 16. 
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of Frcgellae*, which was deteQed about that time. 
He cleared himfelf, however, of all fufpicion ; and 
having fully proved his innocence, offered himfelf to 
the people as a candidate foe the tribunefhip. The 
patricians united their forces to oppofe him ; but fuch 
a number of people came in from all parts of Italy to 
fupport his ele£Uon, that many of them could not 
get lodging; and the Campus Marttus not being large 
enough to contain them, they gave their voices from 
the tops of houfes. 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, and 
all the mortification that Caius had, was this : in* 
Read of being returned firft, as he had flattered him- 
felf he fhould be, he was returned the fourth. But 
when he had entered upon his office, he foon became 
the leading tribune, partly by means of his elo- 
quence, in which he was greatly fuperior to the reft, 
and partly on account of the misfortunes of his fa- 
mily, which gave him opportunity to bewail the cruel 
fate of his brother. For whatever fubjeft he began 
upon, before he had done, he led the people back 
to that iJea, and at the fame time put them in mind 
of the different behaviour of their anceflors. ** Your 
" forefathers," faid he, " declared war againft the 
" Falifci, in order to revenge the caufe of Genu- 
" cius, one of their tribunes, to whom that people 
** had given fcurrilous language ; and they thought 
•' capital punifhment little enough for Caius Vettu- 
" rius, becaufe he alone did not break way for a 
•' tribune who was pafTing througli the forum. But 
^' you fuffered Tiberius to be difpatched with 
" bludgeons before your eyes, and his dead body to 
** be dragged from the capitol through the middle 
" of the city, in order to be thrown into the river. 
" Such of his friends, too, as fell into their hands, 
" were put to death without form of trial. Yet, by 

* This place was deftroyed by Lucius Opiraius the praetor, m 
the year of Rome 629. 
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" the cuftom of our country, if any pcrfon under a 
*' profecution for a capital crime did not appear, an 
" officer was fent to his door in the morning, to fum-^ 
" mon him by found of trumpet ; and the judges 
" would never pafs fentence before fo public a cit«7- 
*' tion. So tender were our anccftors in any matter 
" where the life of a citizen was concerned.*' 

Having prepared the people by fuch fpeeches as 
this (for his voice was ftrong enough to be heard by 
fo great a multitude) he propofed two laws. One 
was, " That if the people depofed afiy magiftrate^ 
" he Oiould from that time be incapable of bearing 
" any public office:" The other, " That if any 
^* magiftrate (hould banifli a citizen without a legal 
" trial, the people (hould be authorifed to take cog- 
" nizance of that offence. The firft of thefe laws 
plainly referred to Marcus Oftavius, whom Tiberius 
had deprived of the tribunefliip; and the fecond to 
Popilius, who, in his praetorfhip, had banifhed the 
friends of Tiberius. In confequence of the latter. 
Popilius, afraid to ftand a trial, fled out of Italy. 
The other bill Caius dropped, to oblige, as he faid, 
his mother Cornelia, who interpofed in behalf of 
Oftavius. The people were perfeftly fatisfied ; for 
they honoured Corr^elia, not only on account of her 
children, but of her father. They afterwards creQed 
a ftatue to her with this infcription, 

CORNELIA, THE MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI. 

There are feveral extraordinary expreffions of Caius 
Gracchus handed down to us concerning his mother. 
To one of her enemies he faid, " Dareft thou pre- 
** tend to refleft on Cornelia, the mother of Tiberi- 
•' us r And as that perfon had fpent his youth in 
an infamous manner, he faid, " With what front 
" canft thou put thyfelf upon a footing with Corne- 
** lia ? Haft thou brought children as fhe has done ? 
" Yet all Rome knows that fhe has lived longer than 
*' thou haft without any commerce with men/* 

P 3 Such 
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Such was the keennefs of his language ; and many 
expreffions equally fevere might be collefted out of 
his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, to increafe 
the authority of the people, and leffen that of the 
fenate, one related to colonizing, and dividing the 
public lands among the poor. Another was in favour 
of the army, who were now to be clothed at the pub- 
lic charge, without diminution of their pay; and 
none were to ferve till they were full feventeen years 
old. A third was for the benefit of the Italian al- 
lies, who were to have the fame right of voting at 
elections as the citizens of Rome. By a fourth the 
markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to buy 
bread- corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the 
courts of judicature, and indeed contributed more 
than any thing to retrench the power of the fenate. 
For, before this, fenators only were judges in all 
caufes, and on that account their body was formida- 
ble both to the equcdrian order and to the people. 
But now he added three hundred knights to the three 
hundred fenators, and decreed that a judicial autho- 
rity fliould be equally inverted in the fix hundred*. 
In offering this bill, he exerted himfelf greatly in all 
refpefts ; but there was one thing very remarkable : 
whereas the orators before him, in all addreffes to the 
people, flood with their faces towards the fenate- 
houfc and the comitium ; he then, for the firfl time, 
turned the other way, that is to fay, towards the 
forum^ and continued to fpeak in that pofition ever 
after. Thus by a fmall alteration in the poflure of 
his body, he indicated fomething very great, and, as 
it were, turned the government from an ariflocracy 

* The authorities of all antiquity are againft Plutarch in this 
article. Caius did not aflbciale the knights and the fenators in 
the judicial power} but vefted that power in the knights only, 
and they enjoyed it, till the confullhip of Srrvilius Caipio, for 
the fpace of fixteen or feventeen years. Velleius, Afconius, Ap- 
pian, Livy, and Cicero himf<;lf, fufficiently prove this. 

into 
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into a democratic form. For, by this aftion, he in- 
timated, that all orators ought to addrefs themfelves 
to the people, and not the fenate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but im- 
powered him to feleft the three hundred out of the 
equeftrian order for judges, he found himfelf iri^a 
manner poffefled of fovereign power. Even the fe- 
nate in their deliberations were willing to liften to 
his advice ; and he never gave them any that was 
not fuitable to their dignity. That wife and mode- 
rate decree, for inftance, was of his fuggefling, con- 
cerning the corn which Fabius, when proprcetor in 
Spain, fent from that country. Caius perfuaded the 
Senate to fell the corn, and fend the money to the 
Spanifh dates; and at the fame time to cenfure Fa- 
bius for rendering the Roman government odious and 
infupportable to the people of that country. This 
gained him great refped and favour in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for fending out colo- 
nies, for making roads, and for building public gra- 
naries. In all thefe matters he was appointed fu- 
preme direflor, and yet was far from thinking fo 
much bufmefs a fatigue. On the contrary, he appli- 
ed to the whole with as much aQivity, and difpatch- 
ed it with as much eafe, as if there had been only 
one thing for him to attend to: infomuch that they 
who both hated and feared ihe man, were ftruck 
with his amazing indullry, and the celerity of his 
operations. The people were charmed to fee him 
followed by fuch numbers of architefcVs, artificers, 
ambafladors, magiftratcs, military men, and men of 
letters. Thefe wfere all kindly received; yet, amidll 
his civilities, he preferved a dignity, addreflTing each 
according to his capacity and Uation ; by which he 
fhewed how unjull the cenfures of thofe people were, 
who reprcfented him as a violent and overbearing 
man : for he had even a more popular manner in 
Converfation and in bufinefs than in bis addreffes 
from the rostrum. 

P 4 The 
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The work that he took moft pains with, was that 
of. the public roads ; in which he paid a regard to 
beauty as well as ufe. They were drawn in a ftraight 
line through the country, and either paved with 
hewn ftone, or made of a binding fSnd, brought thi- 
ther for that purpofe. When he met with dells or 
other deep holes made by land -floods, he either fill- 
ed them up with rubbifh, or laid bridges over them ; 
fo that being levelled and brought to a perfeft pa- 
rallel on both fides, they afforded a regular and 
elegant profpeft through the whole. Befides, he 
divided all the roads into miles, of near eight fur* 
longs each, and fet up pillars of ftone to mark the 
divifions. He likewife erefled other ftones at pro- 
per diftances on each fide of the way, to affift tra- 
vellers, who rode without fervants, to mount their 
horfes. 

The people extolled his performances ; and there 
was no inftance of their affeflion that he might not 
have expefted. In one of his fpeeches he told them» 
** there was one thing in particular, which he ihould 
•* efteem as a greater favour than all the reft, if 
" they indulged him in it ; and if they denied it, he 
*^ would not complain." By this it was imagined 
that he meant the confulfliip; and the commons ex- 
pefted that he would defire to be conful and tribune 
at the fame time. When the day of eleflion of 
confuls came, and all were waiting with anxiety to 
fee what declaration he would make, he conduced 
Caius Fannius into the Campus Martius^ and joined 
with his friends in the canvafs. This greatly in- 
clined the fcale on Fannius's fide ; and he was imme- 
diately created conful. Caius too, without the leaft 
application, or even declaring himfelf a candidate, 
merely through the zeal and affeftion of the people^ 
was appointed tribune the fecond time. 

Finding, however, that the fenate avowed their 
averfion to him, and that the regards of Fannius 
grew cold, he thought of new laws which might 

fccurc 
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fccure the people in his intereft. Such were thofc 
for fending colonies to Tarentum and Capua, and 
for granting the Latins all the rights and privileges 
of citizens of Rome. The fenate now apprehending 
that his power would foon become entirely uncon- 
troulable, took a new and unheard-of method to 
draw the people from him, by gratifying them in 
every thing, however contrary to the true interefts of 
the date. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there 
was one named Livius Drufus ; a man who in birth 
and education was not behind any of the Romans, 
and who, in point of eloquence and wealth, might vie 
with the greateft and moft powerful men of his time. 
To him the nobility applied ; exhorting him to fet 
himfelf up againft Caius, and join them in oppofing 
him ; not in the way of force, or in any thing that 
might offend the commons, but in directing all his 
meafures to pleafe them, and granting them things 
which it would have been an honour to refufe at the 
hazard of their utmoft refentment. 

Drufus agreed to lift in the fervice of the fenate, 
and to apply all the power of his office to their views. 
He therefore propofed laws which had nothing in 
them either honourable or advantageous to the com* 
munity. His fole view was to outdo Caius in flatter- 
ing and pleafing the multitude ; and for this purpofe 
he contended with him like a comedian upon a 
ftage. Thus the fenate plainly difcovered, that it 
was not fo much the meafures of Caius, as the man, 
they were offended with ; and that they were refolved 
to take every method to humble or deftroy him. For 
when he procured a decree for fending out two co* 
lonies only, which were to confift of fome of the 
moft deferving citizens, they accufed him of ingra- 
tiating himfelf by undue methods with the plebeians. 
But when Drufus fent out twelve, and fejefted three 
hundred of the meaneft of the people for each, they 
patronized the whole fchcme. When Caius divided 

the 
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the public lands airong the poor citizens, on con- 
dition that they (hould pay a fmall rent into the 
treafury, they inveighed againft him as a ftatterer of 
the populace ; but Drufus had their praife for dif- 
charging the lands even of that acknowledgment. 
Caius procured the Latins the privilege of voting as 
citizens of Rome, and the patricians were offended ; 
Drufus, on the contrary, was fupported by them in 
a law for exempting the Latin foldiers from being 
flogged, though upon fervicc, for any mifdemeanor. 
Mean time Drufus aflerted, in all his fpeeches, that 
the fcnate, in their great regard for the commons, 
put him upon propofing fuch advantageous decrees. 
This was the only good thing in his manoeuvres; 
for by ihefe arts the people became better affefted 
to the fenate. Before, they had fufpefted and hated 
the leaders of that body ; but Drufus appeafed their 
refentment, and removed their averfion, by affuring 
them that the patricians were the firft movers of all 
thefe popular laws. 

What contributed moft to fatisfy the people as to 
the fincerity of his regard, and the purity of his in- 
tenfions, was, that Drufus, in all his edifts appear- 
ed not to have the lead view to his own intereft; 
for he employed others as commiflioners for plant- 
ing the new colonies; and if there was an affair of 
money, he would have no concern with it himfelf : 
whereas Caius chofe to prefide in the greateft and 
moft important matters of that kind. Rubrius, one 
of his colleagues, having procured an order for re- 
building and colonizing Carthage, which had been 
dcftroycd by Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius to 
execute that commiffion ; and in purfuancc thereof he 
failed to Africa. Drufus took advantage of his ab- 
fcncc to ^ain more ground upon him, and to efta- 
blifh himfelf in the favour of the people. To lay 
an information againft Fulvius he thought would be 
yery conducive to this end. 

Fulvius 
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Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius> and his 
afliftant in the diftribution of the lands. At the fame 
time he was a faftious man, and known to be upon 
ill terms with the fenate. Others, befide the patri- 
cians, fufpefted him of raifing commotions among 
the allies, and of privately exciting the Italians to a 
revolt. Thefe things, indeed, were faid without evi- 
dence or proof; but Fulvius himfelf gave ftrength to 
the report by his unpeaceable andunfalutary conduft. 
Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for his (hare of 
the diflike ; and this was one of the principal things 
that brought on his ruin. 

Befides, when Scipio Africanus died without any 
previous ficknefs, and (as we have obferved in his 
life) there appeared marks of violence upon his 
body, moft people laid it to the charge of Fulvius, 
who was his avowed enemy, and had that very 
day abufed him from the rostrum. Nor was Caius 
himfelf unfufpefted. Yet fo execrable a crime as 
this, committed againft the firft and greatefl man 
in Rome, efcaped with impunity; nay, it was not 
even enquired into : for the people prevented any 
cognizance of it from being taken, out of fear for 
Caius, left upon a ftrifl inquifition he (hould be 
found acceffary to the murder. But this happened 
fome time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re- 
eftablifhment of Carthage, the name of which he 
changed to Junonia*^ he was interrupted by feveral 
inaufpicious omens. The ftaff of the firft ftaiidard 
was broken, between the violent efforts of the wind 
to tear it away, and thofe of the enfign to hold it. 
. Another ftorm of wind blew the facrificcs from the 
altars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked 
out for the city; and the wolvesi came, and feized 
the marks tbemfelves, and carried them to a great 



"^ Qnaro Juno fertur terris roagis omnibus unam. 
Pofthabita coluifle famo. Vibgil. 
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didance. Caius, however, brought every thing under 
good regulations in the fpace of feventy days, and 
then returned to Rome, where he underftood that 
Fulvius was hard prelfed by Drufus, and affairs de« 
manded his prefence. For, Lucius Opimius*, who 
was of the patrician party, and very powerful in the 
fenate, had lately been unfuccefsful in his application 
for the confulihip, through the oppofition of Caius^ 
and his fupport of Fannius; but now his intereft was 
greatly ftrengthened, and it was thought he would 
be chofen the following year. It was expeded, too^ 
that the confulQiip would enable him to ruin Caius, 
whofe intereft was already upon the decline. Indeed 
by this time the people were cloyed with indulgence ; 
becaufe there were many befide Caius who flattered 
them in all the meafures of adminiftratioUj and the 
fenate faw them do it with pleafure. 

At his return, be removed his lodgings from the 
Palatine Mount to the neighbourhood of tht forum; 
in which he had a view to popularity; for many of 
the meaneft. and moft indigent of the commonalty 
dwelt there. After this, he propofed the reft of his 
laws, in order to their being ratified by the fuffrages 
of the people. As the populace came to him from 
all quarters, the fenate^perfuaded the conful Fannius 
to command all perfons to depart the city who were 
not Romans by birth. Upon this ftrange and un- 
ufual proclamation, that none of the allies or friends 
of the republic ihould remain in Rome, or, though 
citizens, be permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, 
publiftied articles of impeachment againft the conful, 
and at the fame time declared, he would proted the 
allies, if they would ftay. He did not, however, 

* In the printed text it is llofiiihts, but it Hiould be Ofimms; 
for he was conful the year foilowing with Q. Fabius Maximos, 
which was the year of Rome 631. Plutarch himfelf calls him 
Opimius a little after. — H§ftilius, therefore, mnft be a falfe 
reading ; and, indeed, one of the aianufcripts gives us Opimiut 
here. 

perform 
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perform his promife. On the contrary, he fufFered 
the conful's lictors to take away /a perfon before his 
«yes, who was connefted with him by the ties of 
hofpitality, without giving him the lead alfiftance : 
whether it was that he feared to (hew how much his 
ftrength was diminifhed, or whether (as he alleged) 
he did not chufe to give his enemies occafion to have 
recourfe to the fword, who only fought a pretence 
for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with 
his colleagues. The reafon was this : there was a 
fhow of gladiators to be exhibited to the people in 
the forum^ and moil of the magiftrates had caufed 
fcaffblds to be ereCied around the place, in order to 
let them out for hire. Caius infifted that they (hould 
be taken down, that the poor might fee the exhibi- 
tion without paying for it. As none of the pro- 
prietors regarded his orders, he waited till the night 
preceding the fhow, and then went with his own 
workmen, and demolifhed the fcafFolds. Next day 
the populace faw the place quite clear for them, and 
of courfe they admired him as a man of fupcrior fpirit. 
But his colleagues were' gready offended at his violent 
temper and meafures. This feems to have been the 
caufe of his mifcarriage in hi6 application for a third 
tribunefhip ; for, it feems, he had a majority of 
voices, but his colleagues are faid to have procured a 
fraudulent and unjuft return. Be that as it may, 
(for it was a matter of fome doubt) it is certain that 
he did not bear his difappointment with patience; 
but when he faw his adverfaries laugh, he told them, 
with too much infolence, "Their laugh was of the 
** fardonic* kind; for they did not perceive how 
•* much their adions were eclipfed by his." 

After 

* It is not eafy to fee the propriety of this expreflion as it is 
ufed here. The fardonic laugh was an involuntary dillention of 
the mufcles of the mouth, occafioned by a poifonous plant j and 
perfons that died of this poifon had a fmile on their countenances. 

Hence 
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After Opimius was elefted conful, he prepared to 
repeal many of Caius*s laws, and to annul his efta- 
blifliment at Carthage, on purpofe to provoke him 
to fome aft of violence, and to gain an opportunity 
to deftroy him. He bore this treatment for fome 
time; but afterwards, at the inftigation of his friends, 
and of Fulvius in particular, he began to raife an 
oppofition once more againft the conful. Some fay, 
his mother on this occafion entered into the intrigues 
of the party, and having privately taken fome ftran- 
gers into pay, fent them into Rome in the difguife 
of reapers ; and they aflert that thefe things are enig- 
matically hihted at in her letters to her fon. But 
others fay, Cornelia was much difpleafed at thefe 
meafures. 

When the day came on which Opimius was to 
get thofe laws repealed, both parties early in the 
morning polled themfelves in the capitol ; and after 
the conful had facrificed, Quintus Antyllius, one of 
his lictors^ who was carrying out the entrails of the 
vi6lims, faid to Fulvius and his friends, " Stand ofiF, 
** ye faftious citizens, and make way for honeft men.** 
Some add, that, along with this fcurrilous language, 
he ftretched his naked arm towards them, in a form 
that exprefled the utmoft contempt. They immedi- 
ately killed Antyllius with long ftyles, faid to have 
been made for fuch a purpofe. 

The people were much chagrined at this aft of vio- 
lence. As for the two chiefs, they made very different 
rcfleftions upon the event. Caius was concerned at 
it, and reproached his partizans with having given 
their enemies the handle they long had wanted. 
Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited the 

Hence it came to fignify forced or affedled Inughter; but why 
the laughter of Gracchus*s opponents (hould be called forced or 
fardonic, bccaufe they did not perceive his fupeiiority, it does not 
appear. It might more properly have been called affeded if they 
did perceive it. Indeed if every fpecies of unreafonablc laughing 
may be called fardonic, it will do Hill. 

people 
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people to revenge. But for the prefent they were 
parted by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day, the conful aflembled 
the fcnate ; and while he was addrefling them within^ 
others expofed the corps of Antyllius naked on a 
bier without ; and, as it had been previoufly concert- 
ed, carried it through iht forum to the fenate-houfe, 
making loud lamentations all the way. Opimius 
knew the whole farce, but pretended to be much 
furprifed. The fcnate went out, and planting them- 
felves about the corpfe, expreffed their grief and in- 
dignation, as if fome dreadful misfortune had be- 
fallen them. This fcene, however, excited only ha- 
tred and deteftation in the breafts of the people, who 
could not but remember that the nobility had killed 
Tiberius Gracchus in the capitol, though a tribune, 
and thrown his body into the river; and yet now 
when Antyllius, a vile ferjeant, who poffibly did not 
deferve quite fo fevere a punifliment, but by his im- 
pertinence had brought it upon himfelf — when fuch a 
hireling lay expofed in iht forum^ the fenate of Rome 
ftood weeping about him, and then attended the 
wretch to his funeral, with no other view than to 
procure the death of the only remaining proteftor 
of the people. 

On their return to the houfe, they charged Opi- 
mius the conful, by a formal decree, to take every 
pofTible method for the prefervation of the common- 
wealth, and the deftrutlion of the tyrants. He 
therefore ordered the patricians to arms, and each of 
the knights to attend with two fervants well armed 
the next morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, 
prepared himfelf, and drew together a crowd of 
people. 

Caius, as he returned from the forum^ flood a long 
time looking upon his father's ftatue; and, after hav- 
ing given vent to his forrow in fome fighs and tears, 
retired without uttering a word. Many of the ple- 
beians, who faw thisj were moved with compaffion ; 

and 
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tnd declaring they flioald be the moil daftardly of 
beings, if they abandoned fuch a man to his ene* 
mies, repaired to his houfe to guard him, and palT* 
ed the night before his door. This they did in a 
very different manner from the people who attended 
Fulvius on the fame o€cafion> Thefe pafled their 
time in noife and riot, in caroufing and empty threats; 
Fulvius himfelf being the firft man that was intoxi« 
cated, and giving into many expreffions and anions 
unfuitable to his years. But tlK>fe about Caius were 
filent, as in a time of public calamity ; and» with a 
thoughtful regard to what was yet to come, they kept 
watch and took reft by turns. 

Fulvius flept fo found after his wine, that it was 
with difficulty they awoke him at break of day. 
Then he and his company armed themfelves with 
the Gallic fpoils which he had brought off in his con« 
fulfhip, upon his conqoering that people; and thus 
accoutred they fallied out, with loud menaces, to 
feize the Aventine Hill. As for Caius, he would not 
arm, but went out in his gown, as if he had been 
going upon bufinefs in the forum ; only he had a 
fmall dagger under it. 

At the gate his wife threw herfelf at his feet, and 
taking hold of him with one hand, and of her fon 
with the other, fhe thus exprefled herfelf — ** You 
•' do not now leave me, my dear Caius, as formerly, 
•* to go to the rostra in capacity of tribune or law- 
** giver, nor do I fend you out to a glorious war, 
" where, if the common lot fell to your (hare, my 
** diftrefs might at leaft have the confolation of ho- 
" noun You expofe yourfelf to the murderers of 
" Tiberius, unarmed indeed, as a man ftiould go, 
" who had rather fuffer than commit any violence; 
" but it is throwing away your life ^vithout any ad- 
•* vantage to the community. Faftion reigns ; out- 
•* rage and the fword are the only meafures of juf- 
** tice. Had your brother fallen before Numantia, 
'* the truce would have reftored us his body ; but 
Q " now 
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^ now perhaps I (hall have to go a fuppliant to fome 
" river or the fea, to be (hewn where your remains 
" may be found. For what confidence can we have 
** either in the laws or in the Gods, after the aCTafli-i 
** nation of Tiberius ?" 

When Licinia had poured out thefe lamentations, 
Caius difengaged himfelf as quietly as he could from 
her arms, and walked on with his friends in deep 
(ilence. She catched at his gown ; but in the attempt 
fell to the ground, and lay a long time fpeechlefs. 
At laft her fervants feeing her in that condition, took 
her up, and carried her to her brother CraflTus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was a(fembled, liften- 
ed to the advice of Caius, and fent his younger fon 
into the jTo/Mm, equipped like a herald*. He was a 
youth of moft engaging appearance; and he approach- 
ed with great modefty and tears in his eyes, to pro- 
pofe terms of accommodation to the conful and the 
fenate. Many were difpofed to hearken to the pro- 
pofal ; but Opimius faid, ** the criminals ought not 
** to treat by heralds, but come in perfon to make 
^* their fubmi(rion to the fenate, and furrender them- 
felves to juftice, before they interceded for mer- 
** cy." At the fame time, he bade the young man 
return with an account that thefe conditions were 
complied with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion, that they (hould go and en- 
deavour to reconcile ihemfelvcs to the fenate. But 
as none of the reft acceded to that opinion, Fulvius 
fent his fon again with propo{itions much the fame. 
Opimius, who was in hafte to begin hoftilities, im- 
mediately took the young man into cuftody, and 
marched againft Fulvius with a numerous body of 
infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. The lat- 
ter galled their adverfaries much, and put them in 
fuch confufion that they took to flight. Fulvius hid 
himfelf in an old neglefted bath, where he was foon 

* Literally, with a Caduccas, or berald^s *wand in hit band. 

Vol. V. Q f^^"^ 
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found and put to the fword, together with his eldeft 
fon. Caius was not feen to lift his hand in the fray« 
On the contrary, he exprefled the greateft uneafinefs 
at their coming to fuch extremities, and retired into 
the temple of Diana: — there he would have dif« 
patched himfelf, but was* hindered by Pomponius 
and Licinius, the moft faithful of his friends, who 
took away his poinard^ and perfuaded him to try the 
alternative of flight. On this occalion he is faid to 
have kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have 
prayed to the deity of that temple, " that the people 
" of Rome, for their ingratitude and bafe defertion 
of him, might be flaves for ever/' Indeed, raoft of 
them, on promife of impunity by proclamation, openly 
went over to the other party. 

The enemy purfued Caius with great eagernefs| 
and came up with him at the wooden-bridge. Hia 
two friends bidding him go forward, planted them<» 
felves before it, and fuffered no man to pafs till xhey 
were overpowered and flain. One of his fervants^ 
named Philocrates, accompanied Caius in his flight* 
All encouraged him to make the bell of his way, B§ 
they do a runner in the lifts, but not one amfted 
him, or offered him a horfe, though he defired it; for 
they faw the enemy now almoft upon him*. He got, 
however, a little before them into a grove, facred to 
the^We^t, and there clofed the fcene; Philocrates 
iirft difpatched him, and afterwards himfelf. SomCi 
indeed, fay, that they both came alive into the ene- 
my's hands, and that the flave clung fo clofe to his 
mafter, that they could not come at the one, till 
they had cut the other in pieces. We are told alfo^ 
that after a perfon, whofe name is not mentioned^ 

* Aurelius Vidor mentioos two of Caiu8*8 friends who ftop- 
pcd the Durfuit of the enemy 5 Pomponiusj at the Porta Trijpf- 
mmat and Laetorius, at the Pom Sublicms, 

f This grove was called Lucus Furina^ and was near the Pcmt 
Sukicius. The ^oddefs bad a high priefl called Flamen Fwrmalist 
and annual iacnfices. Varro de Ling. lib. r. 

t bad 
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liad^cut off* the head of Caius, and was bearing away 
his prize, Septimuleius, one of ♦Opimius's friends, 
took it from him : for at the beginning of the a£lion^ 
the weight in gold had been offiered by proclamation 
either for his head, or for that of Fulvius. Septimu* 
leius carried it to Opimius upon the point of a piket 
and when put in the fcatle, it was found to weigh 
ieventeen pounds eight ounces. For Septimuleius 
had added fraud to his other vilianies; he had taken 
out the brain, and filled the cavity with molten lead. 
Thofe who brought in the head of Fulvius, being per- 
fons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the reft of 
the flain, who were no fewer than three thoufand, 
were thrown into the river: their goods were 
confifcated and fold ; and their wives forbidden to 
go into mourning. Licinia was, moreover, de- 
prived of her dowery. The moft favage cruelty was 
cxcrcifed upon the younger fon of Fulvius, who had 
never borne arms againft them, nor appeared among 
the combatants ; but was imprifoned when he came 
with propofals of peace, ana put to death after the 
battle. But neither this, nor any other inftance of 
defpotifm, fo fenfibly touched the people, as Opi- 
mius's building a temple to Concord. For by that 
he appeared to claim honour for what he had done^i 
and in fome fort to triumph in the deftruflion of fo 
many citizens. Somebody, therefore, in the night, 
wrote this line under the inCtription on the temple: 

Madness and Discord rear the fane of Concorde 

Opimius was the firft conful who ufurped the 
power of a diftator, and condemned three thoufand 
citizens without any form of juftice, befide Caius 
Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus; though one of them 
bad been honoured with the confullhip and a triumph ; 

♦ Pliny and Valerius Maximas fay, he was an intimate ac- 
^aiDtance of Graccbus^^s. 

. Q 2 and 
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and the other both in virtue and reputation was {\xpA* 
rior to all the men of his lime. 

Opimius was vile enough to fuffer himfelf to be 
corrupted with money. Going afterwards ambafla- 
dor to Jagurtha the Numidian, he took a bribe; 
and being called to account for it at his return, in a 
judicial way, he had the mortification to grow old 
with that infamy upon him. At the fame time he 
was hated and execrated by the commons, who^ 
through his means, had been reduced to an abje£l 
condition. In a little time thofe commons {hewed 
how deeply they regretted the Gracchi. They ereft- 
cd their ftatues in one of the moil public parts of the 
city ; they confecrated the places where they were 
killed, and offered to them all firft-fruits, according 
to the feafon of the year. Nay, many offered daily 
facrifices, and paid their devotions there as in the 
temples of the Gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all thefe ttiisfor- 
tunes with a noble magnanimity, and to have faid of 
the confecrated places in particular, where her fons 
loft their lives, " that they were monuments worthy 
" of them" She took up her refidence at Mifenum^ 
and made no alteration in her manner of living. As 
(he had many friends, her table was always open for 
the purpofes of hofpitality. Greeks and other men 
of letters (he had always with her; and all the kings 
in alliance with Rome expreCTed their regard by 
fending her prefents, and receiving the like civilities 
in return. She made herfelf very agreeable to her 
guefis by acquainting them with many particulars of 
her father Africanus, and of his manner of living. 
But what they moft admired in her, was, that (he 
could fpeak of her fons without a figh or tear, anc^ 
recount their aflions and fufferings as if (he had 
been giving a narrative of fome ancient heroes* 
Some, therefore, imagined, that age and the great- 
nefs of her misfortunes had deprived her of her un- 
^erftanding and fenfibility. But thofe who were of 

that 
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that opinion^ feemed rather to have wanted under^ 
ftanding themfelves ; fincc they knew not how much 
a noble mind may, by a liberal education, be ena« 
bled to fupport itfelf againft diftrefs; and that, though 
in the purfuit of re6titude9 Fortune may often defeat 
the purpofes of Virtue, yet Virtue, in bearing afflic-r 
tion, can never lofe her prerogative*. 

C7ipif r^yy *f ^f ru vlmaott to (^t^in tvXoyt^vs ts vafctirttrau The learn* 
ed Du Soul here propofes to read pv\a'AoiM4rns indead of ^x«t7o- 
yunois^ and Kuyut, for xoAtf. There are, indeed, fome manufcript 
authorities for thofe readings ; and the paflage is capable of a 
good fenfe if we accept them, viz. and that though Firttte in ftrh>» 
ing to ofvoid affii8ion nutf he often werhome hy Fortnnet &c. But w^ 
think the contraft fufficiently preferved without altering the 
printed text. The learned Annotator will have ^tOmrioiJMt here 
to iignify 'vito; and that is certainly often the iignification. Bat 
fometimes it fignifies ob/ervo^ as appears from the following pal- 
fage in Hefiod^ ifjMrx $* tx ^lo^tf vtfvXKyf/njfosm 
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AGIS AND CLEOMENES 



COMPARED WITH 



TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 



THUS we have given the hiftory of thefe great 
men feverally, and it remains that we take a 
view of them in comparifon with each other. Thofc 
who hated the Gracchi, and endeavoured the moft 
to difparage them, never durft deny, that of all the 
Romans of their time, nature had difpofed them 
moft happily to virtue, or that this difpofition was 
cultivated by the moft excellent education. * But na- 
ture appears to have done ftill more for Agis and 
Cleomenes; for though they not only wanted the 
advantages of education, but were trained to fuch 
manners and cuftoms as had corrupted many before 
them, yet they became examples of temperance and 
fobriety. 

Befides, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome 
was in her greateft glory; a time that was diftinguifli- 
ed by a virtuous emulation ; and of courfe they muft 
have had a natural averfion to give up the inherit- 
ance of virtue which they had received from their 
anceftors. Whereas Agis and Cleomenes had pa- 
rents of very different principles, and found their 
country in a very difeafed and unhappy ftate ; and 
yet thefe things did not in the leaft abate their ardour 
in the purfuits of honour. 

We have a ftrong proof of the difinterefted views 
of the Gracchi^ and their averfion to avarice in 

their 
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their keeping them£elves clear of all iniquitous prac- 
tices in the whole courfe of their adminiftration. But 
Agis might even hav^ refented it, if any one had 
commended him for not touching the property of 
others, fince he diftributed his whole fubftanco 
among the citizens of Sparta, which, befide other 
confiderable articles, confided of fix hundred talents 
in money. What a crime then muft unjuft gain 
have appeared to him, who thought it nothing lefs 
than avarice to poflefs more than others, though by 
the faireft tide ! 

If we confider them with rcfpeft to the hardinefs 
of their enterprizes, and the new regulations they 
wanted to efiablifli, we Ihall find the two Grecians 
greatly fuperior. One of the two Romans applied 
himfelf principally to making roads and colonizing 
towns. The boldeft attempt of Tiberius was the 
diftribution of the public lands ; and Caius did no- 
thing more extraordinary than the joining an equal 
number of the equeftrian order in commiffion with 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought 
into the fyftem of their commonwealth were of a dif- 
ferent nature. They faw that a fmall and partial 
amendment was no better, as Plato expreffes it, than 
the cutting off one of the Hydra's heads*; and 
therefore they introduced a change that might re- 
move all the diftempers of the conftitution at once. 
Perhaps we may exprefs ourfelves with more pro- 
priety, if we fay, that, by removing the changes that 
had caufed all their misfortunes, they brought Sparta 
back to its firft principles. 

Poflibly it may not be amifs to add, that the mea- 
fures the Gracchi adopted were offcnfive to the 
greateft men in Romet; whereas, all that Agis 

meditatedj 

* In the fourth book of the commonwealtb. 
t Plutarch feems to cenfure the Agrarian law as an irrational 
one, and as the ioventioo of tb« Gracchi. Bat, ia fa^, there 

a 4 wat 
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meditated, and Cleomenes brought to bear, had the 
bed and moft refpeftable authorities to fupport it ; I 
mean the fanftion either of Lycurgus or Apollo. 

What is ftill more confiderable, by the political 
meafures of the Gracchi, Rome made not the leaft 
acquifition of power or territory ; whereas, through, 
thofe of Cleomenes, Greece faw the Spartans in a 
little time become matters of Peloponnefus, and 
contending for fuperiority with the moft powerful 
princes of that age ; and this without any other view 
than to deliver Greece from the incurfions of the 
lUyrians and Gauls, and put her once more under 
the proteftion of the race of Hercules, 

The different manner of the deaths of thefe great 
men, appears alfo to me to point out a difference in 
their charafters. The Gracchi fought with their 
fellow-citizens, and, being defeated, perifhed in 
their flight. Agis, on the other hand, fell almoft a 
voluntary facrifice, rather than that any Spartan 
fliould lofe his life on his account. Cleomenes, 
when infulted and opprefTed, had recourfe to ven-r 
geance ; and, as circumftances did not favour him, 
had courage enough to give himfelf the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf as a general ; for he was killed 
before he had any opportunity of that kind : and 
with the many great and glorious viftories of Cleo- 
menes, we may compare the memorable exploit of 
Tiberius in being the firft to fcale the walls of Car- 
thage, and his faving twenty thoufand Romans who 
had no other hope of life, by the peace which he 
happily concluded with the Numantians. As for 
Caius, there were many inflances of his military ta- 
lents both in the Numantian war and in Sardinia. 
So that the two brothers would probably one day 
have been ranked with the greateft generals among 

was an Agrarian law among the inftitutions of Lycurgus; and 
the Gracchi were not the firft promoters of fuch a law among the 
Romans. Spurius Cafliius offered a bill of the fame kind, above 
two hundred years before, which proved equally fatal to him. 

the 
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the Romans^ bad they not come to an untimely 
death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis feems to have 
wanted firmnefs and difpa^tch. He fufFered himfelf 
to be impofcd upon by AgeGlaus, and performed 
not his promife to the citizens of making a diftribu- 
lion of lands. He was, indeed, extremely young; 
and, on that account, had a timidity which prevent- 
ed the completion of thofe fchemes that had fo much 
raifed the expectation of thQ public. Cleomenes, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too violent a 
method to effeftuate the changes he had refolved on 
in the police of Sparta. It was an ad of injuftice to 
put the ephori to death, whom he might either have 
brought over to his party by force, becaufe be was 
fuperior in arms, or elfe have baniOied, as he did 
many others. For, to have recourfe to the knife, 
except in cafes of extreme neceflity, indicates neither 
the good phyfician nor the able ftatefman, but un- 
(kiifulnefs in both: befides, in politics, ignorance 
is always attended with injuftice and cruelty. But 
neither of the Gracchi began the civil war, or 
dipped his hands in the blood of his countrymen. 
Caius, we are told, even when attacked, did not 
repel force with force; and though none behaved 
with greater courage and vigour than he in other 
wars, none was fo flow to lift up his hand againft a 
fellow-citizen. He went out unarmed to a fcene 
of fury and fedition ; when the fight began, he re- 
tired ; and, through the whole, appeared more fo- 
Hcitous to avoid the doing of harm than the re- 
ceiving it. The flight, therefore, of the Gracchi 
muft not be confidered as^ an a6i of cowardice, but 
patriotic difcretion : for they were under k neceffity 
either of taking the method they did, or of fighting 
in their own defence if they ftayed. 

The ftrongeft charge againft Tiberius is, that he 
depofed his colleague, and fued for a fecond tribune- 
(hip. Caius was blamed for the death of Antyllius ; 

but 
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but againft all reafon and juftice ; for the fad was 
committed without his approbation, and he looked 
upon it as a moil unhappy circumftance. On the 
other hand, Cleomenes, not to mention any more 
his deftroying the ephori, took an unconftitutional 
ftep in enfranchifing all the flaves; and, in reality, 
he reigned alone, though, to fave appearances, he 
took in his brother Euclidas as a partner in the 
throne, who was not of the other family that claimed 
a right to give one of the kings to Sparta. Archi- 
damns, who was of that family, and had as much 
right to the throne, he perfuaded to return from 
Meffene. In corifequence of this he was aifaffi- 
nated ; and, as Cleomenes made no enquiry into the 
murder, it is probable that he was juAly cenfured as 
,the caufe of it. Whereas Lycurgus, whom he pre- 
tended to take as his pattern, freely furrendered to 
bis nephew Charilaus, the kingdom committed to his 
charge; and that he might not be blamed in cafe 
of his untimely death, he went abroad and wandered 
a long time in foreign countries; nor did he return 
till Charilaus had a fon to fucceed him in the throne. 
It is true, Greece has not produced any other man 
who can be compared to Lycurgus. 

We have (hewn that Cleomenes, in the courfe of 
Yds government, brought in greater innovations, and 
commiued more violent afts of injuflice. And thofc 
that are inclined to cenfure the perfons of whom we 
^re writing, reprefent Cleomenes as, from the firft, of 
a tyrannical difpofition, and a lover of war. The 
Gracchi they accufe of immoderate ambition ; ma- 
lenity itfelf not being able to find any other flaw in 
them. At the fame time they acknowledge, that 
thofe tribunes might poflibly be carried beyond the 
diflates of their native difpofition by anger, and the 
beat of contention ; which, like fo many hurricanes, 
drove them at laft upon fome extremes in their ad- 
miniflration. What could be more juft or merito- 
rious than their firft defign^ to which they would 

have 
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have adhered, had not the rich and great, by the 
violent methods they took to abrogate their law, 
involved them both in thofe fatal quarrels; the 
one to defend himfelf, and the other to revenge his 
brother, who was taken off without any form of law 
or ju (lice? 

From thefe obfervations you may eafily perceive 
the difference between them ; and if you required 
me to characterize each of them fingly, I (hould fay 
that the palm of virtue belongs to Tiberius ; young 
Agis had the feweft faults ; and Caius, in point of 
courage and fpirit of enterprize, was little inferior to 
Oeomenes. 
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WHOEVER it was, my Soflius, that wrote 
the encomium upon Alcibiades for his viftoiy 
jn the chariot-race at the Olympic games ; whether 
Euripides (which is the common opinion) or feme 
other, he afferts, that " The firft requifite to hap- 
^* pinefs is, that a man be born in a famous city/* 
But, as to real happinefs, which confifts principally 
in the difpofition and habit of the mind, for my 
part, I think it would make no difference, though 
a man fhould be born in an inconfiderable town, or 
of a mother who had no advantages either of fize or 
beauty : for it is ridiculous to fuppofe that Tulis, a 
fmall town in the ifle'of Ceos, which is itlelf not 
great, an iEgina, which an Athenian " wanted to 
" have taken away as an eye-fore to the Piraeus," 
Ihould give birth to good poets and players*, and 
not be able to produce a man who might attain the 
virtues of juftice, of contentment, and magnanimity. 
Indeed, thofe arts, which are to gain the mafter of 
them confiderable profit or honour, may probably 
not flourifh in mean and infignificant towns. But 
virtue, like a ftrong and hardy plant, will take root 
in any place where it can find an ingenuous nature, 
and a mind that has no averfion to labour and dif- 
cipline. Therefore, if our fentiments or condu6l fall 
Ihort of the point they ought to reach, we mud not 
impute it to the obfcurity of the place where we were 
born, but to our little felves. 

* The poet Simonidea was of Ceos; and Polus the ador wat 
of ^gina. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe refleftions, however, extend not to an 
author who would write a hiftory of events which 
happened in a foreign country, and cannot be come 
at in his own. As he has his materials to colle£t from 
a variety of books difperfed in different libraries, his 
firft care fhould be to take up his refidence in fome 
populous town which has an ambition for literature: 
there he will meet with many curious and valuable 
books ; and the particulars that are wanting in wri« 
ters, he may, upon enquiry, be fupplied with by 
thofe who have laid them up in the faithful repofitory 
of memory. This will prevent his work from being 
defeftive in any material point. As to my felf, I live in 
a little town, and I chufe to live there, left it fhould 
become flill lefs. When I was in Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, I had not leifure to ftudy the Latin 
tongue, on account of the public commifSons with 
which I was charged, and the numbers of people that 
came to be inftrufted by me in philofophy. It was 
not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I be-* 
gan to read the Roman authors. The procefs may 
feem ftrange, and yet it is very true. I did not fo 
much gain the knowledge of things by the words, 
as words by the knowledge I had of things. I fhall 
only add, that, to attain fuch a fkill in the language, 
as to be matter of the beauty and fluency of its ex- 
preffions, with its figures, its harmony, and all the 
other graces of its ftruflure, would indeed be an 
elegant and agreeable accompHfhment. But the 
praftice and pains it requires are more than I have 
time for; and I muft leave the ambition to excel in 
that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, 
we intend to give the lives of Demofthenes and Ci- 
cero ;- and from their actions and political condu6t, 
we fhall colleft and compare their manners and dif- 
pofition ; but, for the reafon already affigned, we 
ihall not pretend to examine their orations, or to de- 
termine 
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termine which of them was the more agreeable 
Ipeaken For, as Ion fays, 

Whats the gay dolphin when he quits the waves. 
And bounds upon the shore. 

Cflccilius*, a writer at all times much too prefump« 
tuous, paid little regard to that maxim of the poet*s^ 
when he ib boldly attempted a comparifon between 
Demofthenes and Cicero ; but perhaps the precept 
Know thyself^ would not be confidered as divine, if 
every man could eafily reduce it to praQicc. 

It feems to me that Demofthenes and Cicero were 
originally formed by nature in the fame mould ; fo 
great is the refemblance in their difpofition. The 
fame lambition^ the fame love of liberty, appears 
in their whole adminiftration, and the fame timidity 
amidft wars and dangers. Nor did they lefs refemble 
each other in their fortunes : For I think it is im«- 
poflible to find two other orators, who raifed them* 
felves from obfcure beginnings to fuch authority and 

Eower ; who both oppofed kings and tyrants ; who 
oth loft their daughters ; were baniftied their coun« 
try, and returned with hcmour ; were forced to fly 
again ; were taken by their enemies, and at laft ex* 
pired the fame hour with the liberties of their coun* 
try. So that, if nature and fortune, like two arti- 
ficers, were to defcend upon the fcene, and difpute 
about their work, it would be difficult to decide 
whether the former had produced a great refem- 
blance in their difpofitions, or the latter in the cir* 
cumftances of their lives. We (hall begin with the 
more ancient. 

Demofthenes, the father of our Demofthenes, was 
one of the principal citizens of Athens. Theopom- 
pus tells us, he was called the sword-cutler^ becaufe 

* Caecllifis was a celebrated rhetorician, who lived in the 
time of Augufliis. He wrote a treatife on the Sublime, which it 
mentioned by Longinus. 

he 
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be employed a great number of flaves in that bufi- 
nefs. As to what iEfchines the orator relates con- 
cerning his mother*, that fhe was the daughter of 
one Gylon t, who was forced to fly for treafon 
againft the commonwealth, and of a barbarian wo* 
roan, we cannot take upon us to fay whether it was 
didated by truth, or by falfehood and malignity. 
He had a large fortune left him by his father, who 
died when he was only feven years of age ; the whole 
being eilimated at tittle lefs than fifteen talents. 
But he was greatly wronged by his guardians, who 
converted part to their own ufe, and fuffered part to 
lie negle£led. Nay, they were vile enough to de- 
fraud his tutors of their falaries. This was the chief 
reafon that he had not thofe advantages of education 
to which his quality entitled him. His mother did not 
chufe that he (hould be put to hard and laborious 
cxercifes, on account of the weaknefs and delicacy 
of his frame ; and his preceptors being ill paid, did 
not prefs him to attend them. Indeed, from the firft 
he was of a flender and fickiy habit, infomuch that 
the boys are faid to have given him the contemptuous 
name of Batalu$X for his natural defers. Some 
fay, Batalus was an effeminate mufician, whom An* 
tiphanes ridiculed in one of his farces ; others, that 
he was a poet, whofe verfes were of the moft wanton 
and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, at that 
time, feem to have called a part of the body Batalus 
which decency forbids us to name. We are told, 

* In bis oration againd CtefiphoD. 

t Gylon was accufed of betraying to tbe enero'y a town in 
Pontus called Nympbaeum ; upon which he fled into Scythia, 
where be roarrifid a native of tbe country^ and bad two daughters 
by her 5 one of whom was married to Philocharea, and the other. 
Denied Cleobule^ to Demofthenes. Her fortune was fifty mituf^ 
and of this marriage came Demofthenes the orator. 

X HefychiuB gives a different explanation of the word Batalm; 
l>ut Plutarch mufl be allowed, though Dacier will not here al- 
low him, to underOand the fcnfe of the Greek word as well as 
Hefychius. 

that 
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that Demofthenes bad likewife the name of Atgoa^ 
cither on account of the favage and morofe turn of 
his behaviour; for there is a fort of ferpent which 
fome of the poets call Argas^-, or elfe for the fe ve- 
rity of his expreflions^ which often gave his hearers 
pain; for there was a poet named Argas^ whofe 
vcrfes were very keen and fatirieal. But enough of 
this article. 

His ambition to fpeak in public is faid to have 
taken its rife on this occafion. The orator Calliftra- 
tus was to plead in the caufe which the city of Oro- 
pus t had depending ; and the expefiation of the 
public was greatly raifed, both by the powers of the 
orator^ which were then in the higheft repute, and 
by the importance of the trial. Demofthenes hear- 
ing the governors and tutors agree among themfelves 
to attend the trial, with much importunity prevaiU 
ed on his matter to take him to hear the pleadings. 
The matter having fome acquaintance with the om-* 
cers who opened the court, got his young pupil a 
feat where he could hear the orators without being 
feen. Callittratus had great fuccefs, and his abilities 
were extremely admired. Demofthenes was fired 
with a fpirit of emulation. When he faw with what 
diftin£lion the orator was condufled home, and com« 
plimented by the people, he was ftruck ftill more 
with the power of that commanding eloquence 
which could carry all before it. From this time, 
therefore, he bade adieu to the other ftudies and 
exercifes in which boys are engaged, and applied 
himfelf with great afiiduity to declaiming, in hopes 

* Hippocrates too mentions a ferpent of that name. 

t Oropas was a town on the blanks of the Eurlpus, on the 
frontiers of Attica. The Thebans, though they had been re- 
lieved in their diftrefs by Chabrias and the Athenians, forgot 
their former fervices, and took Oropus from them. Chabrias 
was fufpeded of treachery^ and Calliftratus^ the orator, was re« 
tained to plead againft him. Demofthenes mentions this in his 
oration againll Phidias. At the time of this trial, be was about 
fixteen. 

of 
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fJt being one day numbered among the orators. 
Ifaeus was the man he made uk of as his preceptor 
in eloquence, though Ifocrates then taught it; whe- 
ther it was that the lofs of his father incapacitated 
him to pay the fum of ten mince *, which was that 
rhetorician's ufual price, or whether he preferred the 
keen and fubtle manner of Ifaeus> as more fit for 
public ufe. 

Hermippus fays he met with an account in certain 
anonymous memoirs, that Demofthenes likewife 
fiudied under Plato t, and received great afliftance 
from him in preparing to fpeak in public. He adds, 
that Ctefibius ufed to fay, that Demofthenes was 
privately fupplied, by Callias the Syracufan, and 
fome others, with the fyftems of rhetoric taught by 
Ifocrates and Alcidamas ; and made his advantage 
of them- 

When his minority was expired, he called his 
guardians to account at law, and wrote orations 
againft them. As they found many methods of chi- 
cane and delay, he had great opportunity, as Thu- 
cydides fays, to exercife his talent for the bar J, It 

* This could not be the reafon, if what is recorded in the life 
of Ifaeus be true» that he was retained as tutor to Demofthenes at 
the price of an hundred m/V/^« 

t This is confirmed by Cicero, in his Brutus. Leaitm)i£e Pla- 
ionem fiudiofe, audvvijfe etiam Demofthenes dicitur : Idaue apparet ex 
genere et granditate *verborum. Again in his book de Oratore : ^uod 
idem de Demofthene exiftimari poteft^ cujus ex epiftolii intelligi licet quam 
freqttens fuerii Platonis auditor. It is pollible that Cicero in this 
place alludes to that letter of Demofthenes addrefted to Heracli- 
odorug> in which he thus fpeaks of Plato's philofophy : << Since 
" you have efpoufed the do6trine of Plato, which is fo diftant 
*' from avarice, from artifice, and violence;— a dodrine whofe 
" objedistheperfedtion ofgoodnefsandjuftice! Imir.ortal godsl 
** when once a man has adopted this dodrine, is it poflible he 
" (hould deviate from truth, or entertain one felftfli or uhgene- 
•* rous fentiment ?" 

{ He loft his father at the age of feven ; and he was ten years 
Sn the hands of guardians. He, therefore, began to plead in 
bis eighteenth year; which, as it was only in his own private af* 
fairs, was not forbidden by the laws. 

Vol. V. R waa 
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'Was not without much pains and fome riCk thift tie 
gained bis caufe ; and, at laft, it was but a very 
fmall part of his patrimony that he could recover* 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper af- 
furance, and feme experience ; and, having tafted 
the honour and power that go in the train of elo* 
quence, he attempted to fpeak in the public debates, 
and take a fhare in the adminiftration. As it is faid 
of Laomedon the Orchomcnian, that, by the advice 
of his phyficians, in fome diforder of the fpleen, he 
applied himfelf to running, and continued it con- 
fiantly a great length of way, till he had gained fuch 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the 
crown at the public games^ and diftinguifhed him- 
felf in the long courfe : So it happened to Demof- 
thenes, that he firft appeared at the bar for the re- 
covery of his own fortune, which had been fo much 
' embezzled; and having acquired in that caufe a 
perfuafive and powerful manner of fpeaking, he con** 
tefted the crown, as I may call it, with the other 
orators before the general aflembly. 

However, in his firft addrefs to the people, he was 
laughed at, and interrupted by their clamours ; for 
the violence of his manner threw him into a confu- 
iion of periods, and a diftortion of his argument. 
Befides, he had a weaknefs and ftammering in his 
voice, and a want of breath, which caufed fuch a 
diftra6iion in his difcourfe, that it was difficult for 
the audience to underftand him. At laft, upon his 
quitting the aflembly, Eunomus the Thriafian, a man 
now extremely old, found him wandering in a de- 
jefted condition in the Piraeus, and took upon him 
to fet him right. " You," faid he, " have a manner 
•' of fpeaking very like that of Pericles ; and yet you 
" lofe yourfelf out of mere timidity and cowardice, 
•^ You neither bear up againft the tumults of a po- 
" pular aflembly, nor prepare your body by exercifc 
•* for the labour of the rostrum^ but fuffer your parts 
" to wither away in negligence and indolence." 

1 Another 
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Another time, we are told^ when hi» fpeeches had 
been ill received, and he was going home with hij 
head covered, and in the greateft diftrefs, Satyrus 
the player, who was an acquaintance of his, follow- 
ed, and went in with him. Demofthencs lamented 
to him, " that, though he was the mod laborious 
*' of all the orators, and had almoft facrificed his 
** health to that application, yet he could gain no 
^^ favour with the people ; but drunken feamen, and 
** other unlettered perfons were heard, and kept 
** the rostrum, while he was entirely difregarded*/* 

* You fay true,* anfwcred Satyrus; * but I will 

* foon provide a remedy, if you will repeat to me 

* fome fpeech in Euripides or Sophocles.' When 
Demofthenes had done, Satyrus pronouced the 
fame fpeech ; and he did it with fuch propriety of 
a3ion, and fo much in character, that it appeared to 
the orator quite a different paffage. He now under- 
fiood fo well how much grace and dignity aflion 
adds to the bed oration, that he thought it a fmall 
matter to premeditate and compofe, though with 
the utmoft care, if the pronunciation and propriety 
of gefture were not attended to. Upon this, he built 
himfelf a fubterraneous ftudy, which remained to our 
times. Thither he repaired every day, to form his 
aflion and exercife his voice; and he would often 
flay there for two or three months together ; fhaving 
one fide of his head, that, if he fliould happen to be 
ever fo defirous of going abroad, the fhame of ap- 
pearing in that condition might keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a vifit, or received one, 
he would take fomething that paffed in converfation, 
fome bufinefs or faft that was reported to him, for a 
fubjeQ; to exercife himfelf upon. As foon as he had 
parted from his friends, he went to his ftudy, where 
he repeated the matter in order as it paffed, together 

* This was the privilege of all democratic dates. Some think, 
that, by feamen, he meant Demades, wbofe profeffioa was that 
of a mariner. 

R 2 vith 
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vith the arguments for and againft it. The fubftance 
6f the fpeeches which he beard, he connnittcd to 
memory, and afterwards reduced them to regular 
fentences and periods ♦, meditating a variety of cor- 
re£lions and new forms of expreflion, both for what 
others had faid to him, and he had addreffed to them. 
Hence it was concluded that he was not a man of 
much genius; and that all his eloquence was the 
cffeft of labour. A ftrong proof of this feemed to 
be, that he was feldom heard to fpeak any thing ex- 
tempore; and though the people often called upon 
him by name, as he fat in the aflembly, to fpeak 
to the point debated, he would not do it unlefs he 
came prepared. For this, many of the orators ridi- 
culed him ; and Pytheas, in particular, told him, 
*' That all his arguments fmelt of the lamp.'* De- 
mofthenes retorted (harply upon him, " Yes, in- 
** deed ; but your lamp and mine, my friend, arc 
•' not confcious to the fame labours.*' To others 
he did not pretend to deny his previous application, 
but told them, " He neither wrote the whole of his 
" orations, nor fpoke without firft committing part 
** to writing." He farther affirmed, ^ that this 
•* {hewed him a good member of a democratic ftate; 
*• for the coming prepared to the rostrum^ was a mark 
*• of refpeft for the people. Whereas, to be regard- 
'•^ lefs of what the people might think of a man's 
•' addrefs, (hewed his inclination for oligarchy ; and 
••^ that he had rather gain his point by force than by 
** perfuafion." Another proof they give us of his 
want of confidence on any fudden occafion, is, that 
when he happened to be put in diforder by the 
tumultuary behaviour of the people, Demades often 
rofe up to fupport him in an extempore addrefs ; but 
he never did the fame for Demades. 

Wherefore, tljen, it may be faid, did iEfchines 
call him an orator of the mod admirable aflurance ? 

* Cicero did the fame^ as we find in his epidles to Atticoi. 
Tbefe arguments he calls Tbe/es foiitM. 

How 
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How could he (land up alone and refute Python 
the Byzantian*, whofe eloquence poured againft 
the Athenians like a torrent ? And when Lamachus 
the Myrrhenean t pronounced at the Olympic games 
an encomium which he had written upon Philip 
and Alexander, and in which he had alTerted many 
fevere and reproachful things againft the Thebans 
and Olynthians, how could Demofthenes rife up 
and prove, by a ready dedu8ion of fafts, the many 
benefits for which Greece was indebted to the The- 
bans and Chalcidians, and the many evils that the 
flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon 
their country ? This, too, wrought fuch a change 
in the minds of the great audience, that the Sophift, 
his antagonift, apprehending a tumult, ftole out of the 
aiTembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demofthenes did 
not take Pericles entirely for his model. He only 
adopted his adion and delivery, and his prudent 
refolution not to make a practice of fpeaking from 
a fudden impulfe, or on any occafion that might 
prefent itfelf ; being perfuaded, that it was to that 
condufl he owed his greatnefs. Yet, while he chofe 
not often to truft the fuccefs of his powers to fortune, 

* This was one of the moft glorious circumftances in the life 
of Demoilhenes. The fate of his country, in a great mealure, 
depended on his eloquence. After Elatea was \o% and Philip 
threatened to march againft Athens^ the Athenians applied for 
fuccours to the Bceotians. When the league was efiab1i(hed> 
and the troops aflembled at Chaeronea, Philip fent annbaifadors 
to the council of Boeotia, the chief of whom was Python, one 
of the ableft orators of his time. When he had inveighed with 
all the powers of eloquence againft the Athenians and their caufe^ 
Demofthenes anfwered him, and carried the point in their fa- 
vour. He was fo elevated with this vidory, that he mentions 
it in one of his orations in almoft the fame terms that Plutarch 
has ufed here. 

t If we fuppofe this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the 
text fhould be altered from Mjrrbenean to Myrrhinufian ; for 
Myrrhinus was a borough of Attica. But there was a town called 
Myrhine in iEolia, and another in Lemnos 3 and probably Li- 
macbus was of one of thefe. 

R3 ^^ 
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he did not abfolutely negleft the reputation which 
may be acquired by (peaking on a fudden occa(ion. 
And, if we believe Eratofthenes, Demetrius the 
Phalerean, and the comic poets, there was a greater 
fpirit and boldnefs in his unpremeditated orations^ 
than in thofe he had committed to writing. Era- 
tofthenes fays, that, in his extemporaneous ha- 
rangues he often fpoke as from a fu per natural im- 
pulfe ; and Demetrius tells us, that in an addrefs to 
the people, like a man infpired, he once uttered this 
oath in verfe, 

jBy earth, by all her fountains^ streams, and Jioods^ 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperpere-- 
ihras*; and another, ridiculing his frequent ufe of 
the antithefis, fays, " As he took, fo he retook :•' for 
Dcmofthenes affefted to ufe that expreflion. Poffi- 
bly, Antiphanes played upon that pafTage in the 
oration concerning the Iflc of Halonefus, in which 
Demofthenes adviled the Athenians " not to take^ 
<• but to retake it from Philip t." 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Dema-^ 
des excelled all the orators when he trufted to na- 
ture only ; and that his fudden efFufions were fupe- 
rior to the laboured fpeeches of Demofthenes. Arifto 
of Chios gives us the following account of the opi- 
nion of Theophraftus concerning thefe orators. Be- 
ing afked in what light he looked upon Demofthenes 
as an orator, he faid, " I think him worthy of Athens;** 
what of Demades, " I think him above it/' The 
fame philolbpher relates of PolyeuSus the Sphet- 
lian, who was one of the principal pcrfons in the 
Athenian adminift ration at that time, that he called 

* A hahcrdajher of small nuareif or fomething like it. 

t There is an exprcdion fomething like what Plutarch has 
quoted, about the beginning of that oration. Libanias fufpeds 
the whole of that oration to be fpurious ; but this raillery of the 
poet on Demofibenes, feems to prove that it was of his hand. 

« Dc- 
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^ Demofthenes the greateft orator, and Phocion 
** the moft powerful fpeaker;" becaufe the latter 
comprized a great deal of fenfe in a few words. 
To the fame purpofe, we are told, that Demofthe- 
nes himfelf, whenever Phocion got up to oppofe him, 
ufed to fay to his friends, '* Here comes the prun- 
" ing-hook of my periods.*' It is uncertain, indeed, 
whether Demofthenes referred to Phocion's manner 
of fpeaking, or to his life and charafter. The lat- 
ter might be the cafe, becaufe he knew that a word 
or a nod from a man of fuperior charafter, is mor6 
regarded than the long difcourfes of another. 

As for his perfonal defefts, Demetrius the Phale- 
rean, gives us an account of the remedies he applied 
to them ; and he fays he had it from Demofthenes 
in his old age. The hefitation and ftammering of 
his tongue he correfted ; by prat:lifing to fpeak with 
pebbles in his mouth ; and he ftrengthened his 
voice by running or walking up hill, and pro- 
nouncing fome paifagc in an oration or a poem, 
during the difficulty of breath which that caufed. 
He had, moreover, a looking-glafs in his houfe, be-» 
fore which he ufed to declaim, and adjuft all his 
motions. 

It is faid, that a man came to him, one day, an4 
defired him to be his advocate againft a perfon from 
whom he had fuffered by aflault. " Not you, indeed," 
faid Demofthenes; " you have fuffered no fuch 
" thing." ' What!' faid the man, raifing his 
voice, * have I not received th^fe blows ?* " Ay, 
.*' now," replied Demofthenes, " you do fpeak like 
*^ a perfon that has been injured." So much, in bis 
opinion, do the tone of voice and the aftion contri- 
bute to gain the fpeaker credit in what be affirms. 

His aQion pleafed the commonalty much ; but 
people of tafte (among whom was Demetrius the 
Phalerean) thought there was fomething in it low, 
inelegant, and unmanly. Hermippus acquaints us, 
that i£(ion being aft^ed his opinion of the ancient 

R 4 orators. 
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orators, and thofe of that time, faid, ** Whoever has 
** heard the orators of former times, muft admire 
" the decorum and dignity with whicb they fpoke^ 
" Yet, when we read the orations of J)emofthenes, 
" we muft allow they have more art in the compofi- 
" tion, and greater force.'* It is needlefs to mention 
that, in his written orations, there was fomething ex- 
tremely cutting and fevere ; but, in his fudden re- 
partees, there was alfo fomething of humour*. When 
Demades faid, " Demofthenes to me ! a fow to Mi- 
" nerva;" our orator made anfwer, " this Minerva 
*' was found the other day playing the whore in 
" Colyttus." When a rafcal, furnamed CAa/ctwt. 
attempted to jeft upon his late ftudies and long 
watchings, he faid, " I know my lamp offends thee. 
** But you need not wonder, my countrymen, that 
" we have fo many robberies, when we have thieves 
" of brafs, and walls only of clay." Though more 
of his fayings might be produced, we (hall pafe 
them over, and go on to feek the reft of his man- 
ners and character in his a6lions and political con- 
dud. 

He tells us himfelf, that he entered upon public 
bulinefs in the time of the Phocian war J ; and the 
fame may be coUefted from his Philippics. For 
fome of the laft of them were delivered after that 
war was finiftied; and the former relate to the im- 
mediate tranfaBions of it. It appears alfo that he 
was two-and-thirty years old when he was preparing 
his oration againft Midias; and yet, at that time, 
he had attained no name or power in the adminiftra- 
tion. This indeed, feems to be the reafon of his 

* Longinus will not allow him the lead excelleoce in matters 
of humour or pleafantry. Cap. xxviii. 

t That is, Bra/s. 

X In the Olyrap. cvi. 533 years before the Chriftian ara. 
Demofthenes was then in his twenty- feventh year. 

dropping 
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dropping the profecution for a furo of money. 
For, 

I no prayer^ no moving art. 
E'er bent thatjierce^ inexorable heart. Pope^ 

He wa.s vindiftive in his nature, and implacable 
in his refentments. He faw it a difficult thing, and 
out of the reach of his intereft, to pull down a 
man fo well fupported on all fides as Midias, by 
wealth and friends; and therefore he liftened to the 
application in his behalf. Had he feen any hopes 
or poflibility of crufhing his enemy, I cannot think 
that three thoufand drachmas could have difarmed 
his anger. 

He had a glorious fubjeft for his political ambi^ 
tion, to defend the caufe of Greece againft Philip* 
He defended it like a champion worthy of fuch a 
charge, and foon gained great reputation both for 
eloquence and for the bold truths which he fpoke. 
He was admired in Greece, and courted by the king 
of Perfia. Nay, Philip himfelf had a much higher 
opinion of him than of the other orators; and his 
enemies acknowledged that they had to contend with 
a great man. For iEfchines and Hyperides, in their 
very accufations, give him fuch a charafter. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could fay 
that he was a man of no fteadinefs, who was never 
long pleafed either with the fame perfons or things. 
For, on the contrary, it appears that he abode by 
the party and the meafures which he firft adopted ; 
and was fo far from quitting them during his life, 
that he forfeited his life rather than. he would for- 
fake them. Demades, to excufe the inconfiftency 
of his public charafler, ufed to fay, ** I may have 
f^ afferted things contrary to my former fentiments, 
^ but not any thing contrary to the true interefts of 
** the commonwealth.'* Melanopus, who was of 
the oppofite party to Calliftratus, often fuffered him- 
felf to be bought off, and then faid, by way of 

apology. 
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apology, to the people ; " It is true, the man is my 
" enemy, but the public good is an over-ruling 
*^ confideration.*' And Nicodemus the Meffenian, 
A\'ho firft appeared ftrong in the intereft of Caffander, 
and afterwards* in that of Demetrius, faid, " He did 
" not contradi£i himfelf ; for it was always the bell 
" way to liften to the ftrongeft.** But we have 
nothing of that kinfd to allege againft Demofthenes* 
He was never a time-ferver, either in his words or 
aflions. The key of politics, which he firft touched^ 
he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius, the philofopher, aiferts, that moft of 
his orations are written upon this principle, that vir« 
tue is to be chofen for her own fake only ; that, for 
inftance, of the crowns that against Ariftocrates, that 
for the immunities, and the Philippics. . In all thcfe 
orations he does not exhort his countrymen to that 
which is moft agreeable, or eafy, or advantageous ; 
but points out honour and propriety as the firft ob^ 
jeds, and leaves the fafety of the ftate as a matter of 
inferior confideration. So that, if, befide that noble 
ambition which animated his meafures, and the ge- 
nerous turn of his addrefles to the people, he had 
been bled with the courage that war demands, and 
had kept his hands clean of bribes, he would not 
have been numbered with fuch orators as MyrocleSj 
Polyeudus, and Hyperides, but have deferved to be 
placed in a higher fphere with Cimon, Thucydides, 
and Pericles. 

Among thofe who took the reins of government 
after him*, Phocion, though not of the party in 
moft eftccm, I mean that which feemed to favour the 

* Tojv yav ixtr avrov, feems as if it would do, with the little 
paraphrafe wc have given it 5 for Phocion did certainly hold the 
reins of governnoent when Demofthenes was no more. At the 
fame time we muft obferve that feme inlid that the emendation 
of Wolfius, ruv 7«» xfltr' avrov, fhould take place, becaufe Pho- 
cion was cotemporary to Demofthencs; and becaufe Plutarch 
fays afterwards, rtss yt xm^ otvrn fnrofxs, i|w It Koy^, TfOtfiat ^unctan»^ 

^ Mace- 
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Macedonians; yet, on account oF his probity and 
valour, did not appear at all inferior to Ephialtes, 
Ariftides, and Cimon. But Demoftbenes bad nei- 
ther the courage that could be trufted in the field, 
nor was be (as Demetrius expreffes it) fufficiemly 
fortified againft the impreffions of money. Thougn 
he bore up againft the aflaults of corruption from 
Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was taken by 
the gold of Sufa and Ecbaiana j^-^fo that he was 
much better qualified to recommend than to imi- 
tate the virtues of our anceftors. It muft be ac* 
knowledged, however, that he excelled all the ora- 
ters of his time, except Phocion, in his life and con- 
verfation : and we find in his orations, that he told 
the people the boldeft truths, that he oppofed their 
inclinations, and correfted their errors with the great- 
eft fpirit and freedom. Theopompus alfo acquaints 
us, that when the Athenians were for having him ma- 
nager of a certain impeachment, and infifted upon 
it in a tumultuary manner, he would not comply, but 
rofe up, and faid, " My friends, I will be your coun- 
•* feller, whether you will or no; but a falfe accufer 
*' I will not be, how much foever you may wifh it.** 
His behaviour in the cafe of Antipho was of the 
ariftocratic caft *. The people had acquitted him 
in the general affembly, and yet he carried him be- 
fore the areopagns ; where, without regarding the 
offence it might give the people, he proved that he 
had promifed Philip to burn the arfenal ; upon 
which, he was condemned by the council, and put 
to death. He likewife accufed the prieftefs Theoris 
of feveral mifdemeanors; and, among the reft, of 
her teaching "the flaves many arts of impofition. 
Such crimes, he infifted, were capital ; and (he was 
delivered over to the executioner. - 

Demofthenes is faid to have written the oration for 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his caufe againft 
ihe general Timotheus^ in an a£lion of debt to the 

* See bis oriltioD de Ciwta. 

public 
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public treafury ; as alfo thofe others againft Phcmnio 
and Stephanus*; which vras a juft exception againft 
his charafler: for he compofed the oration which 
Phormio had pronounced againft Apollodorus. 
This, therefore, was like furnifhing two enemies 
with weapons out of the fame (hop to fight one an« 
other. He wrote fome public orations for others 
before he had any concern in the adminiftration 
himfelf, namely, thofe againft Androtion, Time- 
crates, and Ariftocrates. For it appears that he was 
only twenty-feven or twenty-eight years of age when 
be publifhed thofe orations. That againft Ariftogi- 
ton, and that for the immunities^ he delivered him- 
felf, at the requeft, as he fays, of CteGppus the 
fon of Chabrias ; though others tells us, it was be-» 
caufe he paid his addrefles to the young man's mo- 
ther. He did not, however, marry her; for his 
wife was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius the Mag«» 
nefian informs us in his account of perfons of the 
fame name. It is uncertain whether' that againft 
iEfchines,ybr betraying his trust as ambassador^, was 
ever fpoken ; though Idomeneus affirms that iCf- 
chines was acquitted only by thirty votes. This feems 
not to be true, at leaft fo far as may be conjeftured 
from both their orations concerning the. crown ; for 
neither of them exp'refsly mentions it as a caufe that 
ever came to trial. But this is a point which we 
ihall leave for others to decide. 

Demofthenes, through the whole courfe of bis 
political condu^, left none of the aftions of the king 
of Macedon undifparaged. Even in time of peace 
he laid hold on every opportunity to raifc fufpicions 

* Dacier gives a quite contrary fenfe. Tnftrad of, againft 
Phormio, he fays, for Phormio^ four Phormion; though the Greek 
is r\:s mfos ^fiMttcvx, Probably he had a copy with a different 
reading ; but he does not mention it. 

f In this oration, Demofthenes accufed yEfchines of many 
capital crimes committed in the embaffy on which he was fent to 
oblige Philip to fwear to the articles of peace. Both that oratioa 
and the anfwer of ^chines are flill extant. 

againft 
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againft him among the Athenians, and to excite 
their refentment. Hence, Philip looked upon him 
as a perfon of the greateft importance in Athens ; 
and when he went with nine other deputies to the 
court of that prince, after having given them all 
audience, he anfwered the fpeech of Demofthenes 
with greater care than the reft. As to other marks 
of honour and refped, Demofthenes had not an 
equal (hare in them ; they were beftowed principally 
upon iEfchines and Philocrates. They, therefore, 
were large in the praife of Philip on all occafions ; 
and they inlifted, in particular, on his eloquence, 
his beauty, and even his being able to drink a great 
quantity of liquor. Demofthenes, who could not 
bear to hear him praifed, turned thefe things off as 
trifles. ** The firft," he faid, " was the property of 
•* a fophift, the fecond of a woman, and the third 
•* of a fponge ; and not one of them could do any 
" credit to a king.'* 

Afterwards, it appeared that nothing was to be 
cxpeQed but war ; for, on one hand, Philip knew 
not how to (it down in tranquillity; and, on the 
other, Demofthenes inflamed the Athenians. In - 
this cafe, the firft ftep the orator took, was, to put 
the people upon fending an armament to Euboea, 
which was brought under the yoke of Philip by its 
petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edift, 
in purfuance of which they pafled over to that pe- 
ninfula, and drove out the Macedonians. His fecond 
operation was the fending fuccours to the Byzan- 
tians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at war. 
He perfuaded the people to drop their refentment, 
to forget the faults which both thofe nations had 
committed in the confederate war, and to fend 
a body of troops to their affiftancet They did 
fo, and it faved them from ruin. After this, he 
went ambafTador to the ftates of Greece: and, by 
his animating addrefs, brought them almoft all to 
join in the league againft Philip. Befide the troops 

of 
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of the feveral cities, they took an army of metce^ 
naries^ to the number of fifteen thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand horfe, into pay, and readily contribute 
ed to the charge. Theophraftus tells us, that, when 
the allies defired their contributions might be fettled^ 
Crobylus the orator anfwered, ''That war could 
" not be brought to any fet diet." 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon thefe 
movements; and all were folicitous for the event. 
The cities of Eub^ca, the Achxans, the Corin-# 
thians^ the MegarenGans, the Leucadians, the Cor* 
cyraeans, had each feveraliy engaged for themfelves 
again ft the Macedonians : yet &e greateft work re^ 
mained for Demofthenes to do ; which was to bring 
the Thebans over to the league. Their country 
bordered upon Attica; they had a great army on 
foot, and were then reckoned the bed foldiers in 
Greece. But they had recent obligations to Philip in 
the Phocion war, and therefore it was not eafy to 
draw them from him; efpecially when they confi- 
dered the frequent quarrels and a3s of hoftility in 
which their vicinity to Athens engaged them. 

Meantime Philip, elated with his^ fuccefs at Am- 
phiffa, furprifed Elatea, and pofreffed himfelf of 
Phocis. The Athenians were ftruck with aftonifh- 
ment, and not one of them durft mount the rostrum: 
No one knew what advice to give; but a melan-^ 
choly filence reigned in the city. In this dif» 
tref^ Demofthenes alone ftood forth, and propofed 
that application fhould be made to the Thebans. 
He likewife animated the people in his ufual man-* 
ner, and infpired them with frefli hopes ; in con- 
fequence of which, he was fent ambaftador to Thebes, 
fome others being joined in commifTion with him. 
Philip, too, on his part, as Maryas informs us, fcnt 
Amyntas and Clearchus, two Macedonians, Dao* 
chus the Theffalian, and Thrafydaeus the Elean*, 

to 

* As the countiy of Amyntas and Clearchus is noentioned, 

fo 10 all probability was that of tb« other ambafladors who wer'cs 

to 
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to anfwer the Athenian deputies. The Thebans were 
not ignorant what way their true intereft pointed ; 
but each of them had the evils of war before his 
eyes; for their Phocion wounds were ftill frefti upon 
them* However, the powers of the orator, as Theo- 
pompus tells us, rekindled their courage and ambi- 
tion fo efFeftually, that all other objefts were difre- 
garded. They loft fight of fear, of caution, of every 
prior attachment, and, through the force of his elo^ 
quence, fell with enthufiaftic tranfports into the path 
of honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the ora- 
tor, that Philip immediately fent ambaffadors to 
Athens to apply for peace ; Greece recovered her 
fpirits while (he ftood waiting for the event; and 
not only the Athenian generals, but the governors 
of Bocotia, were ready to obey the commands of 
Demofthenes. All the affemblies, as well thofe of 
Thebes as thofe of Athens, were under his direc- 
tion; he was equally beloved, equally powerful in 
doth places ; and, as Theopompus (hews, it was no 
more than his merit claimed. But the fuperior power 
of fortune, which feems to have been working a 
revolution, and drawing the liberties of Greece to 
a period at that time, oppofed and baffled all the 
mcafures that could be taken. The deity difcovered 
many tokens of the approaching event. Among 
the reft, the prieftefs of Apollo delivered dreadful 
oracles; and an old prophecy from the Sibylline- 
books was then much repeated, — 

Far/ram Thermodon's banhsy when^staind tvith bloody 
Boeotia trembles o'er the crimsoji Jlood^ 
On eagle-pinions let me pierce the shy^ 
And see the vanquished tveep^ the victor die! 

toad with them. The text, as it now fiands, is AtAmr»9 f^tv 

The Kxt before Qia-o'aiKav, fhould probably be taken away. As 
to Thrafydasus, we find ia Plutarch's morals, that be was an 
Elcaa. 

This 
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This Thermodon, they fay, is a fmall river in Oaf 
country near Chaeronea, which falls into the CephU 
fus. At prefent we know no river of that name 9 
but we conje6lure that the Haemon, which runs by 
the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks encamp- 
ed, might then be called Thermodon ; and the bat- 
tle having filled it with blood and the bodies of the 
fiain, it might, on that account, change its appella- 
tion. Duris, indeed, fays, that Thermodon was 
not a river, but that fome of the foldiers, as they 
were pitching their tents and opening the trenches, 
found a fmall ftatue with an infcription, which fig- 
nified, that the perfon reprefentcd was Thermodon, 
holding a wounded Amazon in his arms. He adds, 
that there was another oracle on the fubje3, much 
taken notice of at that time, — 



■ Fell bird of prey ^ 



Wait thou the plenteous harvest which the sword 
Will give thee on Thermodon. 

But it is hard to fay what truth there is in thcfc 
accounts. 

As to Demofthenes, he is faid to have had fuch 
confidence in the Grecian arms, and to have been fo 
much elated with the courage and fpirit of fo many 
brave men calling for the enemy, that he would not 
fuffer them to regard any oracles or prophecies. He 
told them, that he fufpefted the prophetefs herfelf of 
philippizing. He put the Thebans in mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how ihey 
reckoned fuch things as mere pretexts of cowardice, 
and purfued the plan which their reafon had dictated. 
Thus far Demofthenes acquiued himfelf like a man 
of fpirit and honour; — but in the battle, he per- 
formed nothing worthy of the glorious things he had 
fpokcn. He quitted his poft; he threw away his 
arms ; he fled in the moft infamous manner; and was 
not afhamed, as Pytheas fays, to belie the infcrip- 

tion 
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tion which he had put upon his ihield in golden cha- 
ra&ers. To good Fortune. 

Immediately after the viftory, Philip, in the ela- 
tion of his heart, committed a thoufand excefles. 
He drank to intoxication, and danced over the dead, 
making a kind of fong of the firft part of the de- 
cree which Demofthenes had procured, and beating 
time to it : — Demosthenes the Pceanean, son of Demos'^ 
thenes^ had decreed. » But when he came to be fober 
again, and confidered the dangers with which he had 
lately been furrounded, he trembled to think of the 
prodigious force and power of that orator, who had 
obliged him to put both empire and life on the caft 
of a day, on a few hours of that day ♦. 

The fame of Demofthenes reached the Perfian 
court ; and the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, 
commanding them to fupply him with money, and 
to attend to him more than any other man in Greece; 
becaufe he beft knew how to make a diverfion in 
his favour, by raifmg frefh troubles, and finding 
employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. 
This Alexander afterwards difcovered by the letters 
of Demofthenes, which he found at Sardis, and the 
papers of the Perfian governors expreffing the fums 
which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had loft this great battle, thofe 
of the contrary faftion attacked Demofthenes, and 
brought a variety of public accufations againft him. 
The people, however, not only acquitted him, but 
treated him with the fame refpeft as before, and 
called him to the helm again, as a perfon whom 
they knew to be a well-wilher to his country. So 
that, when the bones of thofe who fell at Chaeronea 
were brought home to be interred, they pitched upon 

* Demades the orator contributed to bring him to the right 
fife of bis reafon, when he told him with fach diflinguifhed 
magnanimity, '< That fortune had placed him in the charader 
" of Agamemnon 5 but that he chofc to play the part of 
" Therfites/' 

Vol. V. S Demof- 
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Demofthenes to make the funeral oration. They 
were, therefore, fo far from bearing their misfortune 
in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Theopompus 
in a tragical drain reprefents it, that, by the great 
honour they did the counfellor, they (hewed they 
did not repent of having Followed his advice. 

Demofthenes accordingly made the oration. But, 
after this, he did not prefix his own name to his 
edifts, becaufe he confidered fortune as inaufpicious 
to him ; but fometimes that of one friend, fome- 
times that of another, till he recovered his fpirits 
upon the death of Philip : for that prince did not 
long furvive his vi£lory at Chacronea; and his fate 
feemed to be p|[efignified in the laft of the verfes 
above quoted : 

And see the vanquished iveep, the victor die! 

Demofthenes had fecret intelligence of the death 
of Philip ; and, in order to prepoflefs the people 
with hopes of fome good fuccefs to come, he entered 
the aflembly with a gay countenance, pretending 
he had feen a vifion which announced fomething 
great for Athens. Soon after, meffengers came 
with an account of Philip's death. The Athenians 
immediately offered facrificcs of acknowledgment 
to the gods for fo happy an event, and voted a crown 
for Paufanias, who killed him. Demofthenes, on 
this occafion, made his appearance in magnificent 
attire, and with a garland on his head, though it 
was only the feventh day after his daughter's death, 
as ^fchines tells us; who, on that account, re- 
proaches him as an unnatural father. But he muft 
himfelf have been of an ungenerous and effeminate 
difpofition, if he confidered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a kind and affcfiionate parent, and con- 
demned the man who bore fiich a lofs with modera- 
tion. 

At the fame time, I do not pretend to fay the 
Athenians were right in crowning themfelves with 

flowers. 
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flowers, or in facrificing, upon the death of a prince, 
who had behaved to them with fo much gentlenefs 
and humanity in their misfortunes. For it was a 
meannefs, below contempt, to honour him in his life, 
and admit him a citizen ; and yet, after he was fallen 
by the hands of another, not to keep their joy with- 
in any bounds, but to infult the dead, and fmg tri- 
umphal fongs, as if they had performed fome extra- 
ordinary aft of valour. 

I commend Demofthenes, indeed, for leaving the 
tears and other inftances of mourning, which his 
domeftic misfortunes might claim, to the women, 
and going about fuch aSions as he thought condu- 
cive to the welfare of his country. For I think, a 
roan of fuch firmnefs and other abilities as a ftatef- 
man ought to have, fhould always have the com- 
mon concern in view, and look upon his private 
accidents or bufinefs as confiderations much inferior 
to the public. In confequence of which, he will be 
much more careful to maintain his dignity than 
aftors who perfonate kings and tyrants ; and yet 
thefe, we fee, neither laugh nor weep according to 
the diftates of their own paffions, but as they are 
dircQed by the fubjeCl of the drama. It is univer- 
fally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the 
unhappy to their forrows, but to endeavour to con- 
fole them by rational difcourfe, or by turning their 
attention to more agreeable objefts; in the fame 
manner as we defire thofe who have weak eyes to 
turn them from bright and dazzling colours, to 
green, or others of a fofter kind. And what better 
confolation can there be under domeftic affliftions, 
than to attemper and alleviate them with the public 
fuccefs*; fo that, by fuch a mixture, the bad may 

S 2 be 

* In the printed text, it is irxrpi^os arvx*'<^^» but the FuIcoB. 
and another manufcript give us evrvx*i<'^f' Some queftion whe- 
ther xoivvp ira^uf can mean public joy, though vat^n does certainly 
.fometixnes mean the afTedtions or paifions in general. It would, 

indeed. 
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be correaed by the good. Thefe refleftions we 
thought proper to make, becaufe we have obrerved 
that this difcourfe of iEfchines has weakened the 
minds of many perfons, and put them upon indulg* 
ing all the effeminacy of forrow. 

Demofthenes now folicited the ftates of Greeeci 
again ; and they entered once more into the league. 
The Thebans, being fumifhed with arms by Demof- 
thenes, attacked the garrifon in their citadel, and 
killed great numbers ; and the Athenians prepared 
to join them in the war. Demofthenes mounted the 
rostrum almoft every day ; and he wrote to the king of 
Perfia's lieutenants in Afia, to invite them to com- 
mence hoftilities from that quarter againtt Alexander, 
whom he called a boy^ a fecond Margites*. 

But when Alexander had fettled the affairs of his 
own country, and marched into Boeotia with all his 
forces, the pride of the Athenians was humbled, and 
the fpirit of Demofthenes died away. They deferted 
the Thehans ; and that unhappy people had to ftand 
the whole fury of the war by themfelves ; in confe- 
quence of which they loft their city. The Athe- 
nians were in great trouble and confufion ; and they 
could think of no better meafure than the fending 
Pemofthen^s, and fome others, ambaffadors to 
Alexander. But Demofthenes, dreading the anger 
of that monarch, turned back at Mount Cithaeron, 
and relinquiflied his commiffion. Alexander imme- 
diately fent deputies to Athens, who (according to 
Jdomeneus and Duris) demanded that they would 
deliver up ten of their orators. But the greateft 
part, and thofe the moft reputable of the hiftorians, 
fay, that he demanded only thefe eight, Demofthenes, 

indeed, be good fenfe to fay. We ought to lofe our private for- 
rows in the public : Doft thou mourn for thyfelf, when thy 
country is perifhing? But that interpretation would not agree 
with what follows, rois iStXriocrtv aj^scii^acrxv rx yn^ta, that the had 
may he correded hy the good. 

* Homer wrote a fatire againft this Margitcs, who appears to 
have beea a very contemptible cbara6ter. 

PolyeuClus. 
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Polyeuftus, Ephialtes^ Lycurgus, Myrocles, Da- 
mon, Callifthenes, and Charidemus. On this oc- 
cafion Demofthenes addreffed the people in the 
fable of the Iheep, who were to give up their dogs 
to the wolves before they would grant them peace ; 
by which he infinuated, that he and the other ora« 
tors were the guards of the people, as the dogs were 
of the flock ; and that Alexander was the great 
wolf they had to treat with. And again : " As we 
** fee merchants carrying about a fmall fample in a 
** difli, by which they fell large quantities of wheat ; 
•* fo you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the 
" whole body of citizens." Thefe particulars we 
have from Ariftobulus of Caffandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in 
full aflembly ; and Demades, feeing them in great 
perplexity, offered to go alone to the king of Ma- 
cedon, and intercede for the orators, on condition 
that each of them would give him five talents; 
whether it was that he depended upon the friendihip 
that prince had for him^ or whether he hoped to find 
him, like a lion, fatiated with blood. He fucceeded» 
however, in his application for the orators^ and re- 
conciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the repu- 
tation of Demades, and the other orators of his party, 
greatly increafed; and that of Demofthenes gra- 
dually declined. It is true, he raifed his head a 
little when Agis, king of Sparta, took the field; 
but it foon fell again ; for the Athenians refufed to 
join him : Agis was killed in battle, and the Lace- 
daemonians entirely routed* 

* About this time, the affair concerning the crown 
came again upon the carpet. The information was 

* DemoftheDes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expence; 
for which the people, at the motion of Ctefipbon^ decreed him a 
<^own of gold. This excited the envy and jealoufy of ^fchines, 
who thereupon brought that famous impeachment againft De« 
mofthenes, which occaiioned his inimitable oration de Corona. 

Sg firfk 
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firft laid under the archonfhip of Chaerondas ; and 
the caufe was not determined till ten years after*, 
under Ariftophon. It was the mod celebrated caufe 
that ever was pleaded, as well on account of the 
reputation of the orators, as the generous behaviour 
of the judges. For, though the profecutors of Dc- 
mofthenes were then in great power, as being en- 
tirely in the Macedonian intereft, the judges would 
not give their voices againft him ; but, on the con- 
trary, acquitted him to honourably, that iEfchines 
had not a fifth part of the fuffrages t. yEfchines im- 
mediately quitted Athens, and fpent the reft of his 
days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long softer this that Harpalus came from 
Afia to Athens J. ' He had fled from the fervice 
of Alexander, both becaufe he was confcious to 
himfelf of having falfified his truft to minifter to 
his pleafures, and becaufe he dreaded his mafter, 
who now was become terrible to his beft friends. 
As he applied to the people of Athens for (belter^. 
and defired proteftion for his (hips and treafures, 
moft of the orators had an eye upon the gold, and 
fupported his application with all their intereft. 
Demofthenes at firft advifed them to order Harpa- 
lus off immediately, and to be » particularly careful 
not to involve the city in war again, without any juft 
or neceffary caufe. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an 
account of the treafure, Harpalus perceiving that 

* Plutarch mud be midaken here. It does not appear^ upon 
the exadeft calculation, to have been more than eight jears 

t This was a very ignominious circumftance $ for if the acculer 
had not a fifth part of the fuffrages, he was fined a thoufaod 
drachmas. 

t Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treafure in Baby- 
lon; and, flattering himfelf that he would never return from 
bis Indian expedition, he gave into all manner of crimes and ex- 
ctefles. At laft, when he found that Alexander was really return- 
ing, and that he took a fevere account of fuch people as himfelfy 
^ he thought proper to march off with 5000 talents, and 6000 men, 
into Attica. 

De- 
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Demofthenes was much pleafed with one of the 
king's cups^ and flood admiring the workmanfliip 
and fafhion, deiired him to take it in his hand, and 
feel the weight of the gold. Demofthenes being 
furprifed at the weight, and a(king Harpalus how 
much it might bring, he fmiled and faid, " It will 
^^ bring you twenty talents." And as foon as it was 
nighty he fent him the cup with that fum. For Har- 
palus knew well enough how to diftinguifh a man's 
paffion for gold, by his pleafure at the fight^ and the 
keen looks he caft upon it. Demofthenes could not 
relift the temptation: it made all the impreffion 
upon him that was expefled ; he received the mo- 
ney, like a garrifon^ into his houfe, and went over 
to the intereft of Harpalus. Next day he came 
into the aflcmbly with a quantity of wool and ban- 
dages about his neck ; and when the people called 
upon him to get up and fpeak, he made figns that 
he had loft his voice. Upon which» fome that were 
by, faid, ''It was no common hoarfenefs that he had 
*' got in the night ; it was a hoarfenefs occafioned by 
•* fwallowing gold and filver." Afterwards, when all 
the people were apprifed of his taking the bribe, and 
be wanted to fpeak in his own defence, they would 
not fufFer him, but raifed a clamour, and exprefled 
their indignation. At the fame time, fomebody or 
other ftood up and faid, fneeringly, " Will you not 
«* liften to the man with the cup*.'* The Athe- 
nians then immediately fent Harpalus off; and, 
fearing they might be called to accouht for the mo- 
ney with which the orators had been corrupted, they 
made a ftri6l enquiry after it, and fearched all their 
houfes, except that of Callicles the fon of Arrenides; 
whom. they (pared, as Theopompus fays, becaufe he 
was newly married, and his bride was in his houfe. 

* This allades to a cuftom of the ancients at their feaih; 
wherein it was ufaa) for the cup to pafs from hand to hand ; and 
the perfon who held it fung a fong, to which the reft gave at- 
tention. 

S4 At 
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At the fame time, Demofthenes Teemingly with' 
a defign to prove his innocence, moved for an order 
that the affair (hould be brought before the court of 
Areopagus, and all perfons puniihed who fhould be 
found guilty of taking bribes. In confequence of 
which, he appeared before that court, and was one 
of the firft that were convifted. Being fentenced 
to pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprifoned 
till it was paid, the difgrace of his conviftion, and 
the weaknefs of his conftitution, which could not 
bear clofe confinement, determined him to Qy ; and 
this he did, undifcovered by fome, and aififted by 
others. It is faid, that, when he was not far from. 
the city, he perceived fome of his late adverfaries 
following, and endeavoured to hide himfelf. But 
they called to him by name ; and when they came 
nearer, defired him to take fome neceflary fupplies 
of money, which they had brought with them for 
that purpofe. They affured him, they had no other 
defign in following; and exhorted him to take 
courage. But Demofthenes gave into more violent 
expreffions of grief than ever, and faid, " What 
" comfort can I have, when I leave enemies in this 
" city more generous than it feems poffible to find 
^ friends in any other*!*' He bore his exile in a 
very weak and effeminate manner. For the rnofk 
part, he refided in iEgina or Troezene; where, 
whenever he looked towards Attica, the tears fell 
from his eyes. In his expreffions, there was no- 
thing of a rational firmnefs ; nothing anfwerable to 
the bold things he had faid and done in his admi- 
niftration. When he left Athens, we are told, he 
lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and faid, 
" O Minerva, goddefs of thofe towers, whence is 

* It is recorded by Photius, that >Efchines,when he left Athens, 
was followed in like manner^ and aOlifled by Demofthenes; and 
that, >vhen he offered him confolations, he made the fame anfwer. 
Flatarch likewife mentions this circumflance in the lives of the 
ten orators, 

•' it 
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M it that thou delighteft in three fuch monfters as an 
** owl, a dragon, and the people?*' The young 
men who reforted to him for inftruftion, he advifed, 
by no means to meddle with affairs of ftate. He 
told them, " That, if two roads bad been (hewn 
*' him at firft, the one leading to the rostrum and the 
" bufinefs of the aflembly, and the other to certain 
" dettrufclion, and be could have forefeen the evih 
♦' that awaited him in the political walk, the fears, 
1* the envy, the calumny, and contention, he would 
" have chofen that road which led to immediate 
«' death." 

During the exile of Demoftbenes, Alexander 
died *. The Greek citie3 one? more combining upon 
that event, Leofthenes performed great things ; and, 
among the reft, drew a line of circumvallation around 
Antipater, whom he bad fhut up in Lamia. Pytheas 
the orator, with Callimedon, furnamed Carabus, left 
Adiens, and going over to Antipater, accompanied 
his friends and ambaffadors in their applications ta 
the Greeks, and in perfuading them not to defert 
the Macedonian caufe, nor liften to the Athenians. 
On the other hand, Demofthene$ joined the Athe- 
nian deputies, and exerted himfelf gready with them 
in exhorting the ftates to fall with united efforts 
upon the Macedonians, and drive them out of 
Greece. Phylarcus tells us, that, in one of the 
cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demoftbenes fpoke 
with great acrimony ; the one in pleading for the 
Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks. Py- 
theas is reported to have faid, " As fome ficknefs 
•* is always fuppofed to be in the boufe into which 
*^ afs's milk is brought; fo the city which an Athe- 
" nian embafly ever enters, muft neceflarily be in a 
" fick and decaying condition." Demoftbenes 
turned the comparifon againft him> by faying, " As 
'* afs's milk never enters but for curing the fick, fo 

* Olymp, cxiv. Demofthenes was then in his fifty-eighth year. 
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" the Athenians never appear but for remedying 
•* fome diforder.*' 

The people of Athens were fo much pleafed wijh 
this repartee, that they immediately voted for the 
recall of Demofthenes. It was Damon the Paeanean, 
coufin-german to Demofthenes, who drew up the 
decree, A galley was fent to fetch him from i£gina; 
and when he came up from the "Piraeus to Athens, 
the whole body of citizens went to meet and congra- 
tulate him on his return ; infomuch, that there was 
neither a magiftrate nor prieft left in the town. De- 
metrius of Magnefia acquaints us, that Demofthenes 
lifted up his hands towards heaven in thanks for that 
happy day. " Happier/ faid he, " is my return than 
" that of Alcibiades. It was through compulfion 
*' that the Athenians reftored him ; but me they hav<i 
•* recalled from a motive of kindnefs." 

The fine, however, ftill remained due; for they 
could not extend their grace fo far as to repeal his 
fentence. But they found out a method to evado the 
law, while they feemed to comply with it. It was 
the cuftom, in the facrifices to Jupiter the preferver, 
to pay the perfons who prepared and adorned the 
altars. They, therefore, appointed Demofthenes to 
this charge; and ordered that he Oiould have fifty 
talents for his trouble, which was the fum his fine 
amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his coun- 
try. The affairs of Greece foon went to ruin. They 
loft the battle of Crano in the month of Auguft ♦ ; 
a Macedonian garrifon entered Munychia in Sep- 
tembert; and Demofthenes loft his life in Ofto- 
berj. 

It happened in the following manner : — When 
news was brought that Antipater and Craterus were 
coming to Athens, Demofthenes and thofe of his 
party halicncd to get out privately before their ar- 
rival. Hereupon the people, at the motion of De- 
* Meia^itnhfi^ f Boedromton, J Pyaneffianm 
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RiadeSy condemned them to death. As they fled dif- 
ferent ways, Antipater fent a company of foldiers 
about the country to feize them. Archias, furnam^ 
ed Phugadotherasj or the exiles-hunter, was their cap- 
tain. It is faid^ he was a native of Thuriumj and had 
been fome time a tragedian ; they add, that Polus of 
iEgina, who excelled all the aftors of his time, was 
his fcholar. Hermippus reckons Archias among the 
difciples of Lacritus the rhetorician; and Demetrius 
fays he fpent fome time at the fchool of Anaximenes. 
This Archias, however, drew Hyperides the orator, 
Ariftonicus of Marathon, and Himerxus, the bro- 
ther of Demetrius the Phalerean, out of the temple 
of iEacus in ^Egina, where they had taken refuge, 
and fent them to Antipater at Cleonae. There they 
were executed; and Hyperides is faid to have firtt 
had his tongue cut out. 

Archias being informed that Demofthenes had 
taken fanftuary in the temple of Neptune in Calau- 
ria, he and his Thracian foldiers pafled over to it in 
row-boats. As foon as he was landed he went to 
the orator, and endeavoured to perfuade him to 
quit the temple, and go with him to Antipater; 
afluring him that he had no hard meafure to expe£t. 
But it happened that Demofthenes had feen a ftrange 
vifion the night before. He thought that he was con- 
tending with Archias which could play the tra- 
gedian the beft ; that he fucceeded in his a6lion ; had 
the audience on his fide, and would certainly have 
obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him in 
the dreflcs and decorations of the theatre. There- 
fore, when Archias had addrefled him with a great 
appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on him, 
and faid, without rifing from his feat, " Neither 
" your aftion moved me formerly, nor do your pro- 
•* mi fes move me now." Archias then began to 
threaten him ; upon which he faid, " Before, you 
" afled a part; now you fpeak as from the Maccdo- 
** nian tripod. Only wait a while, till I have fent 

3 " ^y 
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•* my laft orders to my family.** So faying, he re« 
tired into the inner part of the temple ; and, taking 
{bme paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen 
in his mouth, and bit it a confiderable time, a$ he 
lifed to do when thoughtful about his compofition: 
after which, he covered his head, and put it in a re- 
clining pofture. The foldicrs who ftood at the door, 
apprehending that he took thefe methods to put off 
the fatal ftroke, laughed at him, and called him a 
coward. Archias then approaching him, defired 
him to rife, and began to repeat the promifes of 
making his peace with Antipater. Demofthenes, 
who by this time felt the operation of the poifon he 
had taken, ftrong upon him, uncovered his face, and 
looking upon Archias, " Now (faid he) you may 
*? aft the part of Creon* in the play, as foon as 
" you pleafe, and caft out this carcafe of mine un- 
M buried. For my part, O gracious Neptune, I 
" quit thy temple with my breath within me^ But 
*• Antipaier and the Macedonians would not have 
" fcrupled to profane it with murder." By this time 
he could fcarcely ftand, and therefore defired them to 
fupport him. But in attempting to walk out he fell 
by the altar, and expired with a groan. 

Arifto fays, he fucked the poifon from a pen, as 
we have related it. One Pappus, whofe memoirs 
were recovered by Heimippus, reports, that when 
he fell by the altar, there was found on his paper the 
beginning of a letter, ** Demotthenes to Antipater," 
and nothing more. He adds, that the people being 
furprifcd that he died fo quickly, the Thracians, who 
ftood at the door, affured them that he took the 
poifon in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and pul 
it to his mouth. To them it had the appearance of 
gold. Upon enquiry made by Archias, a young 
maid who ferved Demotthenes, faid, he had long 
wore that piece of cloth by way of amulet. Era- 

* Alluding to that paflagc in the Antigone of Sophocles^ 
where Creoa forbids tho body of Polynices to be baried. 
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tofthenes tells us, that he kept the poifon in the hol- 
low of a bracelet-button which he wore upon his 
arm. Many others have written upon the fubjeft; 
but it is not rieceflary to give all their different 
accounts. We (hall only add, that Democharis, a 
fervant of Demofthenes, afferts, that he did not think 
his death owing to poifon, but to the favour of the 
gods, and a happy providence, which fnatched him 
from the cruelty of the Macedonians^ by a fpeedy 
and eafy death. He died on the fixteenth of Oftb- 
ber, which is the moft mournful day in the ceremo- 
nies of the * Thesmophoria. The women keep it with 
fading in the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid 
him the honours that were due to him, by erefUng 
his ftatue in brafs, and decreeing that the eldefl 
of his family (hould be maintained in the Prytaneumj 
at the public charge. This celebrated infcription was 
put upon the pedeftal of his (latue : 

Divine in speech^ in judgment^ tooj divine. 
Had valour* s wreath^ Demosthenes^ been thine. 
Fair Greece had still her freedom's ensigns borne. 
And held the scourge ofMacedon in scorn! 

For no regard is to be paid to thofe who fay that 
Demofthenes himfelf uttered thefe lines in Calauria, 
juft before he took the poifon t. 

A little before I vifited Athens, the following ad- 
venture is faid to have happened : — A foldier being 
fummoned to appear before the commanding-officer 

* This was an annual feftival in honour of Ceres. It began 
the fourteenth of Odober^ and ended the eighteenth. The third 
day of the feftival was a day t>f fafling and mortification; and 
this is the day that Plutarch fpeaks of. 

t This infcription^ fo far from doing Demofthenes honour, is 
the greateft difgrace that the Athenians could have fattened on 
his memory. It reproaches him with a weaknefs, which, when 
the fafety of his country was at ftake, was fuch a deplorable want 
of virtue and manhood, as no parts or talents could atone for. 

upon 
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upon fome mifdemeanor, put the little gold he had 
in the hands of the ftatue of Demofthenes, which 
were in feme meafure clenched. A fmall plane- 
tree grew by it; and many leaves, either accidentally 
lodged there by the winds, or purpofely fo placed by 
the foldier, covered the gold a confiderable time. 
When he returned, and found his money entire, the 
fame of this accident was fpread abroad ; and many 
of the wits of Athens ftrove which could write the 
beft copy of verfes, to vindicate Demofthenes from 
the charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new 
honours he had acquired. The Being who took it 
in charge to revenge Demofthenes, led him into Ma- 
cedonia, where he juftly periflied by the hands of 
thofe whom he had bafely flattered. They had hated 
him for fome time; but at laft they caught him in a 
faft which could neither be excufed nor pardoned. 
Letters of his were intercepted, in which he exhort- 
ed Perdiccas to feize Macedonia, and deliver Greece, 
which, he faid, " hung only by an old rotten ftalk/ 
meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, ac- 
cufing him of this treafon, Caflander was {6 much 
provoked, that he ftabbed his fon in his arms, and 
afterwards gave orders for his execution. Thus, by 
the moft dreadful misfortunes, he learned that trai-^ 
tors always Jir St fell themselves: a truth which De- 
mofthenes had often told him before, but he would 
never believe it. Such, my Soflius, is the life of 
Demofthenes, which we have compiled in the beft 
manner we could, from books and from tradition. 
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nPHE account we have of Helvia, the mother of 
-** Cicero, is, that her family was noble*, and 
her charafter excellent. Of his father there is no- 
thing faid, but in extremes; for fome affirm that he 
was the fon of a fuller t, and educated in that trade, 
while others deduce his origin from Attius TuUus J, 
a prince who governed the Volfci with great reputa- 
tion. Be that as it may, I think the firft of the fa- 
mily who bore the name of Cicero, muft have been 
an extraordinary man; and for that reafon his pofte- 
rity did not reje6l the appellation, but rather took to 
it with pleafure, though it was a common fubjeQ: of 
ridicule : for the Latins call a vetch cicer; and he had 
a flat excrefcence on the top of his nofe in refemblance 
of a vetch, from which he got that furname fi. As 
for the Cicero of whom we are writing, his friends 
advifed him» on his firft application to bufmefs| 
and foliciting one of the great offices of ftate^ to lay 
aCde or change that name. But he anfwered with 
great fpirit, " that he would endeavour to make the 
" name of Cicero more glorious than that of the 
" Scauri and the Catuli." When quaeftor in Sicily, 
he confecrated in one of the temples a vafe, or fome 

* CiDna was of this family. 

f DioD telU us that Q. Calenus was the author of this calum- 
ny. Cicero in his books de Legibus has faid enough to (hew that 
both his father and grandfather were perfons of property, and of 
a liberal education. . 

% The fame prince to whom Coriolanus retired, four hundred 
years before. 

% Pliny*s account of the origin of this name is more probable. 
He fuppofes that the perfon who firft bore it was remarkable for 
the cultivation of vetches. So Fabius, Leotulus, and Pifo, had 
their names from beans, tares, and peafe. 

Other 
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other offering in filver, upon which he infcribed his 
two firft names, Marcus Tullius; and, punning upon 
the third, ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch. 
Such is the account we have of his name. 

He was born on the third of January*, the day 
on which the magift rates now facrifice and pay their 
devotions for the health of the emperor ; and it is 
faid that his mother was delivered of him without 
pain. It is alfo reported, that a fpedlre appeared to 
his nurfe, and foretold that the child fhe had the 
happinefs to attend, would one day prove a great be- 
nefit to the whole commonwealth of Rome. Theffe 
things might have paffed for idle dreams, had he 
not foon demonftrated the truth of the prediQion. 
When he was of a proper age to go to fchool, his ge- 
nius broke out with fo much luftre, and he gained lb 
diftinguifhed a reputation among the boys, that the 
fathers of fome of them repaired to the fchool to fee 
Cicero, and to have fpecimens of his capacity for 
literature; but the lefs civilized were angry with 
their fons, when they faw them take Cicero in the 
middle of them as they walked, and always give 
him the place of honour. He had that turn of 
genius and difpofition which Plato t would have a 
fcholar and philofopher to poflefs. He had both 
capacity and inclination to learn all the arts, nor was 
there any branch of fcience that he defpifed; yet 
he was mod inclined to poetry : and there is ftill ex- 
tant a poem, entitled Pontius GlaucusX^ which was 
written by him, when a boy, in tetramater yerk» In 
procefs of time, when he had ftudied this art with 
greater application, he was looked upon as the bed 

* In tbe fix hundred and forty-feventh year of Rome : a hun- 
dred and four years before the Chriftian aera. Ponapey was bora 
tbe fame year. 

f Plato's Commonwealth, lib. v. 

J This Glancus was a famous tiflierman, who, after eating of 
a certain herb, jumped into the fea, and became one of the godi 
of that clement, ifefchylus wrote a tragedy on the fubjcd. Ci- 
cero's poem ib lod. 

poet| 
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poet, as well as the greateft orator in Rome. His 
reputation for oratory ftill remains, notwithftanding 
the confiderable changes that have fince been made 
in the language ; but, as many ingenious poets have 
appeared fince his time, his poetry has loft its credit, 
and is now neglefted*. 

When he had finifhed thofe ftudies through which 
boys commonly pafs, he attended the leSures of 
Philo the academician^ whom, of all the fcholars of 
Clitomachus, the Romans moft admired for his elo« 
quence, and loved for his conduft. At the fame 
time he made great improvement in the knowledge 
of the laws, under Mucius Scacvola, an eminent 
lawyer, and prefident of the fenate. He likewife 
got a tafte of military knowledge under Sylla, in the 
Mariian wart. But, afterwards, finding the com- 
monwealth engaged in civil wars, which were likely 
to end in nothing but abfolute monarchy, he with- 
drew to a philofophic and contemplg^tive life; con- 
verfing with men of letters from Greece, and making 
farther advances in fcience. This method of life he 
purfued till Sylla had made himfelf mafter, and there 
appeared to be fome eftablifhed government again. 

About this time Sylla ordered the eftate of one of 
the citizens to be fold by auftion, in confequence of 
his being killed as a perfon profcribed; when it was 
firuck off to Chryfogonus, Sylla's freedman, at the 
fmall fum of two thoufand drachmae. Rofcius, the 
fon and heir of the deceafed, expreffed his indigna- 
tion, and declared that the eftate was worth two 

* Plutarch was a very indifferent judge of the Latin poetry; 
and bis fpeaking with fo much favour of Cicero's, contrary to the 
opinion of Juvenal and many others, is a ftrong proof of it. He 
translated Aratus into verfe at the age of feventeen, and wrote a 
poem in praife of the anions of Marius, which, Scaevola faid, 
would live through innumerable ages. But he was out in his pro- 
phecy. It has long been dead. And the poem which he wrote in 
three books, on his own confulfhip, has (bared the fame fate. 

f In the eighteenth year of his age. 

Vol. V. T hundred 
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hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, enraged at having 
his condu6l thus publicly called in queftion, brought 
an a6lion againft Rofcius for the murder of bis father) 
and appointed Chryfogonus to be the manager. Such 
Was the dread of Sylla's cruelty, that no man offered 
to appear in defence of Rofcius, and nothing fecm- 
ed left for him but to fall a facriBce. In this diftrefs 
he applied to Cicero ; and the friends of the young 
orator defired him to undertake the caufe ; thinking 
he could not have a more glorious opportunity to en- 
ter the lifts of fame. Accordingly he undertook hif 
defence, fucceeded, and gained great applaufe*. 
But fearing Sylla's refentment, he travelled into 
Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health 
-was the motive. Indeed he was of a lean and (len- 
der habit, and his ftomach was fo weak, that he was 
obliged to be very fparing in his diet, and not to eat 
till a late hour in the day. His voice, however, had 
a variety of inflexions, but was at the fame time harlh 
and unformed ; and, as in the vehemence and er%^ 
thufiafm of fpeaking he always rofe into a loud key, 
there was reafon to apprehend that it might injure his 
health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the 
Afcalonite, and was charmed with the fmoothnefs 
and grace of his elocution, though he did not ap- 
prove his new doftrines in philofophy. For Antio- 
chus had left the new academy^ as it is called, and 
the feft of Carneades, either from clear convi&ion 
and from the ftrength of the evidence of fenfe, or 
clfe from a fpirit of oppofition to the fchools of Clito* 
machus and Philo, and had adopted moll of the doc- 
trines of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the new aca^ 
demy^ and entered more and more into its opinions ; 
having already taken his refolution, if he failed in his 
defign of riifing in the ftate, to retire from \.hc forum 
and all political intrigues, to Athens, and fpend his 
days in peace in the bofom of philofophy. 
* In bis twcnty-fevcntb year. 
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But not long after, he received the news of Sylla*s 
death. His body by this time was ftrengthened by 
€xercife, and brougnt to a good habit. His voice 
was formed ; and at the fame time that it was full 
and fonorouS) had gained a fufficient fweetnefs, and 
was brought to a key which his conftitution could 
bear. BeGdes, his friends at Rome folicited him 
by letters to return; and Antiochus exhorted him 
much to apply himfelf to public affairs : for which 
reafons he exercifed his rhetorical powers afrefh, as 
the heft engines for bufinefs^ and called forth his po- 
litical talents. In (hort, he fufiered not a day to 
pafs without either declaiming, or attending the mod 
celebrated orators. In the profecution of this de- 
fign, he failed to Afia >and the Ifland of Rhodes. 
Amongft the rhetoricians of Afia, he availed himfelf 
of the inftruflions of Xenocles of Adramyttium, 
Dionvfius of Magnefia, and Menippus of Caria. At 
Rhodes he ftudied under the rhetorician ApoUonius, 
the fon of Molo*, and the philofopher Pofidonius. 
It is faid, that Apollonius, not underftanding the 
Roman language, defired Cicero to declaim in 
Greek; and he readily complied, becaufe he thought 
by that means his faults might be the better correft- 
ed. When he had ended his declamation, the reft 
were aftoniOied at his performance, and ftrove which 
Ihould praife him moft; but Apollonius fliewed no 
figns of pleafure while he was fpeaking; and when 
he had done, he fat a long time thoughtful and 
filent. At laft, obferving the uneafinefs it gave his 
pupil, he faid, " As for you, Cicero, I praife and 
** admire you ; but I am concerned for the fate of 
" Greece. She had nothing left her but the glory 
•* of eloquence and erudition, and you are carrying 
*• that too to Rome." 

* Not JpoUomus^ the fon of Molof but Apollonius Molo. The fame 
fniHake is made by our author in the life of Ceefar. 

T 2 Cicero 
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Cicero now prepared to apply himfelf to public 
aflPairs with great hopes of fuccefs : but his fpirit re- 
ceived a check from the oracle at Delphi : for upon 
his enquiring by what means he might rife to the 
greatefi glory* the prieftefs bade him " follow na- 
^* ture, and not take the opinion of the multitude for 
** the guide of his life." Hence it was, that after 
his coming to Rpme, he afled at (irfl: with great cau- 
tion. He was timorous and backward in applying 
for public offices, and had the mortification to find 
himfelf neglefled, and called a Greek, a scholastic; 
terms which the artizans, and others the meaneft 
of the Romans, are very liberal in applying. Bui, 
as he was naturally ambitious of honour, and fpur- 
red on befides by his father and his friends, he be- 
took himfelf to the bar. Nor was it by flow and in- 
fenfible degrees that he gained the palm of eloquence ; 
his fame ftiot forth at once, and he was diftinguifh- 
cd above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is faid that 
his turn for a61ion was naturally as defe£live as that 
of Demofthenes, and therefore he took all the advan«- 
tage he could from the inftruftion of Rofcius, who 
excelled in comedy, and of iEfop, whofe talents lay in 
tragedy. This iEfop, we are lold, when he was 
one day a6ling Atreus, in the part where he confiders 
in what manner he Ihould puniih Thyeftes, being 
worked up by his paflion to a degree of infanity, 
with his fceptre ftruck a fervant who happened fud- 
denly to pafb by, and laid him dead at his feet. In 
confequence of thefe helps^ Cicero found bis powers 
of perfualion not a little affilted by action and juft 
pronunciation. But as for thofc orators who gave 
into a bawling manner, he laughed at them, and faid, 
** Their weaknefs made them get up into clamour, 
" as lame men get on horfcback." His excellence 
at hitting off a jeft or repartee, animated his plead- 
ings, and therefore feemed not foreign to the bali- 
nefs of thQ/orum; but by bringing it much into life, 

he 
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he offended numbers of people, and got the charaQer 
of a malevolent man. 

He was appointed qaaeftor at a time when there 
was a great fcarcity of corn; and having Sicily for 
his province, he gave the people a great deal of 
trouble at firft, by compelling them to fend their 
corn to Rome : but afterwards, when they came to 
experience his diligence, his juftice, and moderation, 
they honoured him more than any quaeftor that Rome 
had ever fent them. About that time, a number of 
young Romans of noble families, who lay under the 
charge of having violated the rules of difcipline, and 
not behaving with fufficient courage in time of fer- 
vice, were fent back to the-praetor of Sicily. Ci-. 
cero undertook their defence, and acquitted hirafelf 
of it with great ability and fuccefs. As he returned 
to Rome, much elated with thefe advantages, he 
tells us*, he met with a pleafant adventure. As 
he was on the road through Campania, meeting with 
a perfon of fome eminence with whom he was ac-' 
quainted, he afked him, " What they faid and 
•* thought of his aftions, in Rome;" imagining 
that his name and the glory of his achievements had 
filled the whole city. His acquaintance anfwered, 
" Why, where have you been, then, Cicero, all this 
" time?'* 

This anfwer difpirited him extremely: for he 
found that the accounts of his conduft had been 
loft in Rome, as in an immenfe fea, and had made 
no remarkable addition to his reputation. By ma- 
ture refleftion upon this incident, he was brought to 
retrench his ambition, becaufe he faw that conten- 
tion for glory was an endlefs thing, and had neither 
meafure nor bounds to terminate it. Neverthelefs, 
his immoderate love of praife, and his paffion for 
glory, always remained with him, and often interrupt- 
f 4 hi^ ^^^ 3^^d wifeft defigns. 

* In bis oration for Flancia^. 

T a When 
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When he began to dedicate himfelf more cameft- 
ly to public bufmefs, he thought that, while mecha- 
nics know the name, the place, the ufe of every tool 
and inftrument they take in their hands, though 
thofe things are inanimate, it would be abfurd for a 
ftatefman, whofe functions cannot be performed but 
bv means of men, to be negligent in acquainting 
himfelf with the citizens. He therefore made it his. 
bufmefs to commit to memory not only their names^ 
but the place of abode of thofe of greater note, wh^ 
friends they made ufe of, and what neighbours were 
in their circle. So that whatever road in luly Cicero 
travelled, he could eafily point out the eftates and 
houfes of his friends. 

Though his own eftate was fufficient for his necef- 
fities, yet, as it was fmall, it feemed ftrange that he 
would take neither fee nor prefent for his fervices at 
the bar. This was mod remarkable in the cafe of 
Verres. Verres had been praetor in Sicily, and com- 
mitted numberlefs afts of injuftice and oppreffion. 
The Sicilians profecuted him, and Cicero gained the 
caufe for them, not fo much by pleading as by for- 
bearing to plead. The magiftrates, in their partiality 
to Verres, put off the trial by feveral adjournments to 
the laft day*; and as Cicero knew there was no time 
for the advocates to be heard, and the matter deter- 
mined in the ufual method, he rofc up, and faid, 
** There was no occaGon for pleadings." He there- 
fore brought up the witneffes, and after their depofi- 
tions were taken, infifted that the judges {hould give 
their verdift immediately. 

Yet we have an accoimt of feveral humorous fay- 
ings of Cicero's in this caufe. When an emancipated 
(lave, Caecilius by name, who was fufpefted of being 
a Jew, would have fet afide the Sicilians, and taken 

* Not till the laft day. Cicero brought it on zfnv days be- 
fore Vcrres*8 friends were to come into office; but of the feveo 
orations which were compofed on the occafion^ the two firft only 
were delivered. A. U. 683. 

the 
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the profecution of Verres upon himfelf *, Cicero faid, 
** What has a Jew to do with fwine's flefli?**. For 
the Romans call a boar-pig verres. And when Ver- 
res reproached Cicero with effeminacy, he anfwered» 
" Why do not you firft reprove your own cbiU 
•* dren ?" For Verres had a young fon who was fup- 
pofed to make an infamous ufe of his advantages of 
perfon. Hortenfius the orator did not venture di- 
reftly to plead the caufe of Verres; but he was pre- 
vailed on to appear for him at the laying of the (ine» 
and had received an ivory sphinx from him by way of 
confideration. In this cafe Cicero threw out feveral 
enigmatical hints againft Hortenfius; and when he 
faid, •* He knew not how to folve riddles,** Cicero 
retorted, " That is fomewhat ftrange, when you 
•* have a sphinx in your houfe." 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero fet his fine 
at feven hundred and fifty thoufand drachmae: upon 
which, it was faid by cenforious people, that he had 
been bribed to let him off fo lowt. The Sicilians^ 
however, in acknowledgment of his aififtance, brought 
him, when he was aedile, a number of things for hia 
games, and other very valuable prefents ; but he was 
fo far from confidering his private advantage, that b& 
made no other ufe of their generofity than to lower 
the price of provifions. 

He had a handfome country-feat at Arpinum, a 
farm near Naples, and another at Pompeii ; but nei- 
ther of them were very confiderable. His wife Te- 
rentia brought him a fortune of a hundred and twen- 
ty thoufand denarii; and he fell heir to fomething that 
amounted to ninety thoufand more. Upon this be 

* Cicero knew that Caecilins was fecretly a friend to Verres, 
and wanted by this means to bring hira off. 

t This fine indeed was very inconfiderable. The legal fine 
for extortion in fuch cafes as that of Verres was twice the fum 
extorted. The Sicilians laid a charge of 322,9161. againft 
Verres 3 the fine muft therefore have been 645,8321. but 
750jOOO drachmae was no more than 24,2 l8l. Plutarch muft, 
therefore, moft probably have been miftakeo. 

T 4 lived 
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lived in a genteel, and at the fame time a frugal 
manner, with men of letters, both Greeks and 'Ro- 
mans, about him. He rarely took his meal before 
fun-fet ; not that bufinefs or ftudy prevented his 
fitting down to table fooner, but the weaknefs of 
his ftomach, he thought, required that regimen. In- 
deed, he was fo exaft in all refpefls in the care of his 
health, that he had his dated hours for rubbing and 
for the exercife of walking. By this management of 
his conftitution, he gained a fufficient dock of health 
and ftrength for the great labours and fatigues he 
afterwards underwent. * 

He gave up the town-houfe which belonged to 
his family to his brother, and took up his refidence 
on the Palatine Hill, that thofe who came to pay 
their court to him might not have too far to go ; 
for he had a levee every day, not lefs than Craflus 
had for his great wealth, or Pompey for his power 
and intereft in the army ; though they were the moft 
followed, and the greateft men in Rome. Pompey 
himfelf paid all due refpeft to Cicero; and found 
his political affiftance very ufeful to him, both in re* 
fpe£t to power and reputation. 

When Cicero ftood for the praetorfhip, he had 
many competitors who were perfons of diftinQion^ 
and yet ht was returned firft. As a prefident in the 
couns of juftice, he a£ied with great integrity and 
honour. Licinius Macer, who had great intereft of 
his own, and was fupported, befides, with that of 
CrafTus, was accufed before him of fome default 
with refpeft to money. He had fo much confidence 
in his own influence and the aftivity of his friends, 
that, when the judges were going to decide the caufe, 
it is faid he went home, cut his hair, and put on a 
white habit, as if he had gained the viftory, and was 
about to return fo equipped to iheforu7n. But Craf- 
fus met him in his court-yard, and told him that all 
the judges had given verdift againfl: him ; which af- 
feded him in fuch a manner, that he turned in 

again^ 
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again^ took to his bed, and died ♦• Cicero gained 
honour by this affair ; for it appeared that he kept 
ftrift watch againft corruption in the court. 

There was another perfon, named Vatinius, an 
infolent orator, who paid very little refpeft to the 
judges in his pleadings. It happened that he had 
his neck full of fcrophulous fwellings. This man 
applied to Cicero about fome bufinefs or other- and 
as that magiftrate did not immediately comply with 
his requeft, but fat fome time deliberating, he faid, 
*• I could eafily fwallow fuch a thing, if I was prae- 
tor ;" upon which Cicero turned towards him, 
and made anfwer, * But I have not fo large a neck.* 
When there was only two or three days of his 
office unexpired, an information was laid againft 
Manilius for embezzling the public money. This 
Manilius was a favourite of the people, and they 
thought he was only profecuted on Pompey's ac- 
count, being his particular friend. He defired to have 
a day fixed for his trial ; and, as Cicero appointed 
the next day, the people were much offended, bc- 
caufe it had been cuftomary for the praetors to al- 
low the accufed ten days at the leaft. The tribunes 
therefore cited Cicero to appear before the commons, 
and give an account of this proceeding. He defir- 
ed to be heard in his own defence, which was to this 
cffeft : — " As I have always behaved to perfons im- 
•' peached, with all the moderation and humanity 

* The ftory is related differently by Valerias Maximus. He 
fajTS that Macer was in court waiting the ilTuewand, perceiving 
that Cicero was proceeding to give fentence againft him, he fent 
to inform him that he was dead, and at the fame time fuffocated 
himfelf with his handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not pro- 
nounce fentence againd him ; by which means his eftate was fav-' 
ed to his fon Licinius Calvus. Notwithftanding this, Cicero 
himfelf, in one of his epidles to Atticusj fays, that he adually 
condemned him 3 and in another of his epiftles he fpeaks of the 
popular edeem this affair procured him. Cic. £p. ad. Att. 1. i. 
3.4. 

«< that 
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^ that the laws will allow, I thought it wrong to lofo 
^* the opportunity of treating Manilius with the 
<^ fame candour. I was mafter only of one day more 
** in my office of praetor, and confequently muft ap- 
** point that ; for to leave the decifion of the caufe to 
** another magiftrate» was not the method for thofe 
•* who were inclined to ferve Manilius.** This made 
a wonderful change in the minds of the people; 
they were lavifh in their praifes, and defired him to 
undertake the defence himfelf. This he readily 
complied with; his regard for Pompey, who was 
abfent, not being his lead inducement. In confe-* 
quence hereof, he prefented himfelf before the com- 
mons again, and giving an account of the whole af« 
fair, took opportunity to make fevere re(le£tions on 
thofe who favoured oligarchy, and envied the glory 
of Pompey, 

Yet for the fake of their country, the patricians 
joined the plebeians in raifing him to the confulfhip. 
The occafion was this : The change which Sylla in^ 
troduced into the conftitution, at firft feemed harfli 
and uncafy, but by time and cuRom it came to an 
eftablifliment which many thought not a bad one. 
At prefent there were fome who wanted to bring in 
another change, merely to gratify their own avarice, 
and without the lead view to the public good. Pom- 
pey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Ar- 
menia, and there was no force in Rome fufhcient to 
fupprefs the authors of this intended innovation. 
They had a chief of a bold and enierprizing fpirit, 
and the mod remarkable verfatility of manners; his 
name Lucius Catiline. Befide a variety of other 
crimes, he was accufed of debauching his own daugh- 
ter, and killing his own brother. To fcreen him- 
felf from profecution for the latter, he perfuaded 
Sylla to put his brother among the profcribed, as if 
he had been ftill alive. Thefe profligates, with fuch 
a leader, among other engagements of fecrecy and 
fidelity, facrificed a man, and eat of his flcfh. Ca- 
tiline 
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tiline had corrupted great part of the Roman youths 
by indulging their defires in every form of pleafure» 

Eroviding them wine and women, and fetting no 
ounds to his expences for thefe purpofes. All 
Tufcany was prepared for a revolt, and mod of Cif- 
alpine Gaul. The vaft inequality of the citizens in 
point of property, prepared Rome, too, for a change. 
Men of fpirit amongft. the nobility had impoverifli- 
cd themfeives by their great expences on public ex- 
hibitions and entertainments, on bribing for ofRces, 
and erecting magnificent buildings; by which means 
the riches of the city were fallen into the hands of 
mean people : in this tottering ftate of the common- 
wealth, there needed no great force to overfet it, and . 
it was in the power of any bold adventurer to accom-> 
plilb its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, 
wanted a ftrong fort to fally out from ; and with 
that view ftood for the confulfhip. His profpeft 
feemed very promifing, becaufe he hoped to have 
Caius Antonius for his colleague; a man who had 
no firm principles either good or bad, nor any refo- 
lution of his own, but would make a confider- 
able addition to the power of him that led him. 
Many perfons of virtue and honour perceiving this 
danger, put up Cicero for the confulfhip ; and the 
people accepted him with pleafure. Thus Catiline 
was baffled, and Cicero* and Caius Antonius ap- 
pointed confuls ; though Cicero's father was only of 
the equeftrian order, and his competitors of patrician 
families. 

Catiline's defigns were not yet difcovered to the 
people. Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his 
office had great affairs on his hands ; the preludes 
of what was to follow. On the one hand, thofe 
who had been incapacitated by the laws of Sylla to 
bear offices, being neither inconfiderable in power, 

* Id his forty-third year. 

nor 
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nor in number, began now to folicit them^and make 
all poflible intereft with the people. It is true, they 
alleged many ju(l and good arguments againft the 
tyranny of Sylla, but it was an unfeafonable time to 
give the adminillration fo much trouble. On the 
other hand, the tribunes of the people propofed laws 
which had the fame tendency to diftrefs the govern- 
ment ; for they wanted to appoint decemvirs, and in- 
veft them with an unlimited power. This was to 
extend over all Italy, over Syria, and all the late 
conquefts of Pompey. They were to be commi£* 
fioned to fell the public lands in thefe countries^ to 
judge or banifh whom they pleafed, to plant colo- 
nies, to take money out of the public treafury, to 
levy and keep on foot what troops they thought ne- 
cerfary. Many Romans of high diftin&ion were 
pleafed with the bill, and in particular Antony^ 
Cicero's colleague ; for he hoped to be one of the 
ten. It was thought, too, that he was no ftranger 
to Catiline's defigns, and that he did not difrelifli 
them, on account of his great debts. This was an 
alarrning circumftance to all who had the good d^ 
their country at heart. 

This danger, too, was the firft that Cicero guard- 
ed againft : which he did by getting the province of 
Macedonia decreed to Antony, and not taking that 
of Gaul, which was allotted to himfelf. Antony wa^ 
fo much aft'cfled with this favour, that he was ready, 
like a hired player, to a£l a fubordinate part under 
Cicero for the benefit of his country. Cicero, having 
thus managed his colleague, began with greates 
courage to take his meafur^s againft the feditious 
party. He alleged his objeSions againft the law in 
the fenate; and efFeflually filenced the propofers*. 
They took another opportunity, however, and com- 
ing prepared, infifted that the confuls fhould appear 
before the people. Cicero^ not in the leaft intimi- 

* This was the firft of his three orations da Ltge Agrarta. 

dated^ 
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dateds commanded the fenate to follow him. He ad- 
drefled the commons with fuch fuccefs that they 
threw out the bill ; and his viQorious eloquence had 
fuch an efFeft upon the tribunes, that they gave up 
other things which they had been meditating. 

He was indeed the man who moft e£Fe£luaIly (hew- 
ed the Romans what charms eloquence can add to 
truth, and that juftice is invincible when properly 
fupported. He (hewed alfo, that a magiftrate who 
watches for the good of the community, (hould in his 
anions always prefer right to popular meafures, and 
in his fpeeches know how to make thofe right mea-> 
fures agreeable, by feparating from them whatever 
may offend. Of the grace and power with which 
he fpoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regulation 
that took place in his confuKhip. Before, thofe of 
the equeftrian order fat mixed with the commonaU 
ty. Marcus Otho in his pr£tor(hip was the firft 
who feparated the knights from the other citizens, 
and appointed them feats which they ftill enjoy *• 
The people looked upon this as a mark of difhonour, 
and hifled and infulted Otho, when he appeared in 
the theatre. The knights, on the other hand, re- 
ceived him with loud plaudits. The people repeat- 
ed their biffing, and the knights their applaufe ; till 
at laft they came to mutual reproaches, and threw 
the whole theatre into the utmoft diforder. Cicero 
being informed of the difturbance, came and called 
the people to the temple of Bellona, where partly 
by reproof, partly by lenient applications, he fo cor- 
reSed them, that they returned to the theatre, loud- 
ly teftified their approbation of Otho's conduft, and 
drove with the knights, which (hould do him the 
moft honour. 

Catiline's confpiracy, which at (irft had been in- 
timidated and difcouraged, began to recover its fpirits. 

* About four years before, under the confuKhip of Pifo and 
Glabrio. But Otho was aot then praetor 3 he was tribune. 

The 
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The accomplices aflembled, and exhorted each othdr 
to begin their operations with vigour before the re. 
turn of Pdmpey, who was faid to be already march* 
ing homewards with his forces. But Catiline's chief 
motive for a6tion was the dependence he had oo 
Sylla's veterans. Though thefe were fcattered all 
over Italy, the greateft and mod warlike part refided 
in the cities of Etniria, and in idea were plundering 
and (haring the wealth of Italy again. They had 
Manlius for their leader, a man who had ferved with 
great diftin6tion under Sylla; and now entering fau 
to Catiline's views, they came to Rotne to affift in 
the approaching elcEtion ; for he folicited the coiU 
fulQiip again, and had refolved to kill Cicero in the 
tumult of that aflembly. 

The gods feemed to prefignify the machinations 
of thefe incendiaries by earthquakes, thunders, and 
apparitions. There were alfo intimations from men, 
true enough in themfelves, but not fufiicient for the 
convi6lion of a perfon of Catiline's quality and 
power. Cicero, therefore, adjourned the day of 
eledion ; and having fummoned Catiline before the 
fenate, examined him upon the informations he had 
received. Catiline believing there were many in the 
fenate who wanted a change, and at the fame time 
being deGrous to (hew his refolution to his accom* 
plices who were prefent, anfwered with a calm firm- 
nefs — " As there are two bodies, one of which is 
•* feeble and decayed, but has a head; the other 
** ftrong and robuft, but is without a head, — what 
•* harm am I doing, if I give a head to the body that 
•* wants it ?" By thefe enigmatical expreffions he 
meant the fenate and the people. Confequently Ci- 
cero was ftill more alarmed. On the day of eleftion 
he put on a coat of mail ; the principal perfons in 
Rome condufted him from his houfe ; and great 
numbers of the youth attended him to the campus 
martins. There he threw back his robe, and (hewed 
part of the coat of mail, on purpofe to point out his 

danger* 
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danger. The people were incenfed^ and iroraediate* 
\y gathered about him ; the confequence of \^hich 
was, that Catiline was thrown out again» and Silanus 
And Murena chofen confuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans wete af- 
fembling for Catiline in Etruria, and the day ap^ 
pointed for carrying the plot into execution ap* 
proached, three of the iirft and greateft perfonages 
in Rome, Marcus Craflus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero's door 
ftbout midnight ; and having called the porter, bade 
him awake his mafter, and tell him who attended. 
Their bufinefs was this: Craflus's porter brought 
him in a packet of letters after fupper, which he 
had received from a perfon unknown. They were 
direded to different perfons ; and there was one for 
Craflus himfelf, but without a name. This only^ 
Craflus read ; and when he found that it informed 
him of a great maflacre intended by Catiline, and 
warned him to retire out of the city^ he did not 
open the reft, but immediately went to wait on Ci- 
cero. For he was not only terrified at the impending 
danger, but he had fome fufpicions to remove, which 
had arifen from his acquaintance with Catiline. Ci- 
cero having confulted with them what was proper to 
be done, aftembled the fenate at break of day, and 
delivered the letters according to the directions, de- 
firing at the fame time that they might be read in 
public. They all gave the fame account of the con- 
spiracy. 

Qulntus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, 
moreover, informed the fenate of the levies that had 
been made in Etruria, and aiTured them that Man- 
iius, with a very confiderable force, was hovering 
about thofe parts, and only waiting for news of an 
infurreflion in Rome. On thefe informations, the 
fenate made a decree, by which all affairs were com- 
mitted to the confuls ; and they were empowered to 
a6t in the manner they Ihould think beft for the pre- 
1 fervation 
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fervation of the commonwealth. This is an edid 
which the fenate feldom ifTue, and never but in fome 
great and imminent danger. 

When Cicero was invefted with this power9 he 
committed the care of things without die city to 
Quintus Metellus, and took the dire£iion of all with- 
in to himfelf. H^ made his appearance every day, 
attended and guarded by fuch a multitude of peo- 
ple, that they filled great part of iht forum. Catiline;^ 
unable to bear any longer delay, determined to re- 
pair to Manlius and his army ; and ordered Marcius 
and Cethegus to take their fwords and to go to Ci- 
cero's houfe early in the morning, where, under pre- 
tence of paying their compliments, they were to fall 
upon him and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman d 
quality, went to Cicero in the night, to inform him 
of his danger, and charged him to be on his guard, 
in particular againft Cethegus. As foon as it was 
light the aflaflins came, and being denied entrance^ 
they grew very infolent and clamorous, which made 
them the more to be fufpeded. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and aflembled' the fe- 
nate in the temple of Jupiter stator, which ftands at 
the entrance of the Fia Sacra^ in the way to the Pa- 
latine Hill. Catiline came among the reft, as with 
a defign to make his defence; but there was not a 
fenator who would fit by him; they all left the bench 
he had taken ; and when he began to fpeak, they 
interrupted him in fuch a manner that he could not 
be heard. 

At length Cicero rofe up, and commanded him to 
depart the city : " For (faid he) while I employ 
" only words, and you weapons, there fhould at 
'• leaft be walls between us.** Catiline, upon this, 
immediately marched out with three hundred men 
well armed, and with i\\t fasces and other enfigns of 
authority, as if he had been a lawful magiftrate. In 
this form he went to Manlius, and having aflembled 
an army of twenty thoufand men^ he marched to the 
2 cities^ 
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citi&s, in order to perfuade them to revolt. Hofti- 
lities being thus openly commenced^ Antony, Cice-^ 
ro's colleague^ was fent againft Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought pro- 
per to leave in Rome^ were kept together and en- 
couraged by Cornelius Lentulus, furnamed Sura, a 
man of noble birth, but bad life. He had been ex« 
pelled the fenate for his debaucheries, but was then 
praetor the fecond time ; for that was a cuftomary 
qualification when ejefted perfohs were to be reftored 
to their places in the fenate*. As to the furname of 
Sura, it is faid to have been given him on this oc- 
cafion : When he was quaeftor in the time of Sylla, 
he had lavifhed away vaft fums of the public money. 
Sylla, incenfed at his behaviour, demanded an ac- 
count of him in full fenate. Lentulus came up in a 
very carelefs and difrefpeftful manner, and faid, " I 
" have no account to give; but I prefent you with 
" the calf of my leg;** which was a common ex- 
preflion among the boys when they miffed their 
flroke at tennis. Hence he had the furname oTSura^ 
which is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. 
Another time, being profecuted for fome great of*, 
fence, he corrupted the judges. When they had 
given their verdift, though he was acquitted only by 
a majority of two, he faid, ^' he had put himfelf to 
*• a needlefs expence in bribing one of thofe judges ; 
" for it would have been fufScient to have had a 
" majority of one." 

Such was the difpofition of this man, who had not 
only been folicited by Catiline, but was moreover 
infatuated with vain hopes, which prognofticators 
and other impoftures held up to them. They forged 
verfes in an oracular form, and brought to bim^ 
as from the books of the Sibyls. Thefe lying pro- 
phecies fignified the decree of fate, ** that three of 

* When a Roman fenator was expelled, an appoinment to 
the praetorial office was a fufficient qualification for him to refume 
Lis feat. Dioo.l. xxxvii. 

Vol. V. U " the 
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^ the Cornelii would be monarchs of Rome.** They 
added, " that two had already fulfilled their def- 
" tiny, Cinna and Sylla; that he was the third Cor- 
^ nelius to whom the Gods now offered the monar- 
** chy; and that he ought by all means to embrace 
^ his high fortune, and not ruin it by delays^ as 
^ Catiline had done/' 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the 
fchemes of Lentulus. He refolved to kill the whole 
fenate, and as many of the other citizens as he pof- 
libly could ; to burn the city ; and to fpare none but 
the fons of Pompey, whom he intended to feize, and 
keep as pledges of his peace with that general : for 
by this time it was ftrongly reported that he was on 
his return from his great expedition. The confpira- 
tors had fixed on a night during the feaft of the sa^ 
tumalia^ for the execution of their enterprize. They 
had lodged arms and combuftible matter in the houfe 
of Cethegus. They had divided Rome into a hun- 
dred parts, and pitched upon the fame number of 
men, each of whom was allotted his quarter to fet 
fire to* As this was to be done by them all at the 
fame moment, they hoped that the conflagration 
would be general ; others were to intercept the wa- 
ter, and kill all that went to feek it. 

While thefc things were preparing, there happen- 
ed to be at Rome two ambafladors from the Allo- 
broges, a nation that had been much opprefled by 
the Romans, and was very impatient under their 
yoke. Lentulus and his party thought thefe ambaf- 
fadors proper perfons to raife commotions in Gaul, 
and bring that country into their intereft, and there- 
fore made them partners in the confpiracy. They 
likewife charged them with letters to their magiftrates 
and to Catiline. To the Gauls they promifed li- 
berty, and they defired Catiline to enfranchife the 
flaves, and march immediately to Rome. Along 
with the ambafladors, they fent one Titus of Crotona, 
to carry the letters to Catiline. But the meafures of 
1 thefc 
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lliefe inconGderate men, who generally confulted 
upon their affairs over their wine, and in company 
with women, were foon difcovered by the indefati-? 
gable diligence, the fober addrefs, and great capacity 
of Cicero. He had his emiflaries in all parts of the 
city, to trace every ftep they took ; and he had, be- 
fides, a fecret correfppndence with many who pre- 
tended to join in the confpiracy ; by which means 
he got intelligence of their treating with thofe 
ftrangers. 

In confequence hereof, he laid an ambufh for the 
Crotonian in the night, and feized him and the let- 
ters; the ambaffadors themfelves privately lending 
him their afliftance*. Early in the morning he aU 
fembled the fenate in the temple of Concord^ where 
he read the letters, and took the depofitions of th& 
witneflfes. Junius Silanus depofed, that feveral per- 
Tons had heard Cethcgus fay, that three confuls and 
four praetors would very foon be killed. The evi- 
dence of Pifo, a man of confular dignity, contained 
circumftances of the like nature. And Caius Sulpi- 
tius, one of the praetors, who was fent to Cethegus*$ 
houfe, found there a great quantity of javelins, 
fwords, poinards, and other arms, all new furbifhed. 
At laft, the fenate giving the Crotonian a promife of 
indemnity, Lentulus faw himfelf entirely detefled^ 
and laid down his office (for he was then praetor): he 
put off his purple robe in the houfe, and took another 
more fuitable to his prefent diflrefs. Upon which, 
both he and his accomplices were delivered to the 
praetors to be kept in cuflody, but not in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were 
waiting without in great numbers for the event of the 
day, Cicero went out and gave them an account of 
it. After which, they condufled him to the houfe 

* Thefe ambaffadors had been folicited by Umbrenus to joia 
bis party. Upon ipature deliberation they thought it fafcll to 
abide by the ftate^ and difcovered the plot to Fabius Sanga, the 
patroD of their nation. 

U2 of 
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of a Friend who lived in his neighbourhood; his own 
being taken up with the women who were then em- 
ployed in the myfterious rites of the goddefs, whom 
the Romans call Bona, or the Good^ and the Greeks 
Gynecea. An annual facrifice is offered her in the 
conful's houfe by his wife and mother; and the vef- 
tal virgins give their attendance. When Cicero was 
retired to the apartments affigned him, with only a 
few friends, he began to confider what punifliment 
he fhould inflift upon the criminals. He was ex- 
tremely loth to proceed to a capital one, which the 
nature of their offence feemed to demand, as well 
by reafon of the mildnefs of his difpofition as for 
fear of incurring the cenfure of making an extrava- 
gant and fevere ufe of his power againft men who 
were of the firfl families^ and had powerful connec- 
tions in Rome. On the other fide, if he gave them 
a more gentle chaftifement, he thought he fliould flill 
have fomething to fear from them. He knew that 
they would never reft with any thing lefs than death, 
but would rather break out into the moft defperate 
villanies, when their former wickednefs was fharpen- 
ed with anger and refentment. Befides, he might 
himfelf be branded with the mark of timidity and 
weaknefs, and the rather becaufe he was generally 
fuppofed not to have much courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a refolution, the wo- 
men who were facrificing obferved an extraordinary 
prefage. When the fire on the altar feemed to be 
extinguifhed, a ftrong and bright flame fuddenly 
broke out of the embers. The other women were 
terrified at the prodigy, but the veftal virgins order- 
ed Terentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him immediate- 
ly, and command him, from them, " boldly to fol- 
" low his beft judgment in the fervice of his country, 
•* becaufe the goddefs, by the brightnefs of this 
" flame, promifed him not only fafety, but glory in 
** his enterprize." Terentia was by no means of a 
meek and timorous difpofition, but had her ambition 

and 
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and (as Cicero him felf fays) took a greater fhare with 
him in politics than fhe permitted him to have in 
domeftic bufinefs. She now informed him of the 
prodigy, and exafperated him againft the criminals. 
His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of 
his philofophical friends, whom he made great ufe of 
in the adminiftration, ftrengthened him in the fame 
purpofe. 

Next day the fenate met to dehberate on the 
punifliment of the confpirators; and Silanus being 
firft afked his opinion, gave it for fending them to 
prifon, and punifliing them in the fevereft manner 
that was poflible. The reft in their order agreed 
with him, till it came to Caius Caefar, who was af- 
terwards diflator. Caefar, then a young man, and 
juft in the dawn of power, both in his meafures and 
his hopes, was taking that road which he continued 
in till he had turned the Roman commonwealth into 
a monarchy. This was not obferved by others ; but 
Cicero had ftrong fufpicions of him. He took care, 
however, not to give him a fufBcient handle againft 
him. Some fay the conful had almoft got the necef- 
fary proofs, and that Caefar had a narrow efcape. 
Others affert, that Cicero purpofely neglefted the in- 
formations that might have been had againft him, 
for fear of his friends and his great intereft: for, 
had Caefar been brought under the fame predicament 
with the confpirators, it would rather have contri- 
buted to fave than to deftroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he 
rofe and declared, '* not for punifhing them capitally, 
" but for confifcating their eftates, and lodging 
" them in any of the towns of Italy that Cicero 
** fhould pitch upon, where they might be kept in 
" chains till Catiline was conquered*.'* To this 
opinion, which was on the merciful fide, and fup- 

* Plutarch fecms here ^o intimate, that after the defeat of Ca- 
tiline, they might be put upon their trial ; but it appears from 
Sallufi and Caefar had no fuch intention. 

U 3 ported 
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ported with great eloquence by him who gave hj 
Cicero himfelf added no fmall weight. For in his 
fpeech he gave the arguments at large for both opi- 
nions, (irft for the former, and afterwards for that 
of Cacfar. And all Cicero's friends, thinking it 
would be lefs invidious for him to avoid putting 
the criminals to death, were for the latter fentence s 
infomuch that even Silanus changed (ides, anc) 
excufed himfelf by faying, he did not mean capital 
punifhment, for that imprifonment was the fevereft 
which a Roman fenator could fuflFer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Luta- 
tins Catulus. He declared for capital punifhment; 
and Cato furrounded him, expreffing in ftrong terms 
his fufpicions of Caefar; which fo rouzed the fpirit 
and indignation of the fenate, that they made a de* 
cree for fending the confpirators to execution. Cae- 
far then oppofed the confifcating their goods ; for he 
faid, it was unreafonable, when they rcjefted the 
mild part of his fentence, to adopt the fevere. As 
the majority ftill infifted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did not put in 
their prohibition; but Cicero himfelf gave up the 
point, and agreed that the goods fhould not be for- 
feited. ^ 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the fenate 
to the criminals, who were not all lodged in otie 
houfe, but in thofe of the feveral praetors. Firft he 
took Lentulus from the Palatine Hill, and led him 
down the Fia Sacra^ and through the middle of the 
forum. The principal perfons in Rome attended the 
conful on all fides, like a guard ; the people flood 
filent at the horror of the fcene ; and the youth look- 
ed on with fear and aftonifhment, as if they were 
initiated that day in fome awful ceremonies of arif- 
tocratic power. When he had paffed the forum^ 
and was come to the prifon, he delivered Lentulus 
to the executioner. Afterwards he brought Cethe- 
gus, and all the reft in their order; and they were 

put 
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put to death. In his return he faw others who were 
in the confpiracy Handing thick in the forum. As 
thefe knew not the fate of their ringleaders, they 
were waiting for night, in order to go to their refcue, 
for they fuppofed them yet alive. Cicero, therefore, 
called out to them aloud. They did live. The Ro- 
mans, who chufe to avoid all inaufpicious words, in 
this manner exprefs death. 

By this time it grew late, and as he paffed throug^i 
the Jorum to go to his own houfe, the people now 
did not conduct him in a (ilent and orderly manner, 
but crowded to hail him with loud acclamations and 
plaudits, calling him the saviour and second founder of 
Home. The ftreets were illuminated * with a multi- 
tude of lamps, and torches placed by the doors. The 
women held out lights from the tops of the houfei^ 
that they might behold, and pay a proper compli- 
ment to the man who was followed with folemnity^ 
by a train of the greateft men in Rome, mod of 
whom had diftinguifhed themfelves by fuccefsful 
wars, led up triumphs, and enlarged the empire 
both by fea and land. All thefe, in their difcourfe 
with each other as they went along, acknowledged 
that Rome was indebted to many generals and great 
men of that age for pecuniary acquifitions, for rich 
fpoils, for power ; but for prefervation and fafety to 
Cicero alone, who bad refcued her from fo great and 
dreadful a danger. Not that his quafhing the en- 
terprize, and puni(hing the delinquents, appeared 
fo extraordinary a thing ; but the wonder was, that 
he could fupprefs the greateft confpiracy that ever 
exifted, with fo little inconvenience to the ftate» 
without the leaft fedition or tumult. For many 
who had joined Catiline, left him on receiving in- 
telligence of the fate of Lentulus and Cethegus; 

* lUomiDatioDs are of high antiquity. They came originally 
from the Do^urnal celebration of religioas mjfteries 3 and on 
that accoaot carried the idea of veneration and refped with 
them. 

U 4 and 
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and that traitor giving Antony battle with the troops 
that remained, was deftroyed with his whole army. 

Yet feme were difpleafed with this condu€t and 
fuccefs of Cicero, and inclined to do him all poffibte 
injury. At the head of this faftion were fome of 
the magiftrates for the enfuing year; Caefar, who 
was to be praetor, and Metcllus and Beftia*, tribunes. 
Thefe laft entering upon their office a few days be- 
fore that of Cicero's expired, woiild not fufFer him 
to addrefs the people. They placed their own 
benches on the rostra^ and only gave him pcrmifiion 
to take the oath upon laying down his officet; after 
which he was to defcend immediately. Accordingly 
when Cicero went up, it was expefted that he would 
take the cuflomary oath ; but filence being made, 
inftead of the ufual form, he adopted one that was 
new and fingular. The purport of it was, that " he 
■** had faved his country, and preferved the empire:** 
and all the people joined it. 

This exafpcrated Caefar and the tribunes ftill 
more; and they endeavoured to create him new 
troubles. Among other things, they propofed a de- 
cree for calling Pompey home with his army, to fup- 
prefs the defpotic power of Cicero. It was happy 
for him, and for the whole commonwealth, that Cato 
was then one of the tribunes ; for he oppofed them 
with an authority equal to theirs, and a reputation 
that was much greater, and confequently broke their 
meafures with eafe. He made a fet fpeech upon 
Cicero's confulfhip, and reprefented it in fo glorious 
a light, that the higheft honours were decreed him ; 
and he was called the father of his country : a mark 
of dillinftion which none ever gained before. Cato 

* Beftia went out of ofiice on the eighth of December. Me- 
tellus and Sextius were tribunes. 

f The confuls took two oaths ; one, on entering into their 
office, that they would ad according to the laws ; the other, on 
quitting it, that they had not aded contrary to the laws. 
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bcftowed that title on him before the people; and 
they confirmed it*. 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubt- 
edly great ; but he rendered himfelf obnoxious and 
burthenfome to many, not by any ill a6tion, but by 
continually praifing and magnifying himfelf. He 
never entered the fenate, the affembly of the people, 
or the courts of judicature, but Catiline and Lentu- 
lus were the burthen of his fong. Not fatisfied with 
this, his writings were fo interlarded with encomiums 
on himfelf, that though his ftyle was elegant and 
delightful, his difcourfes were difgufting and nau- 
feous to the reader ; for the blemifh ftuck to him 
like an incurable difeafe. 

But though he had fuch an infatiable avidity of 
honour, he was never unwilling that others fhould 
have their (hare : for he was entirely free from envy; 
and it appears from his works, that he was moft 
liberal in his praifes, not only of the ancients, but 
of thofe of his own time. Many of his remarkable 
fayings, too, of this nature, are preferved. Thus of 
Ariftotle he faid, " That he was a river of flowing 
" gold;" and of Plato's Dialogues, " That if Ju- 
** piter were to fpeak, he would fpeak as he did." 
Theophraftus he ufed to call his ** particular ^fa- 
** vourite;" and being afked which of Demofthenes's 
orations he thought the beft ? he anfwered, ** the 
•* longed." Some who afFeQed to be zealous ad- 
mirers of that orator, complained, indeed, of Cicero's 
faying, in one of his epiftles, ^^ that Demofthenes 
" fometimes nodded in his orations :" but they for- 
got the many great encomiums he beftowed on him 
in other parts of his works ; and do not confider that 
he gave the title of Philippics to his orations againft 
Mark Antony; which were the moft elaborate he ever 
wrote. There was not one of his cotemporaries, ce- 

* Q. Catulos was the firft who gave him the title. Cato, as 
tribuDc, confirmed it before the people. 
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lebrated either for eloquence or philofophy, whoAr 
fame he did not promote, either by fpeaking or writh- 
ing of him in an advantageous manner. He per- 
fuaded Caefar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus the 
peripatetic, the freedom of Rome. He likewife prq- 
vailed upon the council of Areopagus to make out 
an order, for defiring him to remain at Athens to in« 
ftru& the youth, and not to deprive their city of fucb 
an ornament. There are, moreover, letters ef Cicero'^ 
to Herodes, and others to his fon, in which he dire&s 
them to ftudy philofophy under Cratippus. fiut he 
accufes Gorgias the rhetorician of accuftoming his 
fon to a life of pleafure and intemperance ; and there- 
fore forbids the young man his fociety. Amongft bis 
Greek letters, this, and another to Pelops the Byzan- 
tine, are all that difcover any thing of refentment. 
His reprimand to Gorgias certainly was right and 
proper, if he was the diOblute man he pafTed for ; but 
he betrays an exceflive meannefs in his expoftuiations 
with Pelops, for neglefting to procure him certain 
honours from the city of Byzantium 

Thefe were the effefts of his vanity. Superior 
keenncfs of expreffion, too, which he had at com- 
mand, led him into many violations of decorum. 
He pleaded for Munatius in a certain caufe ; and his 
client was acquitted in confequence of his defence. 
Afterwards Munatius profecuted Sabinus, one of 
Cicero's friends; upon which, he was fo much 
tranfported with anger as to fay, " Thinkeft thou 
** it was the merit of thy caufe that faved thee, and 
•* not rather the cloud which I threw over thy 
** crimes, and which kept them from the fight of 
" the court." He had fucceeded in an encomium 
on Marcus Craffus from the rostrum ; and a few days 
after as publicly reproached him. " What !" faid 
Craffus, ** did you not lately praife me in the place 
** where you nowftand?" * True;* anfwered Ci- 
cero, • but I did it by way of experiment, to fee 
^ what I could make of a bad fubje6i.* Craflbs 
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had once affirmed, that none of his family ever lived 
above thrcefcore years; but afterwards wanted to 
contradi6l it, and faid, " What could I be think^^^ 
^' ing of when I afferted fuch a thing?" ^ Yoa 

• knew/ faid Cicero, * that fuch an aflertion 

• would be very agreeable to the people of Rome.* 
Craflus happened, one day, to profefs himfelf muck 
pleafed with that maxim of the Stoics, "*The good 
" man is always rich." ' I imagine,' faid Cicero, 

• there is another more agreeable to you, All things 

• belong to the prudent.*^ For Craffus was notorioufl/ 
covetous. Craflus had two fons, one of whom re«. 
fembled a man called Accius fo much, that his mo^ 
ther was fufpefted of an intrigue with him. This 
young man (poke in the fenate with great applaufe^ 
and Cicero being afked what he thought of him, an«» 
fwered in Greek axios Crassouf^ When Craflus waa 
going to fet out for Syria, he thought it better to 
leave Cicero as his friend than his enemy, and there*- 
fore addrefled him one day in an obliging manner, 
and told him he would come and fup with him. Ci^- 
cero accepted the offer witlf equal politenefs. A few 
days after, Vatinius likewife applied to him by his 
friends, and defired a reconciliation, "What!" faid 
Cicero, " does Vatinius too want to fup with me ?*• 
Such were his jefts upon Craflus. Vatinius had fcro- 
phulous tumours in his neck; and one day when he 
was pleading, Cicero called him " a tumid orator." 
An account was once brought Cicero that Vatinius 
was dead ; which being afterwards contradified, he 
faid, " May vengeance feize the tongue that told the 
«• lie!" When Caefar propofed a decree for diftribut- 
ing the lands in Campania among the foldiers, many 



* tjecilx ttvat % so^H, The Greek sf>^s fignifies cud 
ihrewd, pradeat, as well «8 wife; and in any of the formdr ao 
ceptations the ftoic maxim was applicable to CraiTus. Tbiia 
frugit in Latin, is ufed indifferently either for faving prudence, 
or for fober wifdom. 

f An ill-mannered pnn, which fignifiea either that the yoong 
maa was worthy of Craflus, or that he was the foo of Acdos. 

of 
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of the fenators were difpleafed at it; and Lucius Gel- 
lius, in particular, who was one of the oldeft of 
them, faid, * That Iball never be while I live.' 
•• Let us wait a while, then/' faid Cicero,; "for 
•* Gellius requires no very long credit.'* There was 
one Odavius who had it objeded to him that he 
was an African. One day, when Cicero was plead- 
ing, this man faid he could not hear him. '* That 
** is fomewhat ftrange,** faid Cicero; ** for you are 
•* not without a hole in your ear*.'* When MeteU 
lus Nepos told him, '* that he had ruined more as 
* an evidence than he had faved as an advocate •• 
" I grant it," faid Cicero, " for I have more truth 
•* than eloquence." A young man, who lay under 
the imputation of having given his father a poifoned 
cake, talking in an infolent manner, and threatening 
that Cicero fhould feel the weight of his reproaches, 
Cicero anfwered, " I had much rather have them 
" than your cake." Publius Seftius had taken Ci- 
cero, among others, for his advocate, in a caufe of 
fome importance ; and yet he would fuffer no man 
to fpeak but himfelf. When it appeared that he 
would be acquitted, and the judges were giving 
their verdifl, Cicero called to him, and faid, " Sef- 
** tius, make the heft ufe of your time to-day, for 
•* to-morrow you will be out of office t." Publius 
Cotta, who affefled to be thought an able lawyer, 
though he had neither learning nor capacity, being 
called in as a witnefs in a certain caufe, declared 
he knew nothing of the matter. " Perhaps," 
faid Cicero, " you think I am afking you fome 
" queftion in law." Metellus Nepos, in fome dif- 
ference with Cicero, often afking him, " Who is 
" jjour father ?" be replied, ^ Your mother has 

* A mark of flavery amongft fome nations ; but the Africans 
wore pendants in their cars by way of ornament. 

t Probably, Seftius, not being a profcfled advocate, would 
not be employed to fpeak for any body elfej and therefore Ci- 
cero meant that he ihould indulge his vanity in fpeaking for 
bimfelf. 

* made 
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! made it much more difficult for you to anfwer 
* that queftion.* »For his mother had not the mod 
unfullied reputation. This Metellus was himfelf a 
man of a light unbalanced mind. He fuddenly 
quitted the tribunitial office, and failed to Pompey 
in Syria ; and when he was there, he returned in a 
manner ftill more abfurd. When his preceptor 
Fhilagrus died, he buried him in a pompous man- 
ner, and placed the figure of a crow in marble 
on his monument*. "This,** faid Cicero, "was 
•* one of the wifeft things you ever did ; for your 
•* preceptor has taught you rather to fly than to 
•' fpeakt." Marcus Appius having mentioned irf 
the introdu6lion to one of his pleadings, that his 
friend had defired him to try every refourcc of care, 
eloquence, and fidelity in his caufe, Cicero faid, 
" What a hard-hearted man you are, not to do 
•* any one thing that your friend has defired of 
" you!'* 

It feems not foreign to the bufinefs of an ora- 
tor, to ufe this cutting raillery againft enemies 
or opponents; but his employing it indifcriminate- 
ly, merely to raife a laugh, rendered him extremely 
obnoxious. To give a few inftances: he ufed to 
call Marcus Aquilius, Adrastus^ becaufe he had 
two fons-in-law, who were both in exile J. Lucius 
Cotta, a great lover of wine, was cenfor when 
Cicero folicited the confulfliip. Cicero, in the courfe 
of his canvafs, happening to be thirfty, called for 
water, and faid to his friends, who flood round him 
as he drank, ** You do well to conceal me, for you 
" are afraid that the cenfor will call me to an account 
" for drinking water." Meeting Voconius one day 

* It was ufual amongll the ancients to place emblematic fi- 
gures on the monuments of thede^d; and thefe were either fuch 
inOruments as reprefented the profeffion of the deceafed^ or fuch 
animals as refembled them in difpofition. 

f Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions. 

X Becaufe Adraftus had married his daughters to Eteocles 
9nd Polynicesj who were both exiled. 

with 
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with three daughters^ who wet^ very pUin woitietti 
he cried out. 

On this conception Phosbus never smiled*^ 

Marcus Gellius, who was fuppofed to be of fer« 
vile extrafiion, happened to read fome letters iq 
the fenate with a loud and firong voice; ** Do not 
•* be furprifed at it, faid Cicero, •* for there have 
•* been public criers in his family/* Fauftus, the 
ink of Sylla the di^tor, who had profcribed greal 
UMinbers of Romansj having run deep in debt, and 
wafted great part of his ellate, was obliged to put 
up public bills for the fale of it. Upon which, Ci- 
cero faid, ** 1 like thefe bills much better than hit 
•« father's." 

Many hated him for thefe keen farcafms; which 
encouraged Clodius and his fafiion to form their 
fchemes againft him. The occafion was this: Clo^ 
dius, who was of a noble family, young and adven- 
turous, entertained a paffion for Pompeiat the wife 
of C^efar. This induced him to get privately into 
the houfe; which he did in the habit of a female 
Oiufician. The women were offering in Cefar's 
houfe that myfterious facrifice which is kept from 
the fight and knowledge of men. But, though no 
man is fuffered to aflift in it, Clodius, who was 
very young, and had his face yet fmooth, hoped to 
pafs through the women to Pompeia undifcovered* 
As he entered a great houfe in the night, he was 
puzzled to find his way; and one of the women 
belonging to Aurelia, Caefar's mother, feeing him 
wandering up and down, alked him his name. Be- 
ing now forced to fpeak, he faid he was feeking 
Abra, one of Pompeia's maids. The woman, per- 
ceiving it was not a female voice, (hrieked out, and 
called the matrons together. They immediately 

* A verft of Sophodet, fpeaklog of Laius, the father of 
CEdipas. 

made 
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Inade fad the doors, and, fearching the whole houfe^ 
found Clodius fculking in the apartment of the maid 
who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noife, Caefar divorced 
Pompeia, and profecuted Clodius for that a& of 
impiety. Cicero was at that time his friend ; for^ 
during the confpiracy of Catiline, he had been 
ready to give him all the afliftance in his power; 
and even attended as one of his guards. Clodius 
infifted in his defence that he was not then at Rome, 
but a confiderable diftance in the country. But 
Cicero attefted that he came that very day to his 
houfe, and talked with him about fome particular 
bufinefs. This was, indeed, matter of faft; yet 
probably it was not fo much the influence of truths 
as the neceffity of fatisfying his wife Terentia, that 
induced him to declare it: fhe hated Clodius on 
account of his fifler Clodia ; for Ihe was perfuaded 
that lady wanted to get Cicero for her hufband; 
and that fhe managed the defign by one TuUua. 
As TuUus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and 
likewife conflantly paid his court to Clodia, who 
was his neighbour, that circumftance flrengthened 
her fufpicions, Befides, Terentia was a woman of 
an imperious temper, and, having an afcendant over 
her hufband, fhe put him upon giving evidence 
againll Clodius. Many other perfons of honour 
alleged againfl him the crimes of perjury, of fraud» 
of bribing the people, and corrupting the women. 
Nay, LucuUus brought his maid-fervants to prove 
that Clodius had a criminal commerce with his own 
fifler, who was the wife of that nobleman. This 
was the youngefl of the fitters. And it was gene- 
rally believed that he had connexions of the fame 
kind with his other fitters ; one of which, named 
Tertia, was married to Martins Rex; and the other, 
Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter was called 
Quadrantariay becaufeone of her lovers palmed upon 
her a purfe of fmall brafs money, inftead of filver; 

the 
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the fmalleft brafs coin being called a Quadrans. It 
was on this fifter's account that Clodius was moft 
cenfured. As the people fet themfelves both againft 
the witneffes and the profecutors, the judges were fo 
terrified, that they thought it ncceflary to place a 
guard about the court; and moft of them con- 
founded the letters upon the tablets*. He feemed, 
however, to be acquitted by the majority ; but it 
was faid to be through pecuniary applications* 
Hence Catulus, when he met the judges, faid, 
** You were right in defiring a guard for your de- 
** fence ; for you were afraid that fomebody would 
*' take the money from you." And when Clodius 
told Cicero that the judges did not give credit to 
his depofition; "Yes," faid he, " five-and-twenty 
*' of them believed me, for fo many condemned 
** you; nor did the other thirty believe you, for 
" they did not acquit you till they had received 
** your money." As to Caefar, when he was called 
upon, he gave no teftimony againft Clodius; nor 
did he affirm that he was certain of any injury done 
his bed. He only faid, " He had divorced Pompeia, 
*' becaufe the wife of Caefar ought not only to be 
" clear of fuch a crime, but of the very lufpicion 
« of it." 

After Clodius had efcaped this danger, and was 
elefted tribune of the people, he immediately at- 
tacked Cicero, and left neither circumftance nor 
perfon untried to ruin him. He gained the people 
by laws that flattered their inclinations, and the con- 
fuls by decreeing them large and wealthy provinces; 
for Pifo was to have Macedonia, and Galbinius Sy- 
ria. He regiftered many mean and indigent per- 
fons as citizens; and armed a number of flaves for 
his conftant attendants. Of the great triumvirate, 
CrafTus was an avowed cncmv to Cicero, Pompey 
indifferently carefled both parties, and Caefar was 
going to fet out upon his expedition to Gaul. 
* See the note on the parallel palfage in the life of Caefar. 

Though 
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Though the latter was not his friend, but rather 
fufpefted of enmity (ince the affair of Catiline, it was 
to him that he applied. The favour he afked of him» 
was, that he would take him as his lieutenant ; and 
Cxfar granted it*. Clodius perceiving that Cicero 
would, by this means, get out of the reach of his tri- 
bunitial power, pretended to be inclined to a recon- 
ciliation. He threw moft of the blame of the late 
difference on Terentia ; and fpoke always of Cicero 
in terms of candour, not like an adverfary vindic- 
tively inclined, but as one friend might complain of 
another. This removed Cicero's fears fo entirely t, 
that he gave up the lieutenancy which Caefar had in* 
dulged him with, and began to attend to bufinefs as 
before. 

Csefar was fo much piqued at this proceedings 
that he encouraged Clodius againft him, and drew 
off Pompey entirely from his intereft. He declared, 
too, before the people, that Cicero, in his opinion, 
had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all juf<« 
tice and law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus to 
death, without any form of trial. This was the charge 
which he was fummoned to anfwer. Cicero then 
put on mourning, let his hair grow, and, with every 
token of diftrefs, went about to fupplicate the pea* 
pie. Clodius took care to meet him every where in . 
the ftreets, with his audacious and infolent crew, 
who infulted him on his change of drefs, and often 
difturbed his applications, by pelting him with dirt 
and ftones. However, almoft all the equeftrian order 
went into mourning with him; and no fewer than 
twenty thoufand young men, of the beft families, at- 
tended him with their hair diflievelled, and intrcat- 

* Crcero fays that this lieutenancy was a voluntary offer of 
Cafar's. Ep. ad Att. 

t It docs not appear that Cicero waa influenced by this con- 
duA of Clodius: he had always exprefled an indifference to the 
lieutenancy that was offered to him by Csefar. £p. ad Att. 
Lib. ii. 18. 

Vol. V. X cd 
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td the people for him. Afterwards the fenate met, 
with an intent to decree that the people Ihould 
change their habits, as in times of public mourning. 
But, as the confuls oppofed it, and Clodius befet the 
houfe with his armed band of ruffians, many of the 
fenators ran out, rending their garments^ and ex« 
claiming againft the outrage. 

But this fpe^cle excited neither compaflion nor 
(hame; and it appeared that Cicero muft either go 
into exile, or decide the difpute with the fword. In 
this extremity he applied to Pompey for affiftance; 
but he had purpofely abfented himfelf, and remain^ 
ed at his Alban villa. Cicero firft fent his fon-in* 
law Pifo to him, and afterwards went himfelf. When 
Pompey was infofitied of his arrival, he could not 
bear to look him iti the face. He was confounded 
at the thought of an interview with his injured friend^ 
who had fought fuch battles for him, and rendered 
him fo many fervices in the courfe of his adminiftra^ 
tion : but being now fon-in-law to Caefar, he facri-* 
ficed his former obligations to that connexion, and 
went out at a back-door, to avoid his prefence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deferted, had recourfe 
to the confuls. Gabinius always treated him rude<i^ 
ly ; but Pifo behaved with fome civility. He ad- 
vifed him to withdraw from the torrent of Clodius's 
rage ; to bear this change of the times with patience^ 
and to be once more the faviour of his country, 
which, for his fake, was in all this trouble and com*** 
motion. 

After this anfwer, Cicero confulted with his 
friends. LucuUus advifed him to ftay, and aflured 
him he would be victorious. Others were of opi-* 
nion, that it was heft to fly, becaufe the people 
would foon be defirous of his return, when they 
were weary of the extravagance and madnefs of 
Clodius. He approved of this lad advice; and 
taking a ftatue of Minerva, which he had long kept 

in 
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in his houfe with great devotion, he carried it to 
the capitol, and dedicated it there, with this infcrip-* 
tion ; " To Minerva, the Proteftrefs of Rome." 
About midnight he privately quitted the city; and> 
with feme friends who attended to conduft him, took 
his route on foot through Lucania, intending to pafs 
from thence to Sicily. 

It was no fooner known that he was fled, than 
Clodius procured a decree of banifhment againft him, 
which prohibited him fire and water, and admiilion 
into any houfe within five hundred miles of Italy. 
But fuch was the veneration the people had for Ci- 
cero, that in general there was no regard paid to the 
decree: they (hewed him every fort of civility, and 
conduced him on his way with the moft cordial at- 
tention. Only at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, 
now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily^ 
who owed particular obligations to him, and, among 
other things, bad an appointment under him, when 
conful, as furveyor of the works, now refufed to ad- 
mit him into his houfe; but, at the fame time, ac- 
quainted him that he would appoint a place in the 
country for his reception. And Caius Virginius% 
the prator of Sicily, though indebted to Cicero for 
confiderable fervices, wrote to forbid him entrance 
into that ifland. 

Difcouraged at thefe inftances of ingratitude, 
he repaired to Brundufium, where he embarked for 
Dyrrhachium. At firft he had a favourable gale, 
but the next day the wind turned about, and drove 
him back to port. He fet fail, however, again, as 
foon as the wind was fair. It is reported, that when 
he was going to land at Dyrrhachium, there hap- 
pened to be an earthquake, and the fea retired to a 
great diftance from the fhore. The diviners inferred 
that his exile would be of no long continuance, for 
thefe were tokens of a fudden change. Great num- 
bers of people came to pay their refpeSs to him; and 
♦ Some copies have it Firgilius. 

X2 the 
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the cities of Greece ftrove which fliould fficw him 
the greateft civilities ; yet he continued dejefted and 
difconfolate. Like a pafiionate lover, he often caft 
a longing look towards Italy, and behaved with a 
littlenefs of fpirit, which could not have been ex- 
pefted from a man that had enjoyed fuch opportu- 
nities of cultivation from letters and philofophy. 
Nay, he had often defired his friends not to call him 
an orator, but a philofopher ; becaufe he had made 
philofophy his bufinefs, and rhetoric only the inftru- 
ment of his political operations. But opinion* has 
great power to efface the tinftures of philofophy, 
and infufe the paflions of the vulgar into the minds 
of ftatefmen, who have a neceffary conneftion and 
commerce with the multitude ; unlefs they take care 
fo to engage in every thing extrinfic, as to attend to 
the bufinefs only, without imbibing the paflions that 
arc the common confequence of that bufinefs. 

After Clodius had banifhed Cicero, he burnt his 
villas^ and his houfe in Rome; and on the place 
where the latter flood, ere fled a temple to liberty. 
His goods he put up to au6\ion; and the crier gave 
notice of it every day, but no buyer appeared. By 
thefe means he became formidable to the patricians; 
and having drawn the people with him into the moft 
audacious infolence and effrontery, he attacked Pom- 
pey, and called in queflion feme of his afts and 
ordinances in the wars. As this expofed Pompey to 
fome reflexions, he blamed himfelf gready for 
abandoning Cicero, and, entirely changing his plan, 
took every means for effeQing his return. As Clo- 
dius conflantly oppofed them, the fenate decreed that 
no public bufinefs of any kind fhould be difpatched 
by their body, till Cicero was recalled. 

In the confulfhip of Lentulus, the fedition in- 
creafed; fome of the tribunes were wounded in the 

* Ao|« iignifies not only opinion^ but glory ^fame^ and, by an 
ealy figure, a faffiou for fame. The reader will cbufe which fenfe 
be thinks befi. 

forum; 
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forum; and Quintus, the brother of Cicero, was 
left for dead among the flain. The people began 
now to change their opinion ; and Annius Milo, one 
of the tribunes, was the firft who ventured to call 
Clodius to anfwer for his violation of the public 
peace. Many of the people of Rome, and of the 
neighbouring cities, joined Pompey; with whofe af- 
fiftance he drove Clodius out of the forum; and then 
he fummoned the citizens to vote. It is faid that no- 
thing was ever carried among the commons with fo 
great unanimity; and the fenate, endeavouring to 
give ftill higher proofs of their attachment to Cice- 
ro, decreed that their thanks fliould be given the cides 
which had treated him with kindnefs and refpe£t dur- 
ing his exile; and that his town and country houfes, 
which Clodius had demoliflied, ihould be rebuilt at 
the public charge*. 

Cicero returned fixteen months after his banilh- 
ment; and fuch joy was exprefled by the cities, fo 
much eagernefs to meet him by all ranks of people^ 
that his own account of it is lefs than the truth, 
though he faid, that ** Italy had brought him on 
•• her ihoulders to Rome/* Craffus, who was hi8 
enemy before his exile, now readily went to meet 
bim, and was reconciled. In this, he faid, he was 
willing to oblige his fon Publius, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his op- 
portunity, when Clodius was abfentt, went up with 
a great company to the capitol, and deftroyed the 
t^ibunitial tables, in which were recorded all the 
ads in Clodius*s time. Clodius loudly complained 
of this proceeding; but Cicero anfwered, "That 

* The confuls decreed for rebuilding his hoafe io Rome near 
11,0001.; for his Tufculan villa near 3,000l.; and for his For- 
rnian villa about half that fum ; which Cicero called a very fcanty 
eftimate. 

t Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was 
prefent; but Caius, the brother of Clodius, being praetor^ by hit 
means they were refcued out of the hands of Cicero. 

X 3 •• his 
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*^ his appointment as tribune was irregular, becauie 
^* he was of a patrician family, and confequently all 
** his ads were invalid/' Cato was difpleafed, and 
oppofed Cicero in this affertion. Not that he praifed 
Ciodius; on the contrary, he was extremely oflFend- 
ed at his adminidration; but he reprefented, ** Thai 
•' it would be a violent ftretch of prerogative for the 
** fenate to annul fo many decrees and ads, among 
" which were his own commiflion, and his regula* 
i* tions at Cyprus and Byzahtium.** The differ* 
ence which this produced between Cato and Cicero 
did not come to an abfolute rupture; it only leflen- 
cd the warmth of their friendfhip. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius; and being ar- 
raigned for the fad, he chofe Cicero for his advo* 
cate. The fenate fearing that the prpfecution of a 
man of Milo's fpirit and reputation might produce 
fome tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to pre- 
fide at this and the other trials, and to provide both for 
the peace of the city and the courts of juftice. In 
confequence of which, he pofted a body of foldiers 
in the forum before day, and fecured every part of 
it. This made Milo apprehenfive that Cicero would 
be difconcerted at fo unufual a fight, and lefs able to 
plead. He therefore perfuaded him to come in a 
litter to the forum, and to repofe himfelf there till the 
judges were aflembled, and the court filled : for he 
was not only timid in war, but he had his fear when 
he fpoke in public ; and in many caufes he fcarcely 
left trembling even in the height and vehemence of 
his eloquence. When he undertook to affift in the 
defence of Licinius Muraena*, againft the profecu- 
tion of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortenfius, 
who had already fpoken with great applaufe; for 
which reafon he fat up all night to prepare himfelf: 



* Maraena had retained three advocates, Hortenfius, Marcos 
Craifus, and Cicero. 

but 
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but the watching and application hurt him fo much, 
that he appeared inferior to his rival. 

When he came out of the litter to open the caufc 
of Milo, and faw Pompey feated on high, as in 
a camp, and weapons gliftering all around ihtforum^ 
he was fo confounded that he could hardly begin his 
oration. He (hook, and his tongue faultered ; though 
Milo attended the trial with great courage, and had 
difdained to let his hair grow, or to put on mourn* 
ing. Thefe circumftances contributed not a little 
to his condemnation. As for Ci.'rero, his trembling 
was imputed rather to his anxiety for his friend than 
to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priefts called Au- 
gurs, in the room' of young Craflus, who was killed 
in the Parthian war. Afterwards, the province of 
Cilicia was allotted to him; and he failed thither 
with an army of twelve thoufand foot, and two thou- 
fand fix hundred horfe. He had it in charge to bring 
Cappadocia to fubmit to king Ariobarzanes ; which 
he performed to the fatisfaBion of all parties, with^ 
out having recourfe to arms: and finding the 
Cilicians elated on the mifcarriage of the Romans in 
Parthia, and the commotions in Syria, he brought 
them to order by the gentlenefg of his government. 
He refufed the prefents which the neighbouring 
princes offered him. He excufed the province from 
finding him a public table ; and daily entertained at 
hi3 own charge perfons of honour and learning, not 
with magnificence indeed, but with elegance and 
propriety. He had no porter at his gate, nor did 
any man ever find him in bed ; for he rofe early in 
the morning, and kindly received thofe who came 
to pay their court to him, either (landing or walking 
before his door. We are told, that he never caufed 
any man to be beaten with rods, or to have his gar-<^ 
ments rent*; never gave opprobrious language in 

bis 

• Thii mark of ienominy was of great antiqaitT. " Wberc- 
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his anger, nor added infult to puni(hment« He re« 
covered the public money vbich had been embez* 
zled, and enriched the cities with it. At the fame 
time, he was fatisfied if thofe who had been guilty of 
fuch frauds made reftitution; and he fixed no mark 
of infamy upon them. 

He had alfo a tafte of war; for he routed the bands 
of robbers that had poflefled themfelves of Mount 
Amanus, and was faluted by his army Imperator on 
that account*. Caeciliust, the orator, having dc- 
fired him to fend him fome panthers from Cilicia, 
for his games at Rome, in his anfwer he could not 
forbear boafting of his achievements. He faid, 
** There were no panthers left in Cilicia. Thofe 
^* animals, in their vexation to find that they were 
•* the only objcfts of war, while every thing elfc was 
•* at peace, were fled into Caria.** 

In his return from his province, he (lopped at 
Rhodes, and afterwards made fome (lay at Athens ; 
which he did with great pleafure, in remembrance 
of the converfations he formerly had there. He had 
now the company of all that were mod famed for eru- 
dition; and vifited his former friends and acquaint- 
ance. After he had received all due honours and 
marks of efteem from Greece, he pafTed on to Rome, 
where he found the fire of diffention kindled, an4 
every thing tending to a civil war. 

When the fenate decreed him a triumph, he faid, 
** he had rather follow Cxfar's chariot wheels in his 
•' triumph, if a reconciliation could be e(fe£led be- 

'' fore Hannn took David^s fervants, and (baved off one half of 
*' their beards, and cut off their garments to the middle^ even 
'< to their buttocks, and fent them away.** 2 Sam. x. 4. 

* He not only received this mark of didindion, bat public 
thankfgivings were ordered at Rome for his fuccefs; and tho 
people went near to decree him a triumph. His fervices, there- 
lore, muft have been confiderable; and Plutarch feems to men- 
tion them too (lightly. 

t Not Caecilius, but Caelius. He was then aedile, and wanted 
the panthers for his public (bows. 

«• tween 
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«• tween him and Pompcy/' And in private he 
tried every trifling and conciliating method^ by 
writing to Caefar, and intreating Pompey. After it 
came to an open rupture, and Cxfar was on bis marcK 
to Rome, Pompey did not cbufe to wait for him, 
but retired, with numbers of the principal citizens 
in his train. Cicero did not attend him in his 
flight ; and, therefore, it was believed that he would 
join Csfar. It is certain that he fluctuated greatly 
in his opinion, and was in the utmoft anxiety. For 
he fays, in his epiftles. " Whither fliall I turn? 
** Pompey has the more honourable caufe; but 
^* Caefar manages his affairs with the greateft addrefs, 
<* and is mod able to fave himfelf and his friends. 
<^ In fiiort, I know whom to avoid, but not whom 
^ to feek.** At laft, one Trebatius, a friend of Cae- 
far's, fignified to him by letter, that Caefar thought 
he had reafon to reckon him of his fide, and to con- 
£der him as partner of his hopes. But if his age 
would not permit it, he might retire into Greece, 
and live there in tranquillity, without any connedioQ 
with either party. Cicero was furprifed that Caefar 
did not write himfelf, and anfwered angrily, ** That 
^^ he would do nothing unworthy of his political 
** charafter.'' Such is the account we have of the 
matter in his epiftles. 

However, upon Caefar's marching for Spain, he 
croffed the fea, and repaired to Pompey* His ar- 
rival was agreeable to the generality; but Cato 
blamed him privately for taking this meafure. ** As 
'* for me," faid he, " it would have been wrong 
•* to leave that party which I embraced from the 
" beginning ; but you might have been much more 
^* ferviceable to your country and your friends, if 
^ you had ftayed at Rome, and accommodated 
•' yourfelf to events. Whereas, now, without any 
" reafon or neceffity, you have declared yourfelf an 
*< enemy to Caefar, and are come to fliare in the 
'^ danger with which you had nothing to do." 

Thefe 
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Tbefe arguments made Cicero change bis opi- 
nion, efpecially when he found that Pompey did 
not employ him upon any confiderable fervice* It 
is true, no one is to be blamed for this but him- 
felf ; for he made no fecret of his repenting. He 
difparaged Pompey's preparations; he infinuated 
his diflike of his counfels, and never fpared his jefis 
upon his allies. He was not^ indeed, inclined to 
laugh himfelf; on the contrary, he walked about 
the camp with a very folemn countenance; but he 
often made others laugh, though they were little in- 
clined to it. Perhaps, it may not be amifs to give a 
few inftances. When Domitius advanced a man 
who had no turn for war, to the rank of captain, and 
ailigned for his reafon that he was an honeft and 
prudent man; ** Why then," faid Cicero, " do 
" you not keep him for governor to your children?* 
When fome were commending Theophanes the 
Lefbian, who was dire6lor of the board of works, 
for confoling the Rhodians on the lofs of their fleet, 
" See," faid Cicero, " what it is to have a Greciaa 
•* direflor!" When Caefar was fuccefsful in almoft 
every inftance, and held Pompey, as it were, befieg*. 
ed, Lentulus faid, he was informed that Csfar's 
friends looked very four. " You mean, I fuppofe," 
faid Cicero, " that they are out of humour with him." 
One Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told them, 
a report prevailed at Rome, that Pompey was 
blocked up in his camp: ** Then," faid Cicero, 
" you took a voyage on purpofe too fee it.'* After 
Pompey's defeat, Nonnius faid, there was room yet 
for hope, for there were feven eagles left in the 
camp. Cicero anfwered, ** That would be good 
" encouragement if we were to fight with jack- 
** daws." When Labienus, on the ftrengih of fome 
oracles, infifted that Pompey mud be conqueror at 
laft; *'By this oracular generalfliip," faid Cicero, 
" we have loft our camp.** 

After 
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After the battle of Pharfalia (in which he was not 

Srefent, on account of his ill health) and after the 
ight of Pompey, Cato, who had confiderable forces, 
and a great fleet at Dyrrhachium, defired Cicero to 
uke the command, becaufe his confular dignity gave 
him a legal title to it. Cicero, however, not only 
declined it, but abfolutely refufed taking any farther 
ihare in the war. Upon which young Pompey and 
his friends called him traitor, drew their fwords, 
and would certainly have difpatched him, had not 
Cato interpofed, and conveyed him out of the 
camp. 

He got fafe to Brundufium, and flayed there fome 
time in expe6lation of Caefar, who was detained by 
his affairs in Afia and £^pt. When he heard that 
the conqueror was arrived at Tarentum, and defign- 
ed to proceed from thence by land to Brundufium, 
he fet out to meet him ; not without hope, nor yet 
without fome fhame and relu8ance at the thought 
of trying how he flood in the opinion of a vi6loriou« 
enemy before fo many witneffes; He had no occa- 
fion, however, either to do^or to fay any thing be- 
neath his dignity. Caefar no fooner beheld him, at 
fome confideraole diflance, advancing before the 
refl, than he difmounted, and ran to embrace him ; 
after which, he went on difcourfing with him alone 
for many furlongs. He continued to treat him with 
great kindnefs and refpefl; infomuch that when he 
pad written an encomium on Cato, which bore the 
name of that great man, Caefar, in his anfwer, en- 
titled Anticato^ praifed both the eloquence and con- 
duft of Cicero ; and faid he greatly refembled Peri- 
cles and Theramenes. 

When Quintus Ligarius was profecuted for bear- 
ing arms againfl Caefar, and Cicero had undertaken 
to plead his cau(e, Caefar is reported to have faid, 
** Why may we not give ourfelves a pleafure which 
" we have not enjoyed fo long, that of heariqg Ci- 
^ cero fpeak ; fince I have already taken my refolu- 

" tion 
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^^ tion as to Ligarius, vho is clearly a bad man^ as 
•* well as my enemy ?'* But he was greatly moved 
when Cicero began ; and his fpeech» as it proceeded^ 
had fuch a variety of pathos, fo irreliftible a charnit 
that his colour often changed ; and it was evident 
that his mind was torn with confli6iing paflions. At 
laft, when the orator touched on the battle of Phar- 
falia, he was fo extremely afFe6led, that his whole 
frame trembled, and he let drop fome papers out of 
his hand. Thus conquered by the force of eio« 
quence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth beiqg changed into a mo« 
narchy, Cicero withdrew from the fcene of public 
buGnefs, and beftowed his leifure on the young men 
who were defirous to be in(lru£led in philofophy. 
As thefe were of the beft families, by his intereft 
with them, he once more obtained great authority 
in Rome. He made it his bufmefs to compofe and 
tranflate philofophical dialogues, and to render the 
Greek terms of logic and natural philofophy into the 
Roman language. For it is faid, that he firft, or 
principally, at lead, gave Latin terms for thefe 
Greek vfords, pkaniasia^ ([imagination] ^nca^a^Aedi^ 
[affent] epoche^ [doubt] catalepsh^ fcomprehenfionl 
atomos, [atom] aineres, [indivifiblej kenon^ [void] 
and many fuch other terms in fcience ; contriving 
either by metaphorical expreffion, or ftrid tranfla* 
tion, to make them intelligible and familiar to the 
Romans. His ready turn for poetry afforded him 
amufement ; for, we are told, when he was intent 
upon it, he could make five hundred verfes in one 
night. As in this period he fpent moft of his time 
at his Tufculan villa^ he wrote to his friends, *' that 
" he led the life of Laertes;'* cither by way of 
raillery, as his cuftom was, or from an ambitious 
defire of public employment, and difcontent in his 
prefent fituation. Be that as it may, he rarely went 
to Rome; and then only to pay his court to Cxfar. 
He was always one of the firft to vote him additional 

honours ; 
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honours ; and forward to fay fomething new of him 
dind his adions. Thus, when Caefar ordered Pom- 
pey's ftatues, which had been pulled down, to be 
ercfted again, Cicero faid, " That, by this aft of 
*' humanity, in fetting up Pompey's ftatues, he had 
•• eftablifhed his own." 

It is reported that he had formed a defign to write 
the hiftory of his own country, in which he would 
have interwoven many of the Grecian affairs, and in* 
ferted not only their fpeeches, but fables. But he 
-was prevented by many difagreeable circumftances, 
both public and privafte; into moil of which he 
brought himfelf by his own indifcretion : for, in 
.the firft place, he divorced his wife Terentia. The 
reafons he affigned, were, that (he had negle8ed 
him during the war ; and even fent him out without 
neceflaries. Befides, after his return to Italy, fhe 
behaved to him with little regard, and did not wait 
on him during his long ftay at Brundufium. Nay, 
when his daughter, at that time very young, took 
fo long a journey to fee him, flie allowed her but an 
indifferent equipage, and infufficient fupplies. In* 
deed, according to his account, his houfe was be- 
come naked and empty, through the many debts 
which fhe had contrafted. Thefe were the moft fpe- 
cious pretences for the divorce. Terentia, however, 
denied all thefe charges; and Cicero himfelf made 
a full apology for her, by marrying a younger wo- 
man not long after. . Terentia faid, he took her 
merely for her beauty; but his freedman Tyro af- 
firms that he married her for her wealth, that it 
might enable him to pay his debts. She was, indeed, 
very rich, and her fortune was in the hands of Cice- 
ro, who was left her guardian. As his debts were 
great, his friends and relations perfuaded him to mar- 
ry the young lady, notwithftanding the difparity of 
years, and fatisfy his creditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his anfwer to the Philippics, taxes him 
with " repudiating a wife with whom he was grown 

" old; 
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^ old* ;** and rallies him on account of his perpe* 
tually keeping at home, like a man unfit either fot 
bufmefs or war. Not long after this match, his 
daughter Tullia, who, after the death of Pifo, had 
married Lentulus, died in child-bed. The philo- 
fophers came from all parts to comfort him : For his 
lofs affeded him extremely ; and he even put away 
his new bride, becaufe fhe feemed to rejoice at tfa^ 
death of Tullia. In this pofture were Cicero's do- 
meftic affairs. 

As to thofe of the public, he had no fhare in the 
cofifpiracy againfl Caefar, though he was one of 
Brutus's particular friends ; and no man was more 
uneafy under the new eftabliOiment, or more defir<« 
ous of having the commonwealth reflored. Pof- 
fibly they feared his natural deficiency of courage, as 
well as his time of life, at which the boldeft begin to 
droop. After the work was done by Brutus and 
Caflius, the friends of Caefar affembled to revenge 
his death ; and it was apprehended that Rome would 
again be plunged in civil wars. Antony, who was 
conful, ordered a meeting of the fenate, and made a 
ihort fpeech on the neceflity of union. But Cicero 
expatiated in a manner fuitable to the occafion ; and 
perfuaded the fenate, in imitation of the Athenians, 
to pafs a general amnefly as to all that had been 
done againft Caefar; and to decree provinces to 
Brutus and CaiTms. 

None of thefe things, however, took effeft : for 
the people were inclined to pity on this event; 
and when they beheld the dead body of Caefar car- 
ried into the forum^ where Antony fhewed them his 
robe ftained with blood, and pierced on all fides 
with fwords, they broke out into a tranfport of rage 
They fought all over the forum for the aQors in 
that tragedy, and ran with lighted torches to bum 
their houfes. By their precaution they efcaped this 

* Cicero was then fixty-two. 
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danger; but as they faw others, no lefs confider- 
able» impending^ they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became 
formidable to all the oppofite party, who fuppofed 
that he would aim at nothing lefs than abfolute 
power; but Cicero had particular reafon to dread 
him : for being fenfible that Cicero's weight in the 
adminiftration was eftabliflied again, and of his 
{Irong attachment to Brutus, Antony could hardly 
bear his prefence. Befides, there had long been 
fome jealoufy and diflike between them, on account 
of the diffimilarity of their lives. Cicero fearing the 
event, was inclined to go with Dolabella into Syria, 
as his lieutenant. But afterwards, Hirtius and Pan- 
fa, who were to be confuls after Antony, perfons of 
great merit, and good friends to Cicero, defired 
him not to leave them ; and promifed, with his af- 
(iftance, to deftroy Antony. . Cicero, without de- 
pendihg much on their fcheme, gave up that of 
going with Dolabella^ and agreed with the confuls 
ele£t to pafs the fummer in Athens, and return 
when they entered upon their office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place without 
taking any principal Roman along with him. .But 
his voyage being accidently retarded, news was 
brought from Rome (for he did not chufe to be 
without news) that there was a wonderful change in 
Antony ; that he took all his fteps agreeably to the 
fenfe of the'^fenate ; and that nothing but his pre- 
fence was waftfing to bring matters to the bell efta- 
blifliment. He therefore condemned his exceffive 
caution, and returned to Rome. 

His firft hopes were not difappointed. Such crowds 
came out to meet him, that almoft a whole day was 
fpent at the gates, and on his way home, in com- 
pliments and congratulations. Next day Antony 
convened the fenate, and fent for Cicero ; but he 
kept his bed, pretending that he was indifpofed 
with his journey. In reality, he feems to have been 
1 afraid 
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afraid of aflaflination, in confequence of fome htntk 
he received by the way. Antony was extremely in* 
cenfed at thefe fuggeflions, and ordered a party of 
foldiers either to bring him, or to burn his houfe in 
cafe of refufaU However, at the requeft of numbers 
who interpofed, he revoked that order, and bade 
them only bring a pledge from his houfe. 

After this, when they happened to meet^ they 
paffed each other in filence, and lived in mutual dif- 
truft. Meantime, young Caefar, arriving from ApoU 
Ionia, put in his claim as heir to his uncle, and fued 
Antony for twenty-five million drachmas \ which 
he detained of the eftate. 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mother, 
and Marcellus, who was hufband to the (ifter of Oc-* 
tavius, brought him to Cicero. It was agreed be* 
tween them that Cicero fhould aflift Caefar with his 
eloquence and intereft, both with the fenate and the 
people ; and that Caefar fliQuld give Cicero all the 
protedion that his wealth and military influence 
could afford. For the young man had already coU 
leded a confiderable number of the veterans who 
bad ferved under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendfliip with 
pleafure. For while Pompey and Caefar were living, 
Cicero, it feems, had a dream, in which he thcmght 
he called fome boys, the fons of fenators, up to the 
capitol, becaufe Jupiter defigned to pitch upon one 
of them for fovereign of Rome. Tbci^citizens raa 
with all the eagernefs of expeflatiq^/And placed 
themfelves about the temple ; and the boys in their 
pretexted fat filent. The doors fuddenly openings 
the boys rofe up one by one, and, in their order, 
pafled round the god, who reviewed them all, and 
fent them away di (appointed. But when Oftavius 
approached, he ftretched out his hand to him, and 
faid, " Romans, this is the perfon who, when he 

* Platarch is miftaken in the fum. It appears from Faterca- 
lus, aod others, that it was feven times as much. t 
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^ comes to be your prince, will put an end to your 
^ civil wars/' This vifion, they tell us, made fuch 
an impreffion upon Cicero, that he perfe^ly retained 
the figure and countenance of the boy, though he 
did not yet know him. Next day he went down 
to the Campus Martins^ when the boys were juft re* 
turning from their exercifes ; and the firft who ftruclc 
his eye, was the lad in the very form that he had 
feen in his dream. Aftonifhed at the difcovery, Ci* 
cero aflced him who were his parents ; and he proved 
to be the fon of Odavius, a perfon not much diC* 
tinguiflied in life, and of Attia, (ifter to Cacfar. 
As he was fo near a relation, and Csefar had no 
children of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, 
left him his eftate. Cicero, after this dream, when- 
ever he met young QAavius, is faid to have treated 
him with particular regard ; and he received thofe 
marks of his friendfhip with great fatisfa£Uon. Be* 
fides, he happened to be born the year that Cicero 
was conful. 

Thefe were pretended to be the caufes of their 
prefent connection : But the leading motive with 
Cicero was his hatred of Antony ; and the next, his 
natural avidity of glory ; for he hoped to throw the 
weight of 06lavius into the fcale of the common* 
wealth ; and the latter behaved to him with fuch a 
^puerile deference, that he even called him father. 
Hence Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, exprefled 
his indignation againft Cicero, and faid, '^ That, as 
•* through fear of Antony, he paid his court to 
^* young Csefar, it was plain that he took not his 
" meafures for the liberty of his country, but only 
•' to obtain a gentle matter for himfelf.'* Never- 
thelefs, Brutus finding the fon of Cicero at Athens^ 

* The Greek is xspos us fjjufaKiof, which is nfed adverbially 
for fuiriliter. Thus Sophocles ufes «rp«f xdupov adverbially for 
timfefth;e, and rj^s a^^fixt for ahtOidL The commentators not 
adverting to this, have declared the text corropt, and puzzled 
themfelves needlefsly to reftore it« 

Vol. V- Y ^here 
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where he was ftudying under the philofophers^ gave 
him a command, and employed him upon many fer^ 
vices which proved fuccelsfuK 

Cicero* s power at this time was at its greateft 
height; he carried every point that he defired; in- 
fomuch that he expelled Antony, and raifed fuch a 
fpirit againft him, that the confuls Hirtius and Panfit 
were fent to give him battle ; and Ctcero likewifc 
prevailed upon the fenate to grant Csfar the fasces, 
with the dignity of praetor, as one that was fighting 
for his country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten; but both the con« 
fuls falling in the a6iion, their troops ranged them- 
felves under the banners of Caefar. The fenate now 
fearing the views of a young man, who was fo much 
favoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours and 
gifts to draw his forces from him, and to diminifh 
his power. They alleged, that as Antony was put 
to (light, there was no need to keep fuch an army 
on foot. Caefar, alarmed at thefe vigorous mea- 
fures, privately fent fome friends to intreat and per- 
fuade Cicero to procure the confulftiip for them both; 
promifing, at the fame time, that he (hould dired 
all affairs, according to his better judgment, and find 
him perfedly tradable, who was but a youth, and 
had no ambition for any thing but the title and the 
honour. Caefar himfelf acknowledged afterwards, 
that, in his apprehenfions of being entirely ruined and 
deferted, he feafonably availed himfelf of Cicero's 
ambition, perfuaded him to (land for the conful- 
{hip, and undertook to fupport his application with 
his whole intereft 

In this cafe particularly, Cicero, old as he was, 
fuffered himfelf to be impofed upon by this young 
man, folicited the people for him, and brought the 
fenate into his intereft. His friends blamed him for 
it at the time ; and it was not long before he was 
fenfible that he had ruined himfelf, and given up the 
liberties of his country; for Csefar was no fooner 
ilrengthened with xhe confular authority, than he 

gave 
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ga^^ up Cicero*; and reconciling himfelf to An- 
tony and Lepidus, he united his power with theirs^ 
and divided the empire among them, as if it had 
been a private eftate. At the feme time, they pro- 
fcribed above two hundred perfons whom they had 
pitched upon for a facrifice. The greateft difficulty 
in difpute was about the profcription of Cicero: 
for Antony would come to no terms, till he was firft 
taken off. Lepidus agreed with Antony in this pre- 
liminary; but Caefar oppofed them both. They 
had a private congrefs for thefe purpofes, near the 
city of Bononia, which lafted three days. The 
place where they met was over againft their camps, 
on a little ifland in the river. Cefar is faid to have 
contended for Cicero the two firft days ; but the third 
he gave him up. The facrifices on each part were 
thefe: Caefar was to abandon Cicero to his fate; 
Lepidus, his brother Paulus; and Antony, Lucius 
Casfar, his uncle, by the mother's fide. Thus rage 
and rancour entirely ftifled in them all fentiments of 
humanity; or, more properly fpeaking, they fhewed 
that no beaft is more favage than man, when he is 
poffefied of power equal to his paffion. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero 
was at his Tufculan villa^ and his brother Quintus 
with him. When they were informed of the pro- 
fcription, they determined to remove to Aftyra, a 
country-houfe of Cicero's near the fca ; where they 
intended to take (hip, and repair to Brutus in Mace« 
donia; for it was reported, that he was already 
very powerful in ihofe parts. They were carried in 
their feparate litters, oppreffed with forrow and de- 
fpair ; and often joining their litters on the road, they 
flopped to bemoan their mutual misfortunes. Quin- 
tus was the more dejefted, becaufe he was in want 
of neceffaries ; for, as he (aid, he had brought no- 
thing from home with him. Cicero, too, had but a 

* Inflead of taking him for h colleague, he chofe Quintu* 
Fedias. 
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(lender provifion. They concluded^ therefore, that 
it would be heft for Cicero to haften his flight, and 
for Quintus to return to his houfe, and get fome 
fupplies. This refolution being fixed upon, they 
embraced each other with every expreffion of fonow, 
and then parted. 

A few days after, Quintus and his fon were be^ 
trayed by his fervants to the aflaflins who came in 
queft of them, and loft their lives. As for Cicero, 
he was carried to Aftyra, where, finding a veflel, he 
immediately went on board, and coafted along to 
Circaeum, with a favourable wind. The pilots were 
preparing immediately to fail from thence; but 
whether it was that he feared the fea, or had not 
yet given up all his hopes in Caefar, he difembarlc- 
ed, and travelled a hundred furlongs on foot, as if 
Rome had been the place of his deftination. Repent* 
ing, however, afterwards, he left that road, and made 
again for the fea. He pafled the night in the rook 
perplexing and horrid thoughts ; infomuch, that he 
was fometimes inclined to go privately into Caefar*s 
houfe, and ftab himfelf upon the altar of his do* 
meftic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon 
bis betrayer : — but he was deterred from this by the 
fear of torture. Other alternatives, equally diftrefsful, 
prefented themfelves. At laft he put himfelf in the 
hands of his fervants, and ordered them to carry 
him by fea to Cajeta*, where he had a delightful re- 
treat in the fummer, when the Etefiant winds fet 
in. There was a temple of Apollo on that coaft, 
from which a flight of crows came, with great noife, 
towards Cicero's veflel, as it was making land. 
They perched on both fides the fail-yard, where fomc 
fat croaking, and others pecking the ends of the 

* In the printed text it is Kxifiixs ; but a roanufcript gives us 
Kotia^lrxv, According to Appian» Cicero was killed near Capua j 
but Valerius Maximus fays, the fcenc of that tragedy was at 
Cajeta. 

t The oorth-eaft winds. 
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ropes* All looked on this as an ill omen; yet 
Cicero went on Ihore, and, entering his houfe, lay 
down to repofe himfelf. In the mean time, a num- 
ber of the crows fettled in the chamber-window, and 
croaked in the mod doleful manner. One of them 
even entered it, and alighting onjhe bed, attempted, 
with its beak, to draw off the clothes with which 
he had covered his face. On fight of this, the fer- 
vants began to reproach themfelves. " Shall we,'* 
iaid they ^' remain to be fpe£iators of our mailer's 
•• murder ? Shall we not proteft him, fo innocent 
*• and fo great a fufferer as he is, when the brute 
'' creatures give him marks of their care and atten* 
*' tion ?*' Then partly by intreaty, partly by force, 
they got him into his litter, and carried him towards, 
the fea. 

Meantime the aflaflins came up. They were 
commanded by Herennius, a centurion, and Pompi- 
lius, a tribune, whom Cicero had formerly defended 
when under a profecution for parricide. The doors 
of the houfe being made fad, they broke them open. 
Still Cicero did not appear; and the fervants who 
were left behind faid they knew nothing of him. 
But a young man named Philologus, his brother 
Quintus's freedman, whom Cicero had inftrufted in 
the liberal arts and fciences, informed the tribune 
that they were carrying the litter through dee[> 
Ihades to the fea-fide. The tribune, taking a few 
foldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk where 
he was to come out. But Cicero perceiving that 
Herennius was haftening after him, ordered his fer-* 
vants to fet the litter down, and putting his left 
hand to his chin, as it was his cuftom to do, he look- 
ed ftedfaftly upon his murderers. Such an appear- 
ance of mifery in his face, overgrown with hair, 
and wafted with anxiety, fo much affeQed the at- 
tendants of Herennius, that they covered their faces 
during the melancholy fcene. That officer difpatched 
him while he ftretched his neck out of the litter to 

Y 3 receive 
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receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the fixty- 
fourth year of his age. Herennius cut oflF his head, 
and, by Antony's command, his hands too, vith 
which he had written the Philippics. Such was the 
title he gave his orations againft Antony ; and they 
retain it to this day. 

When thefe part of Cicero's body were brought 
to Rome, Antony happened to be holding an aflem- 
bly for the eleftion of magiftraies. He no fooner 
beheld them, than he cried out, " Now let there 
" be an end of all profcriptions." He ordered the 
head and hands to be fattened up over the rostra : 
a dreadful fpeflacle to the Roman people, who 
thought they did not fo much fee the face of Cicero 
as a pifture of Antony's foul. Yet he did one aft 
of juftice on this occafion, which was the delivering 
up Philologus to Pomponia, the wife of Quintus. 
When fhe was miftrefs of his fate, beGde other horrid 
punifhments, (he made him cut off his own flefli by 
piece-meal, and road and eat it. This is the ac- 
count fome hiftorians give us ; but Tyro, Cicero's 
freedman, makes no mention of the treachery of 
Philologus. 

I am informed, that a long time after, Caefar going 
to fee one of his grandfons, found him with a book 
of Cicero's in his hands. The boy, alarmed at the 
accident, endeavoured to hide the book under his 
robe ; which Caefar perceived, and took it from him; 
and after having run moll of it over as he flood, he 
returned it, and faid, •* My dear child, this was an 
" eloquent man, and a lover of his country.'* 

Being conful at the time when he conquered An- 
tony, he took the fon of Cicero for his colleague; 
under whofe aufpices, the fenate took down the fta- 
tues of Antony, defaced all the monuments of his 
honour, and decreed that, for the future, none of 
his family fhould bear the name of Marcus. Thus 
the divine juftice referved the completion of An- 
tony's punifliment for the houfe of Cicero. 

DEMOS- 
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DEMOSTHENES and CICERO 

COMPARED. 



THESE are the moft memorable circumftances 
in the lives of Demofthenes and Cicero, that 
could be colle£ted from the hiftorians which hav6 
come to our knowledge. Though I fliall not pre- 
tend to compare their talents for fpeaking, yet this^ 
I think, I ought to obferve, that Demofthenes, by 
the exertion of all his powers, both natural and ac- 
quired, upon that objed only, came to exceed^ in 
energy and ftrength, the moft celebrated pleaders of 
his time ; in grandeur and magnificence of ftyle^ all 
that were eminent for the fublime of declamation ; 
and in accuracy and art, the moft able profeffors of 
rhetoric. Cicero's ftudies were more general; and 
in his treafures of knowledge, he had a great variety. 
He has left us a number of philofophical trafls, which 
he compofed upon the principles of the academy. 
And we fee fomething of an oftentation of learning 
in the very orations which he wrote for the forum 
and the bar. 

Their different tempers are difcernible in their way 
of writing. That of Demofthenes^ without any em- 
bellifiiments of wit and humour, is always grave an4 
ferious. Nor does it fmell of the lamp^ as Pytheas 
tauntingly faid, but of the water-drinker, of the 
man of thought, of one who was chara6ierized by 
the aufterities of life. But Cicero, who loved to in- 
dulge his vein of pleafantry, fo much affe&ed the 
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wit, that he fometimes funk into the buffoon ; 
and by affe£iing gaiety in the moll ferious things to 
ferve his client,, he has offended againft the rules of 
propriety and decorum. Thus, in his oration for 
Caelius, he fays, •* Where is the abfurdity, if a man, 
*' with an affluent fortune at command, fiiall indulge 
" himfelf in pleafure? It would be madnefs not to 
*' enjoy what is in his power; particularly, when 
" fome of the greateft pbilofophers place man's 
" chief good in pleafure *." 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was 
then conful, undertook his defence; and in his 
pleading, took occaiion to ridicule feveral paradoxes 
of the Stoics, becaufe Cato was of* that feft* He 
fucceeded fo far as to raife a laugh in the aflembly, 
and even among the judges. Upon which Cato 
fmiled, and faid to thofe who fat by him, '^ What 
" a pleafant conful we have !" Cicero, indeed, wa$ 
naturally facetious ; and be not only loved his jeft, 
but his countenance was gay and fmiling : whereas 
Demofthenes had a care and thoughtfulnefs in bis 
afped, which he feldom or never put off. Hence 
his enemies, as he confefTes, called him a morofe i\U 
natured man. 

It appears alfo from their writings, that Demof- 
thenes, when he touches upon his own praife, does 
it with an inoffenfive delicacy. Indeed, he never 
gives into it at all, but when he has fome great point 
in view ; and on all other occafions is extremely 
modeft: But Cicero, in his orations, fpeaks in 
fuch high terms of himfelf, that it is plain he bad a 
moft intemperate vanity. Thus he cries out. 

Let arms revere the rQbe ; the warriors laurel 
Yield to the palm of eloquence. 

* Plotarch has not quoted this paffage with accaraey. Cicero 
apologizes for the excelTes of youth 3 but does not defend or ap- 
prove the purfuit of pleafure. 

At 
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At length be came to commend not only his own 
a6lions and operations in the commonweal th» but bis 
orations too, as well thofe which he had only pro- 
nounced, as thofe which he had committed to writ- 
ing ; as if, with a juvenile vanity, he were vying 
with the rhetoricians Ifocrates and Anaximenes, in- 
ftead of being infpired with the great ambition of 
guiding the Roman people. 

Fierce in the fields and dreadful to the foe. 

It is neceflary, indeed, for a ftatefman to have 
the advantage of eloquence; but it is mean and il- 
liberal to reft in fuch a qualification, or to hunt 
after praife in that quarter. In this refped De- 
mofthenes behaved with more dignity, with a fupe- 
rior elevation of foul. He faid, *^ His ability to exw 
^' plain bimfelf was a mere acquifition, and not fo 
*' perfeQ, but that it required great candour and 
** indulgence in the audience/* He thought it muft 
be, as indeed it is, only a low and little mind that 
can value itfelf upon fuch attainments. 

They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities^ 
as well as powers to perfuade. They had them in 
'fuch a degree, that men who had armies at their 
devotion ftood in need of their fupport. Thus 
Chares, Diopithes, and Leofthenes, availed them- 
felves of Demofthenes ; Pompey and young Cxfar, 
of Cicero; as Caefar himfelf acknowledges in his 
Commentaries addrefled to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

It is an obfervation no lefs juft than common, that 
nothing makes fo thorough a trial of a man's dif- 
pofition as power and authority ; for they awake 
every paflion, and difcover every latent vice. De- 
mofthei^es never had an opportunity for a trial of this 
kind : he never obtained any eminent charge ; nor 
did he lead thofe armies againft Philip, which his 
eloquence had raifed. But Cicero went quaeftor 
into Sicily, and pro-conful into Cilicia and Cappa- 
docia; at a time, too, when avarice reigned without 
controul ; when the governors of provinces^ think- 
ing 
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ing it beneath them to take a clandeftine advantage, 
fell to open plunder; when to take another's pro- 
perty was thought no great crime ; and he who look 
moderately pafled for a man of charafter. Yet, at 
fuch a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of his 
contempt of money ; many of his humanity and 
goodnefs. At Rome, with the title only of conful, 
be had an abfolute and didatorial power againft Ca- 
tiline and his accomplices : On which occafion he 
verified the prediQion rf Plato, " That every ftate 
•* will be delivered from its calamities, when, by the 
•' favour of fortune, great power unites with wifdom 
•• and juftice in one perfon." 

It is mentioned to the difgrace oF Demofthenes, 
that his eloquence was mercenary ; that he privately 
compofed orations both for Phormio and Apolledo- 
rus, though adverfaries in the fame caufe. To which 
we may add, that he was fufpefied of receiving 
money from the king of Perfia, and condemned 
for taking bribes from Harpalus. Suppofing fome of 
ihefe to be the calumnies of thofe who wrote againft 
him (and they are not a few) yet it is impoflible to , 
affirm that he was proof againft the prefents which 
were fent him by princes, as marks of honour and 
refpeft. This was too much to be expeded from 
a man who vefted his money at intereft upon fbips. 
Cicero, on the other hand, had magnificent prefents 
fent him by the Sicilians, when he was iEdile ; by 
the king of Capadocia, when pro-conful ; and his 
friends preffed him to receive their benefa£lions» 
when in exile ; yet, as we have already obferved, he 
rcfufed them all. 

The banifhment of Demofthenes reflefted infamy 
upon him ; for he was convifted of taking bribes i 
that of Cicero, great honour ; becaufe he fuffered 
for deftroying traitors who had vowed the ruin of 
their country. The former, therefore, departed with- 
out exciting pity or regret: for the latter, the fe- 
nate changed their habit^ continued in mourning, 

and 
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and couid not be perfuaded to pafs any a£i, till the 
people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, fpent the 
time of exile in an ina6tive manner in Macedonia; 
but with Demofthenes it was a bufy period in his 
political charafier. Then it was (as we have men- 
tioned above) that he went to the feveral cities of 
Greece, ftrengthened the common intereftj and de-- 
feated the defigns of the Macedonian ambafladors. 
In which refpeft he difcovered a much greater regard 
for his country than Themiftocles and Alcibiades^ 
when under the fame misfortune. After his return, 
he purfued his former plan of government, and con- 
tinued the war with Antipater and the Macedonians. 
Whereas Lxlius reproached Cicero in full fenate 
with fitting filent, when Cxfar, who was not yet 
come to years of maturity, applied for the confuU 
fliip contrary to law. And Brutus, in one of his let- 
ters, charged him with having reared a greater and 
more *• infupportable tyranny than that which they 
«« had deftroyed." 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think 
of Cicero's without a contemptuous kind of pity. 
How deplorable to fee an old man, for want of pro- 
per refolution, fuffering himfelf to be carried about 
by his fervants, endeavouring to hide himfelf from 
death, which was a meffenger that nature would foon 
have fent him, and overtaken notwithftanding, and 
flaughtered by his enemies ! The other, though he 
did difcover fome fear, by taking fan6iuary, is, 
neverthelefs, to be admired for the provifion he had 
made of poifon, for the care with which he had 
preferved it, and his noble manner of ufing it. So 
that, when Neptune did not aflFord him an afylum, 
he had recourfe to a more inviolable altar, refcued 
himfelf from the weapons of the guards, and eluded 
the cruelty of Antipater. 
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THOSE who Hrft thought that the arts mi^t 
be compared to the fenfes, in the perception 
of their refpeQive objefls^ appear to me to have 
yicW underftood the power by which that perception 
was to be formed, the power of diftinguifliing con* 
trary qualities ; for this they have in common. Bui 
in the mode of diftinguifhing, as well as in the end 
of what is diftingui(bed, they evidendy differ. The 
fenfes, for inftance, have no connate power of per* 
ceiving a white objefl more than a black one; what 
is fweety more than what is bitter ; or what is foft 
and yieldingi more than what is hard and folid. 
Their office is to receive impreffions from fuch ob* 
je8s as ftrike upon them, and to convey thofe im-^ 
preffions to the mind. But the operation of the arts 
is more rational: they are not, like the fenfes, 
paifive in their perceptions. They chufe or rejeft 
what is proper or improper. What is good they at- 
tend to primarily and intenticxially; and what is evil, 
only accidentally, in order to avoid it. Thus the 
art of medicine confiders the nature of diieafes, and 
mufic that of difcordant founds, in order to produce 
their contraries. And the moft excellent of all arts, 
temperance, juftice, and prudence, teach us to 
judge not only of what is honourable, juft, and ufe- 
fu), but alfo of what is pernicious, difgraceful, and 
unjuft. Thefe arts beftow no praife on that inno- 
cence which boafts of an entire ignorance of vice; 
in their reckoning, it is rather an abfurd fimplicity 

to 
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to be ignorant of thofe things which every man that 
is difpofed to live virtuoufly, (houldmake it his par- 
ticular care to know. Accordingly the ancient Spar- 
tans, at their feafts^ ufed to compel the helots to 
drink an exceflive quantity of wine, and then bring 
them into the public hall where they dined, to fliew 
the young men what drunkennefs was. 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to 
humanity or good policy, to corrupt fome of the fpe- 
cies, in order to correft others. Yet, perhaps, it may 
not be amifs to infert among the reft of the lives, a 
few examples of thofe who have abufed their power 
to the purpofes of licentioufnefs, and whofe elevation 
has only made their vices greater and more confpi- 
cuous. Not that we adduce them to give pleafure, 
or to adorn our paintings with the graces of variety; 
but we do it from the fame motive with Ifmenias, the 
Theban mufician, who prefented his fcholars both 
with good and bad performers on the flute ; and 
ufed to fay, " Thus you muft play,'* and, " Thus 
" you muft not play.*' And Antigenidas obferved, 
•* That young men would hear able performers with 
*' much greater pleafure, after they had heard bad 
•* ones.** In like manner, according to my opinion, 
•we fliall behold and imitate the virtuous with greater 
attention, if we be not entirely unacquainted with the 
charafters of the vicious and the infamous. 

In this book, therefore, we fhall give the lives of 
Demetrius, furnamed Poliorcetes^ and of Antony the 
triumvir^ men who have moft remarkably verified 
that obfervation of Plato, " That great parts pro- 
" duce great vices, as well as virtues.'* They were 
equally addifted to wine and women ; both excellent 
foldiers, and perfons of great munificence; but, at 
the fame time, prodigal and infolent. There was 
the fame refemblance in their fortune ; for, in the 
courfe of their lives, they met both with great fuc- 
cefs, and great difappointments: now, extending 
their conqueft with the utmoft rapidity, and now 
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lofing all ; now falling beyond all expe8:ation ; and 
now recovering themlclves when there was as little 
profpefi of fuch a change. This fimilarity there was 
in their lives ; and in the concluding fcene there was 
not much difference; for the one was taken by his 
enemies, and died in captivity, and the odier was 
near fharing the fame fate. 

Antigonus having two fons by Stratonice» the 
dau^ter of Corrsus, called the one, after his bro* 
ther, Demetrius; and the other, after his father, 
Philip. So mod hiftorians fay. But fome afiBrm 
that Demetrius was not the fon of Antigonus, but 
his nephew ; and that his father dying and leaving 
him an infant, and his mother foon after marrying 
Antigonus, he was, on that account, confiderc^ as 
his fon. Philip, who was not many years younger 
than Demetrius, died at an early period. Deme- 
trius, though tall, was not equal in (ize to his father 
Antigonus : but his beauty and his mien were fo in- 
imitable, that no ftatuary or painter could hit off a 
likenefs. His countenance had a mixture of grace 
and dignity ; and was at once amiable and awful ; 
and the unfubdued and eager air of youth was blend- 
ed with the majefty of the hero and the king. There 
was the fame happy mixture in his behaviour, which 
infpired, at the fame time, both pleafure and awe. 
In his hours of leifure, a mod agreeable companion; 
in his table, and every fpecies of entertainment, of 
all princes the mod delicate ; and yet, when bufineis 
called, nothing could equal his a6livity, his dili- 
gence, and difpatch. In which refpe6i he imitated 
Bacchus mod of all the gods ; fince he was not only 
terrible in war, but knew how to terminate war with 
peace, and turn with the happied addrefs to the joys 
and pleafures which that infpires. 

His affiefiion for his father was remarkably great; 

and in the refpeft he paid his mother, his love for 

his other parent was very difcernible. His duty was 

genuine, and not in the lead influenced by the con- 
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fideration of high ftation or power. Demetrius hap- 
pening to come from hunting when his father was 
|;iving audience to fome ambafladors, went up and 
faluted him^ and then fat down by him with his ja« 
velins in his hand. After they had received their 
anfwer, and were going away, Antigonus called out 
to them, and faid, ** You may mention, too, the 
'* happy terms upon which I am with my fon/' By 
vhich he gave them to underftand^ that the harmony 
and confidence in which they lived, added ftrength 
to the kingdom, and fecurity to his power. So in- 
capable is regal authority of admitting a partner ; fo 
liable to jealoufy and hatred, that the greateft and 
oldeft of Alexander's fucceflbrs rejoiced that he had 
no occafion to fear his own fon, but could freely let 
him approach him with his weapons in his hand. 
Indeed, we may venture to fay, that this family alone, 
in the courfe of many fucceflions, was free from thefe 
evils. Of all the defcendants of Antigonus, Philip 
was the only prince who put his fon to death ; where- 
as, in the families of other kings, nothing is more 
common than the murders of fons, mothers, and 
wives. As for the killing of brothers, like a postu* 
latum in geometry, it was confidered as indifputably 
peceflary to the fafety of the reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well difpofed by 
nature to the offices of humanity and friendihip, the 
following is a proof; — Mithridates, the fon of Ario- 
barzanes, was of the fame age, and his conftant 
companion. He was likewife one of the attendants of 
Antigonus, and bore an unblemifhed charafler : yet 
Antigonus conceived fome fufpicion of him from a 
dream. He thought he entered a large and beautiful 
field, and fowed it with filings of gold. This pro- 
duced a crop of the fame precious metal ; but coming 
a little after to vifit it, he found it was cut, and no- 
thing left but the ftalks. As he was in great diftrefs 
about his lofs, he heard fome people fay, that Mith- 
ridates 
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ridates had reaped the golden harveft^ and was gone 
with it towards the Euxine fea. 

Difturbed at the dream, he communicated it to 
his Ton, having firft made him fwear to keep it fe- 
cret, and, at the fame time, informed him of his 
abfolute determination to deftroy Mithridates. De- 
metrius was extremely concerned at the affair; but 
though his friend waited on him as ufual, that they 
might purfue their diverfions together^ he durft not 
fpeak to him on the fubje£i, becaufe of his oath. By 
degrees, however, he drew him afide from the reft 
of his companions, and when they were alone, he 
wrote on the ground with the bottom of his fpear^ 
•* Fly, Mithridates." The young man underftand-* 
ing his danger, fled that night into Cappadocia; and 
fate foon accomplifhed the dream of Antigonasx 
for Mithridates conquered a rich and extenfive 
country, and -founded the family of the Pontic 
kings, which continued through eight fucceffions, 
and was at laft deftroyed by the Romans. This is a 
fufficient evidence that Demetrius was naturally well 
inclined to juftice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred 
are the fources of perpetual wars between the ele- 
ments, particularly fuch as touch or approach each 
other ; fo among the fucceffors of Alexander there 
were continual wars ; and the contentions were aU 
ways the moft violent when inflamed by the oppo6« 
tion of intereft, or vicinity of place. This was the 
cafe of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, while 
he refided in Phrygia, received information that 
Ptolemy was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he 
was ravaging the country, and reducing the cities 
cither by folicitation or force. Upon this he fent 
his fon Demetrius againft him, though he was only 
twenty-two years of age ; and in this firft command 
had the greateft and moft diflicult affairs to manage. 
But a young and unexperienced man was unequally 
matched with a general from the fchool of Alexan- 
der, 
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der, who had diftinguifhed himfelf in manv im- 
portant combats under that prince. Accoraingly, 
he was defeated near Gaza 5 live thoufand of his men 
were killed, and eight thoufand taken prifoners. 
He loft alfo his tents, his military cheft, and his 
whole equipage. But Ptolemy fent them back to 
him, together with his friends ; adding this generous 
and obliging meffage : " That they ought only to 
•• contend for glory and empire.** When Demetrius 
received it, he begged of the gods, " That he 
" might not long be Ptolemy's debtor, but foon 
" have it in his power to return the favour.*' Nor 
was he dlfconcerted, as moft young men would be, 
with fuch a mifcarriage in his firft eflay. On the 
contrary, like a complete general, accuftomed to the 
viciflitudes of fortune, he employed himfelf in mak- 
ing new levies and providing arms ; he kept the cities 
to their duty, and exercifed the troops he had 
raifed. 

As foon as Antigonus was apprifed how the battld 
went, he faid, " Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, 
** but he (hall foon have to do with men." How- 
ever, as he did not chufe to reprefs the (pint of his 
fon, on his requeft he gave him permiiCon to try 
his fortune again by himfelf. Not long after this, 
Cilles, Ptolemy's general, undertook to drive De- 
metrius entirely out of Syria ; for which purpofe he 
brought with him a numerous army, though he held 
him in contempt, on account of his late defeat. But 
Demetrius, by a fudden attack, ftruck his adverfaries 
with fuch a panic, that both the camp and the ge- 
neral fell into his hands, together with very confider- 
able treafures. Yet he did not confider the gain, 
but the ability to give : nor fo much valued the glo- 
ry and riches which this advantage brought him, as 
its enabling him to requite the generofity of Ptolemy. 
He was not, however, for proceeding upon his own 
judgment; he confulied his father; and, on his free 
permiffion to aft as he thought proper, loaded Cilles 
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and his friends with his favours, and fent them back 
to their mafter. By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy 
loft his footing in Syria; and Antigonus marched 
down from Celxnae, rejoicing in his fon*s Aiccefs, 
and impatient to embrace him. 

Demetrius, after this, being fent to fubdue the 
Nabathaean Arabs, found himfelf in great danger, 
by falling into a defart country, which afforded no 
water. But the barbarians, aftonifhed at his uncom- 
mon intrepidity, did not venture to attack him ; and 
he retired with a confiderable booty, amongft which 
were feven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Se- 
leucus ; but Seleucus recovered it by his own arms, 
and was now marching with his main army to reduce 
the nations which bordered upon India, and the pro- 
vinces about Mount Caucafus. Meantime Deme- 
trius, hoping to find Mefopotamia unguarded, fud- 
denly palfed the Euphrates, and fell upon Babylon. 
There were two ftrong caflles in that city ; but by 
this manoeuvre in the abfence of Seleucus, he feized 
one of them, diflodged the garrifon, and placed 
there feven thoufand of his own men. After this, he 
ordered the reft of his foldiers to plunder the country 
for their own ufe, and then returned to the fea-coaft. 
By thefe proceedings he left Seleucus better eftablifh- 
ed in his dominions than ever; for his laying wafte 
the country, feemed as if he had no farther claim 
to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that 
Ptolemy was befieging HalicarnafTus ; upon which 
he haftened to its relief, and obliged him to retire. 
As this ambition to fuccour the diftreffed gained An- 
tigonus and Demetrius great reputation, they con- 
ceived a ftrong defire to refcue all Greece from the 
flavery it was held in by Caffander and Ptolemy. 
No prince ever engaged in a more juft and honour- 
able war; for they employed the wealth which they 
had gained by the conqueft of the barbarians, for 

the 
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the advantage of the Greeks ; folely with a view to 
the honour that fuch an enterprize promifed. 

When they had refolved to begin their operations 
with Athens, one of his friends advifed Antigonus, 
if he took the city, to keep it, as the key of Greece ; 
but that prince would not liften to him. He faid, 
" The bcft and fecureft of all keys was the friend- 
" (hip of the people; and that Athens was the 
** watch-tower of the world, from whence the torch 
*' of his glory would blaze over the earth." 

In confequence of thefe refolutions, Demetrius 
failed to Athens with five thoufand talents of filver, 
and a fleet of two hundred and fifty fliips. Deme- 
trius, the Phalerean, governed the city for Caflan- 
der, and had a good garrifon in the fort of Munychia. 
His adverfary, who managed the affair both with 
prudence and good fortune, made his appearance 
before the Piraeus on the twenty-fifth of May*. 
The town had no information of his approach ; and 
when they faw his fleet coming in, they concluded 
that it belonged to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive 
it as fuch. But at laft the officers who commanded 
in the city, being undeceived, ran to oppofe it. 
All the tumult and confufion followed which was 
natural when an enemy came unexpefted, and was 
already landing : for Demetrius finding the mouth 
of the harbour open, ran in with eafe ; and the peo- 
ple could plainly diftinguifh him on the deck of his 
fliip, whence he made figns to them to compofe them- 
felves and keep filence. They complied with his de- 
mand ; and a herald was ordered to proclaim, " That 
" his father Antigonus, in a happy hour, he hoped, 
*' for Athens, had fent him to reinflale them in their 
*' liberties, by expelling the garrifon, and to reftorc 
** their laws and ancient form of government/' 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down 
their arms, and receiving the propofal with loud ac- 

* Tbargelion. 
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clamations, defired Demetrius to land, and called 
him their benefador and deliverer. Demetrios, the 
Phalerean, and his partizans, thought it neceflary 
to receive a man who came with fuch a fi^rior 
force, though he fhould perform none of bis pro* 
mifes ; and accordingly fent deputies to make their 
fabmiflion. Demetrius received them in an oblig- 
ing manner, and fent back with them Ariftodemas 
the Mileiian, a friend of his father's. . At the fame 
time he was not unmindful of Demetrius the Pha- 
lerean, who, in this revolution, was more afraid of 
the citizens than of the enemy; but out of regard 
to his charafter and virtue, fent him with a ftroi^ 
convoy to Thebes, agreeably to his requeft. He 
likewife affured the Athenians, that however defir* 
ous he might be to fee their city, he would deny 
himfelf that pleafure till he had fet it entirely free, 
by expelling the garrifon. He therefore furrounded 
the fortrefs of Munychia with a ditch and rampart, 
to cut off its communication with the reft of the 
city, and then failed to Megara, where Caflander had 
another garrifon. 

On his arrival, he was infonned, that Cratefipolis, 
the wife of Alexander, the fon of Polyperchon, a 
celebrated beauty, was at Patrae, and had a defire to 
fee him. In confequence of which he left his forces 
in the territory of Megara, and with a few light horfe 
took the road to Patrae. When he was near the 
place, he drew off from his men, and pitched his 
tent apart, that Cratefipolis might not be perceived 
when (he came to pay her vifit. But a party of the 
enemy getting intelligence of this, fell fuddenly upon 
him. In his alarm, he had only time to throw over 
him a mean cloak, and, in that difguife, faved him- 
felf by flight : fo near an infamous captivity had his 
intemperate love of beauty brought him. As for 
his tent, the enemy took it, with all the riches it 
contained. 

After , 
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After Megara was taken, the foldiers prepared to 
plunder it; but the Athenians interceded ftrong- 
ly for that people, and prevailed. Demetrius was 
fatisfied with expelling the garrifon^ and declared the 
city free. Amidft thefe tranfaftions, he bethought 
himfelf of Stilpo^ a philofopher of great reputation, 
who fought only the retirement and tranquillity of a 
ftudious life. He fent for him, and afked him, 
* Whether they had taken any thing from himP* 
" No/* faid Stilpo, ** I found none that wanted 
" to fteal any knowledge." The foldiers, however, 
had clandeftinely carried oflF almoft all the flaves. 
Therefore, when Demetrius paid his refpeds to him 
again, on leaving the place, he faid, ** Stilpo, I 
" leave you entirely free;* * True,* anfwered 
Stilpo, * for you have not left a flave among us.* 

Demetrius then returned to the Cege of Muny- 
chia, diflodged the garrifon, and demolifhed the 
fortrefs. After which the Athenians preffed him to 
enter the city ; and he complied. Having aflem- 
bled the people, he re-eftabli(hed the commonwealth 
in its ancient form ; and, moreover, promifed them, 
in the name of his father, a hundred and Bfty thou- 
fand meafures * of wheat, and timber enough to 
build a hundred galleys. Thus they recovered the 
^democracy fifteen years after it was diflblved. Dur- 
ing the interval, after the Lamian war, and the bat^ 
tic of Cranon, the government was called an oli- 
garchy, but, in faft, was monarchial ; for the 
power of Demetrius, the Phalerean, met with no 
controul. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his fervices 
to Athens; but they rendered him obnoxious by the 
extravagant honours they decreed him : for they 
were the firft who gave him and his father Antigo- 
nus the title of kings, which they had hitherto re- 
ligioufly avoided ; and which was, indeed, the only 
thing left the defcendants of Philip and Alexander 

Z 3 uninvaded 
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uninvaded by their generals. In the next place, 
they alone * honoured them with the appellation erf 
the gods protestors; and, inftead of denominating 
the year as formerly from the archon, they aboliflied 
his office, created annually in his room a prieft of 
thofe gods proteftors, and prefixed his name to all 
their public afts. They likewife ordered that their 
portraits (hould be wrought in the holy veil with 
thofe of the other godst. They confecrated the 
place where their patron firft alighted from his cha- 
riot, and erefted an altar there to Demetrius Cata- 
bates. They added two to the number of their tribes, 
and called them Demetriasznd Antigonis; in confe- 
quence of which the fenate, that before confided 
of five hundred members, was to confift of fix hun- 
dred ; for each tribe fupplied fifty. 

Stratocles, of whofe inventions thefe wife com- 
pliments were, thought of a fl:roke ftill higher. 
He procured a decree, that thofe who fliould be fent 
upon public bufinefs from the commonwealth of 
Athens to Antigonus and Demetrius, (hould not be 
called ambaffadors, but Tlieori; a title which had been 
appropriated to thofe who, on the folemn feftivals, 
carried the cuftomary facrifices to Delphi and Olym- 
pia, in the name of the Grecian Itaies. This Strato- 
cles was, in all refpefls, a perfon of the moft dar- 
ing effrontery, and the moft debauched life, info- 

* No other people was found capable of fuch vile adulation. 
Their fervility (hewed how little they deferved the liberty that 
was reftored to them. 

f Every fifth year the Athenians celebrated the Panatbe»^a, 
or fedival of Minerva, and carried in proceflion the Peplum, or 
holy veil, in which the defeat of the Titans, and the a^oos of 
Minerva, were inwrought. In this veil, too, they placed the 
figures of thofe commanders who had di(lingui(bed themfelves 
by their vidories ; and frojn thence came the expreffion, that 
fuch a one was worthy of the Peplum ; meaning that he was a 
brave foldier. As to the form of the Peplum ; it was a large robe 
without fleeves. It was drawn by land in a machine like a (hip 
about the Ceramicus, as far as the temple of Cfr<t at EUufis; 
from whence it was brought back and confecrated in the citadel. 

much 
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much, that he feemcd to imitate the ancient Cleon in 
his fcurrilous and licentious behaviour to the people. 
He kept a miftrefs called Phylacium; and one day, 
when (he brought from the market fome heads for 
fupper, he faid, ** Why, how now ! you have pro- 
" vided us juft fuch things to eat as we ilatefmen 
** ufe for tennis-balls." 

When the Athenians were defeated in the fea- 
fight near Amorgas, he arrived at Athens before any 
account of the misfortune had been received, and 
paffing through the Ceramicus with a chaplet on his 
head, told the people that they were viQorious. He 
then moved that facrifices of thankfgiving fhould be 
offered, and meat diftributed among the tribes for 
a public entertainment. Two days after, the poor 
remains of the fleet were brought home; and the 
people, in great anger, calling him to anfwer for the 
impofition, he made his appearance in the height of 
the tumult, with the moft confummate aflurance, 
and faid, " What harm have I done you, in making 
" you merry for two days?" Such was the impu- 
dence of Stratocles. 

But there were other extravagancies, hotter than 
Jire itself ^ as Ariftophanes expreffes it. One flatterer 
outdid even Stratocles in fervility, by procuring a 
decree that Demetrius, whenever he vifited Athens, 
(hould be received with the fame honours that were 
paid to Ceres and Bacchus ; and that whoever ex- 
ceeded the reft in the fplendor and magnificence of 
the reception he gave that prince, fhould have money 
out of the treafury to enable him to fet up fome pious 
memorial of his fuccefs. Thefe inftances of adula- 
tion concluded with their changing the name of the 
month Munychion to Demetrion ; with calling the laft 
day of every month Demetrias ; and the Dionysiuy 
or feafts of Bacchus, Demetria. 

The gods foon fhewed how much they were of- 
fended at thefe things : for the veil in which were 
Tought the figures of Demetrius and Antigonus, 

Z 4 along 
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along with thofe of Jupiter and Minerva, as they 
carried it through the Ceramicus^ was rent afunder 
by a fudden ftorm of wind. Hemlock grew iip in 
great quantities round the altars of thofe princes, 
though it is a plant feldom found in that country. 
On the day when the Dionysia were to be celebrated, 
they were forced to put a ftop to the proceflion by 
the exceflive cold which carae entirely out of feafon ; 
and there fell fo (Ironjg a hoar-froft» that it blafted 
not only the vines and fig-trees, but great part of the 
corn in the blade. Hence, Philippides, who was 
an enemy to Stratocles, thus attacked him in one of 
his comedies : — " Who was the wicked caufe of our 
** vines being blafted by the froft, and of the facred 
" veil*s being rent afunder ? He who transferred 
" the honours of the gods to men : It is he, not 
" comedy*, that is the ruin of the people. '' This 
Philippides enjoyed the friendfliip of Lyfimachus; 
and the Athenians received many favours from that 
prince on his account. Nay, whenever Lyfimachus 
was waited on by this poet, or happened to meet him, 
he confidered it as a good omen, and a happy time 
to enter upon any great bufincfs or important expe- 
dition. Befides, he was a man of excellent charac- 
ter, never importunate, intriguing, or over officious, 
like thofe who are bred in a court. One day Lyfi* 
machus talked to him in the moft obliging manner, 
and faid, * What is there of mine that you would 
• (hare in?' " Any thing," faid he, " but your 
" fecrets." I have purpofely contrafted thefe cha- 
rafters, that the difference may be obvious between 
the comic writer and the demagogue. 

What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have 
mentioned, was the decree propofed by DromocHdes 
the Sphettian; according to which, they were to con- 
fult the oracle of Demetrius, as to the manner in which 

* It is probable that Stratocles, and other perfons of his cha- 
rader, inveighed againft the dramatic writers, on account of tb9 
liberties they took with their vices. Though this was after the 
time tbat the middle comedy prevailed at Athens. 

they 
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they were to dedicate certain Ihields at Delphi. It 
was conceived in thefe terms: " In a fortunate 
** hour, be it decreed by the people that a citizen 
** of Athens be appointed to go to the god protec- 
*^ tor, and, after due facrifices offered, demand of 
" Demetrius, the god proteftor, what will be the 
** mod pious, the raoft honourable, and expeditious 
•* method of confecrating the intended offerings. 
" And it is hereby enafted, that the people of 
** Athens will follow the method di3ated by his 
" oracle." By this mockery of incenfe to his vani- 
ty, who was fcarcely in his fenfes before, they ren- 
dered him perfectly infane. 

During his ftay at Athens, he married Eurydice, 
a defcendant of the ancient Miltiades, v/ho was the 
widow of Opheltas, king of Cyrene, and had return- 
ed to Athens after his death. The Athenians rec- 
koned this a particular favour and honour to their 
city ; though Demetrius made no fort of difficulty 
of marrying, and had many wives at the fame time. 
Of all his wives, he paid mofl refpeft to Phila, be- 
caufe fhe was the daughter of Antipater, and had 
been married to Craterus, who of all the fuccelTors of 
Alexander, was mofl regretted by the Macedonians. 
Demetrius was very young when his father perfuad- 
ed him to marry her, though fhe was advanced in 
life, and on that account unfit for him. As he was 
difinclined to the match, Antigonus is faid to have 
repeated to him that verfe of Euripides, with a hap- 
py parody : 

JVhen Fortune spreads her stores^ we yield to marriage 
jigainst the bent of nature. 

Only putting marriage inflead o{ bondage. However, 
the refpeft which Demetrius paid Phila and his other 
wives, was not of fuch a nature but that he public- 
ly entertained many miftrefles, as well flaves as free- 
born women; and was more infamous for his ex- 
ceiTes of that fort than any other prince of his time. 
1 Mean- 
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Meantime his father called him to take the con^ 
duQ. of the war again ft Ptolemy ; and he found 
it necelTary to obey him. But as it gave him pain 
to leave the war he had undertaken for the liberties 
of Greece, which was fo much more advantageous 
in point of glory, he fent to Cleonides, who com- 
manded for Ptolemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and of- 
fered him a pecuniary conGderation, on condition 
that he would fet thofe cities free. Cleonides not 
accepting the propofal, Demetrius immediately em- 
barked his troops, and failed to Cyprus. There he 
had an engagement with Menelaus, brother to Pto- 
lemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy himfelf foon after 
made his appearance with a great number of land- 
forces, and a confiderable fleet ; on which occa- 
fion, feveral menacing and haughty meflages paiTed 
between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, 
before he coIIcQed all bis forces and trod him under 
foot; and Demetrius faid, he would let Ptolemy go, 
if he would promife to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awaked the attention not 
only of the parties concerned, but of all other princes; 
for befidc the uncertainty of the event, fo much de- 
pended upon it, that the conqueror would not be 
mafter of Cyprus and Syria alone, but fuperior to all 
his rivals in power. Ptolemy advanced with a hun- 
dred and fifty fhips; and he had ordered Menelaus, 
with fixty more, to come out of the harbour of Sa- 
lamis, in the heat of the battle, and put the enemy 
in diforder, by falling on his rear. Againft thefe 
fixty fliips Demetrius appointed a guard often; for 
that number was fufficient to block up the mouth of 
the harbour. His land-forces he ranged on the ad- 
joining promontories, and then bore down upon his 
adverfary with a hundred and eighty fhips. This he 
did with fo much impeiuofity, that Ptolemy could 
not ftand the fliock, but was defeated, and fled with 
eight (hips only, which were all that he faved ; for 
feventy were, taken with their crews, and the reft 

were 
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were funk in the engagement. His numerous train, 
his fervants, friends, wives, arms, money, and ma- 
chines, that were ftationed near the fleet in tranfports, 
all fell into the hands of Demetrius; and he carried 
them to his camp. 

Among thefe was the celebrated Lamia, who at 
firft was only taken notice of for her performing on 
the flute, which was by no means contemptible; but 
afterwards became famous as a courtezan. By this 
time her beauty was^ in the wane; yet (he captivated 
Demetrius, though not near her age, and fo effec- 
tually enflaved him by the peculiar power of her ad- 
drefs, that, though other women had a paffion for 
him, he could only think of her. 

After the fea-fight Menelaus made no farther re- 
fiflance, but furrendered Salamis with all the fhips, 
and the land forces which confifled of twelve hun- 
dred horfe, and twelve thoufand foot. 

This viftory, fo great in itfelf, Demetrius ren- 
dered ftill more glorious, by his generofity and hu- 
manity, in giving the enemy's dead an honourable 
interment, and fetting the prifoners free. He feleft- 
ed twelve hundred complete fuits of armour from 
the fpoils, and beflowed them on the Athenians. 
Ariftodemus, the Milefian, was the perfon he fent 
to his father, with an account of the viQory. Of 
all the courtiers, this man was the boldefl flatterer; 
and, on the prefent occafion, he defigned to outdo 
himfelf. When he arrived on the coafl of Syria 
from Cyprus, he would not fufFer the fhip to make 
land ; but ordering it to anchor at a diftance, and all 
the company to remain in it, he took the boat, and 
went on fhore alone. He advanced towards the pa- 
lace of Antigonus, who was watching for the event 
of this battle with all the folicitude that is natural 
to a man who has fo great a concern at (lake. As 
foon as he was informed that the meffenger was 
coming, his anxiety increafed to fuch a degree, that 
be could fcarcely keep within his palace. He fent his 

officers 
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officers and friends, one after another, to Ariftode* 
rous, to demand what intelligence be brought* But» 
inftead of giving any of them an anfwer, he walked 
on with great (ilence and folemnity. The king, by 
this time much alarmed, and having no longer psh- 
tience, went to the door to meet him. A great crowd 
was gathered about Ariftodemus; and people were 
running from all quarters to the palace to hear the 
news. When he was near enough to be heard, he 
ftretched out his hand, and cried aloud, '' Hail to 
** king Antigonus ! We have totally beaten Ptolemy 
" at fea ; we are mafters of Cyprus, and have made 
^' fixteen thoufand eight hundred prifoners.** Aa-- 
tigonus anfwered, * Hail to you, too, my good friendJ 
* but I willpunifh you for torturing us ib long; you 
' (hall wait long for your reward.' 

The people now, for the firft time, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus had 
the diadem immediately put on by his friends. He 
fent one to Demetrius; and in the letter that accom- 
panied it, addreffed him under the ftyle of king. 
The ^Egyptians, when they were apprifed of this 
circumftance, gave Ptolemy likewife the title of king, 
that they might not appear to be difpiriied with their 
late defeat. The other fucceflbrs of Alexander caught 
eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandize themfelves. 
Lyfimachus took the diadem ; ^nd Seleucus did the 
fame in his tranfa£lions with the Greeks. The latter 
had worn it fome time, when he gave audience to 
the barbarians. Caflander alone, while others wrote 
to him, and faliited him as king, prefixed his name 
to his letters in the fame manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their 
name and figure; it gave them higher notions: it 
introduced a pompoufnefs into their manners, and 
felf-imporiance into their difcourfe: — Juft as tra- 
gedians, when they take the habit of kings, change 
their gait, their voice, their whole deportment, and 
manner of addrefs. After this they became more 

fevere 
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fevere in their judicial capacity; for they laid afide 
that diffimulation with which they had concealed 
their power^ and which had made them much milder 
and more favourable to their fubjefls. So much 
could one word of a flatterer do ! fuch a change did 
it cfieft in the whole face of the world ! 

Antigonus, elated with his fon's achievements at 
Cyprus, immediately marched againft Ptolemy; com- 
manding his land-forces in perfon, while Demetrius, 
with a powerful fle^t, attended him along the coaft. 
One of Antigonus's friends, named Medius, had the 
event of this expedition communicated to him in a 
dream. He thought that Antigonus and his whole 
army were running a race. At firft he feemed to 
run with great fwiftnefs and force ; but afterwards 
his ftrength gradually abated; and. on turning, he 
became very weak, and drew his breath with fuch 
pain, that he could fcarcely recover himfelf. Ac- 
cordingly Antigonus met with many difficulties at 
land; and Demetrius encountered fuch a ftorm at 
fea, that he was in danger of being driven upon an 
impra6ticable (hore. fn this ftorm he loft many of 
his (hips, and returned without effefting any thing. 

Antigonus was now little (hort of eighty ; and his 
great (ize and weight difqualified him for war ftill 
more than his age. He therefore left the military 
department to his fon, who, by his good fortune, as 
well as ability, managed it in the happieft manner. 
Nor was Antigonus hurt by his fon's debaucheries, 
his expenfive appearance, or his long caroufals: for 
thefe were the things in which Demetrius employed 
himfelf in time of peace with the utmoft licentioufnefs 
and moft unbounded avidity. But in war, no man 
however naturally temperate, exceeded him in fo- 
briety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was 
evident to all the world, Demetrius came after fome 
expedition or other to falute his father ; and he kiff- 
ed him fo cordially, that he laughed and faid, 

" Surely, 
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" Surely, my Ton, you think you are kifling La* 
'' mia/* Once when he had been fpending many 
days with his friends over the bottle> he excufed 
himfelf at his return to court, by faying, * that he 
* had been hindered by a defluxion/ **So I heard,'* 
faid Antigonus; "but whether was the defluxion 
" from Thafos or from Chios?'* Another time, be- 
ing informed that he was indifpofed, he went to fee 
him ; and when he came to the door, he met one of 
his favourites going out. He went in, however^ 
and, fitting down by him, took hold of bis hand.* 
Demetrius faid, his fever had now left him. " I know 
" it," faid Antigonus, " for I met it this moment 
" at the door." With fuch mildnefs he treated his 
fon's faults, out of regard to his excellent perform- 
ances. It is the cuftom of the Scythians in the midft 
of their caroufals to ftrike the ftrings of their bows, to 
recal, as it were, their courage, which is melting away 
in pleafure. But Demetrius one while gave himfelf up 
entirely to pleafure, and another while to bufinefs; 
he did not intermix them. His military talents, there- 
fore, did not fufFer by his attentions of a gayer kind. 

Nay, he feemed to ftiew greater abilities in his 
preparations for war than in the ufe of them : he 
was not content unlefs he had (lores that were more 
than fufficient. There was fomething peculiarly great 
in the conftruftion of his fhips and engines, and he 
took an unwearied pleafure in the inventing of new 
ones; for he was ingenious in the fpeculative part 
of mechanics ; and he did not, like other princes, 
apply his tafte and knowledge of thofe arts to the 
purpofes of diverfion, or to purfuits of no utility; 
fuch as playing on the flute, painting, or turning. 

iEropus, king of Macedon, fpent his hours of 
leifure in making little tables and lamps. Attains*, 

furnamed 

* Plutarch does not do that honour to Attalus which he dc- 
ferves, when he raenlions his employments as unworthy of a 
prince. He made many experiments in natural philofophy, and 

wrote 
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Turnamed Philometer*, amufed himfelf with plant- 
ing poifonous herbs, not only henbane and hellebore, 
but hemlock, aconite, and dorycniumt. Thefe he 
cultivated in the royal gardens, and, befide gathering 
them at their proper feafons, made it his bufmefs to 
know the qualities of their juices and fruit: and 
the kings of Parthia took a pride in forging and 
iharpening heads for arrows. But the mechanics of 
Demetrius were of a princely kind ; there was al- 
ways fomething great in the fabric : together with a 
fpirit of curiofity and love of the arts, there appeared 
in all his works a grandeur of defign, and dignity of 
invention ; fo that they were not only worthy of the 
genius and wealth, but of the hand of a king. His 
friends were altonifhed at their greatnefs; and his 
very enemies were pleafed with their beauty. Nor 
is this defcription of him at all exaggerated. His 
enemies ufed to (land upon the (hore looking with 
admiration upon his gallies of fifteen or fixteen banks 
of oars, as they failed along ; and his engines, called 
helepolesj were a pleafing fpeftacle to the very towns 
which he befieged. This is evident from fafts. Ly- 
fimachus, who of all the princes of his time was the 
bittereft enemy to Demetrius, when he came to com- 
pel him to raife the fiege of Soli, in Cilicid, defired 
he would (hew him his engines of war, and his man- 
ner of navigating the gallies : and he was fo (truck 
with the (igbt, that he immediately retired. And the 
Rhodians, after they had ftood a long fiege, and at 
laft compromifed the aflFair, requefted him to leave 
fome of his engines, as monuments both of his 
power and of their valour. 

wrote a treatife on agriculture. Other kings, particularly Hiero 
and Archelaus> did the fame. 

* This is a miftake in Plutarch. Philometer was another 
prince, who made agriculture his amufement. 

f Dorycnium was a coDQmon poifonous plant; which was fo 
called from the points of fpears being tinged with its juices. 

His 
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His war with the Rhodians was occafioned bj 
their alliance with Ptolemy ; and in the courfe of it 
he brought the largeft of his hehpoles up to their 
walls. Its bafe was fquare; each of its fides at the 
bottom forty-eight cubits wide ; and it was fijlty-fix 
cubits high. The fides of the feveral divifions gra- 
dually leffened, fo that the top was much narrower 
than the bottom. The infide was divided into feire- 
ral ftories or rooms, one above another. The front 
which was turned towards the enemy, had a win- 
dow in each ftory, through which miflive weapons 
of various kinds were thrown ; for it was filled with 
men who praftifed every method of fighting. It 
neither fiiook nor veered the leaft in its motion, but 
rolled on in a fteady upright pofition: aiid as it 
moved with a horrible noife, it at once pleafed and 
terrified the fpeftators*. 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus t> 
for his ufe in this war, each of which weighed forty 
minte. Zoilus the maker, to ftiew the excellence of 
their temper, ordered a dart to be (hot at one of 
them from an engine at the diftance of twenty-fix 
paces ; and it ftood fo firm, that there was no more 
mark upon it than what might be made with fuch a 
ftyie as is ufed in writing. This he took for himfelf, 
and gave the other to Alcimus the epirot, a man of 
the greateft bravery and ftrength of any in his army. 
The epirot*s whole fuit of armour weighed two ta^ 
lents, whereas that of others weighed no mftre than 
one. He fell in the fiege of Rhodes, in an adion 
near the theatre. 

* Diodorus Siculus fays this machine had nine ftories^ and 
that it rolled on ibar large wheels, each of which was fixtecD 
feet high. 

f Pliny fays that the Cyprian adamant was impregnable. Cy- 
prus was famous for the metal of which armour was made even 
in the time of the Trojan war: and Agamemnon had a cuirafs 
fent him from Cyniras king of Cyprus. Horn. 11. xi. 

As 
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As the Rhodians defended themfelves with great 
fpirit, Demetrius was not able to do any thing con* 
fiderable. There was one thing in their condu6l 
which he particularly refented^ and for that reafon 
he perfifted in the fiege : — they had taken the veffel 
in which were letters from his wife Phila, together 
with fome robes and pieces of tapeftry ; and they fent 
it, as it was, to Ptolemy. In which they were far 
from imitating the politenefs of the Athenians, who, 
when they were at war with Philip, happening to 
take his couriers, read all the other letters ; but fent 
him that of Olympias with the feal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incenfed, did not 
retaliate upon the Rhodians, though he foon had an 
opportunity. Protogenes of Caunus was at that 
time painting for them the hiftory of Jalyfus*, and 
had almoft finiflied it when Demetrius fcized it in 
one of the fuburbs. The Rhodians fent a herald to 
intreat him to fpare the work, and not fuffer it to be 
deftroyed. Upon which' he faid, " He would rather 
" burn the piftures of his father, than hurt fo labo- 
*' nous a piece of art.'* For Protogenes is faid to 

* We have not met with the particular fubjc6k of this faraous 
painting. Jalyfus was one of the fabulous heroes, the fon of 
Ochimus, and grandfon of Apollo; and there is a town in 
Rhodes called Jalyfus, which probably had its name from him. 
It was in this pidure that Protogenes, when he had long labour- 
ed in vain to paint the foam of a dog, happily hit it off, by 
throwing his bru(h in anger at the dog*s mouth, ^lian, as well 
as Plutarch, fays that he was fevcn years in finifhing it. Pliny 
tells us that he gave it four coats of colours, that when one was 
effaced by time, another might fupply its place. He tells us too 
that while Protogenes was at work, he was vifited by Demetri- 
us; and when the latter afked him, how he could profecute his 
work with fo much calmnefs under the rage of war, he anfwered, 
that " though Demetrius was at war with Rhodes, he did not 
•' fuppofe he was at war with the arts." He is faid to have lived 
on Lupines during the time he was employed on this painting, 
that his judgment might not be clouded by luxurious diet. The 
picture was brought to Rome by Caflius, and placed in the tem- 
ple of Peace, where it remained till the time of Commodus; 
when, together with the temple, it was confumed by fire. 

Vol. V. . A a have 
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have been feven years in finifhing it. Apelles tells 
us, that when he firft faw it, he was fo much afto- 
niflied that he could not fpeak ; and at laft, when he 
recovered himfelf, he faid, " A mafterpiece of la^ 
" hour ! a wonderful performance ! but it wants 
" thofe graces which raife the fame of my paintings 
" to the fkies.'* This piece was afterwards carried 
to Rome, and being added to the number of thofe 
collefted there, was deftroyed by fire. The Rho- 
dians now began to grow weary of the war. Deme- 
trius too wanted only a pretence to put an end to it, 
and he found one. The Athenians came and recon- 
ciled them on this condition, that the Rhodians 
(hould aflift Antigonus and Demetrius, as allies, in 
all their wars, except thofe with Ptolemy. 

At the fame time, the Athenians called him to 
their fuccour againft CafTander, who was befieging 
their city : in confequence of which he failed thi- 
ther with a fleet of three hundred and thirty (hips, 
and a numerous body of land-forces. With thefe he 
not only drove CafTander out of Attica, but followed 
him to Thermopylae, and entirely defeated him there. 
Heraclea then voluntarily fubmitted, and he received 
into his army fix thoufand Macedonians, who came 
over to him. In his return he reftored liberty to the 
Greeks within the ftraights of Thermopylae, took 
the Boeotians into his alliance, and made himfelf 
matter of Cenchreac. He likewife reduced Phyle 
and PanaQus, the bulwarks of Attica, which had 
been garrifoned by CafTander, and put them in the 
hands of the Athenians again. The Athenians, 
though they had lavifhed honours upon him before 
in the molt extravagant manner, yet contrived on 
this occafion to apj>ear new in their flattery. They 
gave orders that he fhould lodge in the back part of 
the Parthenon ; which accordingly he did; and Mi- 
nerva was faid to have received him as her gueft ; 
a gueft not very fit to come under her roof, or fuit- 
able to her virgin purity. 

In 
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In one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took 
up his quarters in. a houfe where there were three 
young women. His father Antigonus faid nothing 
to Philip ; but called the quarter-mafter, and faid to 
him in his prefence, " Why do you not remove my 
" fon out of this lodging, where he is fo much 
" ftraitened for room ?*' And Demetrius, who ought 
to have reverenced Minerva, if on no other account, 
yet as his eldeft fifter (for fo he affefted to call her) 
behaved in fuch a manner to perfons of both fexes 
who were above the condition of flaves, and the ci- 
tadel was fo polluted with his debaucheries, that it 
appeared to be kept facred in fome degree, when he 
indulged himfelf only with fuch proftitutes as Chry- 
fis. Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we chufc to pafs over out of regard 
to the charafter of the city of Athens ; but the vir- 
tue and chaftity of Democles ought not to be left un- 
der the veil of (ilence. Democles was very young ; 
and his beauty was no fecret to Demetrius. Indeed, 
his furname unhappily declared it, for he was called 
Democles the Handsome. Demetrius, through his 
emiffaries, left nothing unanempied to gain him by 
great offers, or to intimidate him by threats ; but 
neither could prevail. He left the wreftling ring, 
and all public exercifes, and made ufe only of a pri- 
vate bath. Demetrius watched his opportunity, and 
furprized him there alone. The boy feeing nobody 
near to affift him, and the impoffibility of . refilling 
with any effect, took off the cover of the cauldron, 
and jumped into the boiling water. It is true, he 
came to an unworthy end : but his fentiments were 
worthy of his country and of his perfonal merit. 

Very different were thofe of Cleaenatus the fon of 
Cleomedon. That youth having procured his father 
the remiffion of a fine of fifty talents, brought letters 
from Demetrius to the people, fignifying his pleafure 
in that refpeft. By which he not only difhonoured 
himfelf, but brought great trouble upon the citv. 

A a 2 The 
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The people took off the fine^ but at the fame tfane 
they made a decree, that no citizen (hould for die 
future bring any letter from Demetrius : yet when 
they found that Demetrius was difobliged at it^ and 
exprefled his refentment in ftrong terms, they not 
only repealed the ad, but punifhed the perfons who 
propofed and fupported it; fome with death, and 
fome with banifliment. They likewife pafied a new 
edift, importing, ** That the people of Athens had 
** refolved, that whatfoever thing Demetrius might 
** command, (hould be accounted holy in refpeft of 
" the gods, and juft in refpeft of men." Some per- . 
fon of better principle, on this occafion happening to 
fay, that Stratocles was mad in propofing fuch de* 
crees, Demochares the Leuconian * anfwered, " He 
" would be mad, if he were not mad." Stratocles 
found his advantage in his fervility ; and for this fay- 
ing Demochares was profecuted, and banifhed the 
city. To fuch meannefles were the Athenians 
brought when the garrifon feemed to be removed 
out of their city ; and they pretended to be a free 
people ! 

Demetrius afterwards paifed into Peloponnefus, 
where he found no refiftance ; for all his enemies fled 
before him, or furrendered their cities. He there- 
fore reduced with eafe that part of the country called 
jictCy and all Arcadia, except Mantinea. Argos, Si- 
cyon, and Corinth, he fet free from their garrifons, 
by giving the commanding officers a hundred talents 
to evacuate them. About that time the feafts of 
Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius prefided in 
the games and other exhibitions. During thefe fo- 
lemnities he married Deidamia, the daughter of JEcu 
des, king of the Moloffians, and filler of Pyrrhus. 
He told the Sicyonians that they lived out of their 
city; and (hewing them a more advantageous fitua- 
tion, perfuaded them to build one where the town 

* The nephew of Dcmofthenes. The Greek text that calif 
him KxKVftvf, is erroneous. It fhould be XfvxoNVf . 

now 
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now ftands. Along with the fituation he likewife 
changed the name, calling the town Demetrias in<<- 
ftcad of Sicyon. 

The ftates being aflfembled at the ifthmus, and a 
prodigious number of people attending, he was pro- 
claimed general of all Greece^ as Philip and Alexan<>> 
der had been before ; and in the elation of power and 
fuccefs^ he thought himfelf a much greater man. 
Alexander robbed no other prince of his title, nor 
did he ever declare himfelf king of kings, though he 
raifed many both to the ftyleand authority of kings* 
But Demetrius thought no man worthy of that title^ 
except his father and himfelf. He even ridiculed 
thofe who made ufe of 'it ; and it was with pleafure he 
heard the fycophants at his table drinking, King 
Demetrius ; Seleucus, commander of the elephants; 
Ptolemy, admiral ; Lyfimachus, treafurer; and Aga- 
thocles, the Sicilian, governor of the iflands. The 
reft of them only laughed at fuch extravagant in* 
ftances of vanity. Lyfimachus alone was angry, be- 
caufe Demetrius feemed to think him no better than 
an eunuch : for the princes of the eaft had generally 
eunuchs for their treafurers. Lyfimachus, indeed, 
was the moft violent enemy that he had ; and now 
taking an opportunity to difparage him on account 
of his paflion for Lamia, he faid, '* This was the firft 
** time he had feen a whore a£i in a tragedy*." De- 
metrius faid in anfwer, *' My whore is an honefter 
•* woman than his Penelope.** 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he 
wrote to the republic, that on his arrival he intended 
to be initiated, and to be immediately admitted not 
only to the lefs myfteries, but even to thofe called 
intuitive. This was unlawful and unprecedented; 

* The modern ftage need not be put to the bluA by this af- 
fertion in favour of the ancient : the reafon of it was, that there 
were no women adors. Men in female drefles performed their 
parts. 

A a 3 for 
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for the Icfs myfteries were celebrated in February*, 
and the greater in September t; and none were ad- 
mitted to the intuitive till a year at lead after they 
had attended the greater myfterips^;. When the 
letters were read, Pythodorus the torch-bearer was 
the only perfon who ventured to oppofe the demand; 
and his oppofition was entirely ineffedual. Strato- 
cles procured a decree, that the month of Munychion 
(hould be called and reputed the month o{ Antheste^ 
rion, to give Demetrius an opportunity for his firft 
initiation, which was to be performed in the ward of 
Agra. After which, Munychion was changed again 
into Boedromion. By thefe means Demetrius was 
admitted to the greater myfteries, and to immediate 
infpeflion. Hence thofe ftrokes of fatirc upon Stra- 
tocles from the poet Philippides — " The man who 
'* can contra6i the whole year into qne month:'* and 
with refpeft to Demetrius's being lodged in the 
Parthenon — " The man who turns the temples into 
" inns, and brings proftitutes into the company of 
" the virgin goddefs." 

But among the many abufes and enormities com- 
mitted in their city, no one feems to have given 
the Athenians greater uneafinefs than this : he or- 
dered them to raife two hundred and fifty talents in 
a very ftiort time ; and the fum was exaSed with the 
greateft rigour. When the money was brought in, 
and he faw it all together, he ordered it to be given 
to Lamia and his other miftreffes, to buy foap. Thus 
the difgrace hurt them more than the lofs, and the 
application more than the impoft. Some, however, 
fay, that it was not to the Athenians he behaved in 

* xlnthefterion, 
\ Boedromion. 

X Plutarch in this place feems to make a difference between 
the intuitive and the greater myfteries, though tl\ey are com- 
monly underftood to be the fame. Cafaubon and Meuriius think 
the text corrupt 5 but the manner in which they would reftore it, 
does not render it the le& perplexed. 

this 
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this manner, but to the people of Theflaly. Befide 
this difagreeable tax, Lamia extorted money from 
many perfons on her own authority, to enable her to 
provide an entertainment for the- king ; and the ex- 
pence of that fupper was fo remarkable, that Lyn- 
ceus the Samian took pains to give a defcription of 
it. For the fame reafon, a comic poet of thofe times, 
with equal wit and truth called Lamia an Helepolis; 
and Democharesthe Solian called Demetrius Muthos; 
that is^fable^ becaufe he too had his Lamia*. 

The great intereft that Lamia had with Demetrius 
in confequence of his paflion for her, excited a fpirit 
of envy and averfion to her, not only in the brcafts 
of his wives, but of his friends. Demetrius having 
fent ambaffadors to Lyfimachus on fome occafion or 
other, that prince amufed himfelf one day with 
(hewing them the deep wounds he had received from 
a lion's claws, in his arms and thighs, and gave them 
an account of his being fhut up with that wild bead 
by Alexander the Great, and of the battle he had 
with itt. Upon which, they laughed and faid, 
" The king our matter, too, bears on his neck the 
** marks of a dreadful wild bead, called a Lamia.'* 
Indeed, it was ftrange that he fhould at firft have fo 
great an objeQion againft the difparity of years be- 
tween him and Phila, and afterwards fall into fuch 
a lafting captivity to Lamia, though fhe had pafTed 
her prime at their firft acquaintance. One evening 
when Lamia had been playing on the flute at fupper, 
Demetrius aflced Demo, furnamed ManiaX^ what fhe 

* Fabulous hiftory mentions a queen of Lybia, who out of 
rage for the lofs of her own children, ordered thofe of other wo- 
men to be brought to her, and devoured them. Hence (he was 
called Lamiot from the Phcenician word lahama, to devour. 
Upon this account, Diodorus tells us, that this Lamia became a 
bugbear to children. And this fatisfies M. Dacier with regard 
to the explanation of this palfage in Plutarch. 

f Judin and Paufanias mention this ; but Q. Curtius doubts 
the truth of it ; and he probably is in the right. 

{ In Englifh, Mifs Madcap. 
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thought of her ? " I think her an old womani Sir,* 
faid Demo. Another time» when there was an ex- 
traordinary deffert on the table, he faid to her, " You 
•' fee what fine things Lamia fends me :" ' My 

* mother will fend you finer,' anfwered Demo, ** if 

* you will but lie with her/ 

We (hall mention only one ftory more of Lamia^ 
which relates to her cenfure of the celebrated judg* 
ment of fiocchoris. In £^pt there was a young 
man extremely defirous of the favours of a courtezan 
named Thonis ; but (he fet too high a price upon 
them. Afterwards he fancied that he enjoyed her in 
a dream, and his defire was fatisfied. Thonis, upon 
this, commenced an aQion againft him for the mo- 
ney ; and Bocchoris, having heard both parties, or« 
dered the man to tell the gold that (he demanded in- 
to a bafon, and (hake it about before her, that (he 
might enjoy the fight of it. For, " fancy,'* faid 
he, " is no more than the fhadow of truth/* Lamia 
did not think this a juft fentence; " becaufe the wo- 
" man's defire of the gold was not removed by the 
*^ appearance of it ; whereas the dream cured the 
" paflion of her lover." 

The change in the fortunes and aflions of the fub- 
je£l of our narrative, now turns the comic fcene into 
tragedy : all the other kings having united their forces 
againft Antigonus, Demetrius left Greece in order 
to join him ; and was greatly animated to find 
his father preparing for war with a fpirit above his 
years. Had Antigonus abated a little of his preten- 
fions, and reftrained his ambition to govern the 
world, he might have kept the pre-eminence among 
the fucceflbrs of Alexander, not only for himfel^ 
but for his fon after him. But being naturally ar- 
rogant, imperious, and no lefs infolent in his ex- 
preffions than in his aftions, he exafperated many 
young and powerful princes againft him. He boaft- 
ed that '^ he could break the prefent league, and dif- 
** perfe the united armies, with as much cafe as a 

« boy 
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" boy does a flock of birds, by throwing a ftone^ 
*• or making a flight noife/' 

He had an army of more than fevcnty thoufand 
foot, ten thoufand horfe, and feventy-five elephants. 
The enemy's infantry confiftedof fixty-four thoufand 
men, their cavalry of ten thoufand five hundred; 
they had four hundred elephants, and a hundred and 
twenty armed chariots. When the two armies were 
in fight, there was a vifible change in the mind of 
Antigonus ; but rather with refpeS: to his hopes than 
his refolution. In other engagements his fpirits ufed 
to be high, his port lofty, his voice loud, and his 
expreflions vaunting; infomuch that he would fome- 
times in the heat of the aftion let fall fome jocular 
expreflion, to fliew his unconcern and his contempt 
of his adverfary. But at this time he was obferved 
for the mod part to be thoughtful and filent ; and 
one day he prefented his fon to the army, and re- 
commended him as his fucceflbr. What appeared 
ftill more extraordinary was, that he took him afide 
into his tent, and difcourfed with him there : for he 
never ufed to communicate his intentions, to him in 
private, or to confult him in the lead, but to rely 
entirely on his own judgment, and to give orders 
for the execution of what he had refolved on by 
bimfelf. It was reported that Demetrius, when very 
young, once aflced him when they fliould decamp ? 
and that he anfwered angrily, " Are you afraid that 
" you ofily fliall not hear the trumpet ?" 

On this occafion, it is true, their fpirits were de- 
prefled by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alex- 
ander came to him in a magnificent fuit of armour, 
and aflted him what was to be the word in the cnfuing 
battle. Demetrius anfwered, Jupiter and victory ; 
upon which Alexander faid, ** I go then to your ad- 
•* verfaries, for they are ready to receive me." When 
the army was put in order of battle, Antigonus 
ftumbled as he went out of his tent, and falling on 
his face, received a confiderable hurt. After he had 

recovered 
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recovered himfelf, he ftretched out his hands to- 
wards heaven, and prayed either for viftory, or that 
he might die before he was fenfible that the day was 
loft. 

When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the 
head of his beft cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the fon 
of Seleucus, and fought with fo much bravery, that 
he put the enemy to flight ; but by a vain and un- 
feafonable ambition to go upon the purfuit, he loft 
the viflory ; for he went fo far that he could not 
get back to join his infantry, the enemy's elephants 
having taken up the intermediate fpace. Seleucus 
now feeing his adverfary's foot deprived of their horfe, 
did not attack them, but rode about them as if he 
was going every moment to charge ; intending by 
this mancBUvre both to terrify them, and to give 
them opportunity to change fides. The event an- 
fwercd his expcftation. Great part feparated from 
the main body, and voluntarily came over to him; 
the reft were put to the rout. When great numbers 
were bearing down upon Antigonus, one of thofe 
that were about him, faid, " They are coming 
" againft your, Sir." He anfwercd, ' What other 

* objeft can they have ? But Demetrius will come 

* to my afliftance.' In this hope he continued to 
the laft, ftill looking about for his fon, till he fell 
under a ftiower of darts. His fervants and his very 
friends forfook him ; only Thorax of Lariffa remain- 
ed by the dead body. 

The battle being thus decided, the kings who 
were vittorious, difmembered the kingdom of An- 
tigonus and Demetrius, like fome great body, and 
each took a limb; thus adding to their own domi- 
nions the provinces which thofe two princes were pof- 
feflbd of before. Demetrius fled with five thoufand 
foot and four thoufand horfe. And as he reached 
Ephefus in a ftiort time, and was in want of money, 
it was expeftcd that he would not fpare the temple. 
1 . How- 
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However he not only fpared it himfelf*, but fear- 
ing that his foldiers might be tempted to violate it, 
he immediately left the place, and embarked for 
Greece* His principal dependence was upon the 
Athenians ; for, with them he had left his (hips, his 
money, and his wife Deidamia : and in this diltrefs 
he thought he could have no fafer afylum than their 
affeftion. He therefore purfued his voyage with all 
poflible expedition ; but ambaffadors from Athens 
met him near the Cyclades, and intreated him not 
to think of going thither, becaufe the people had 
declared by an edi£l that they would receive no king 
into their city. As for Deidamia, they had conduft- 
ed her to Megara with a proper retinue, and all the 
refpeft due to her rank. This fo enraged Demetrius, 
that he was no longer mafter of himfelf ; though he 
had hitherto borne his misfortune with fufticient 
caJmnefs, and difcovered no mean or ungenerous 
fentiment in the great change of his affairs. But to 
be deceived, beyond all his expeftation, by the 
Athenians ; to find by faQs that their affeftion, fo 
great in appearance, was only falfe and counterfeit, 
was a thing that cut him to the heart. Indeed, ex- 
ceflive honours are a very indifferent proof of the 
regard of the people for kings and princes ; for all 
the value of ihofe honours refts in their being freely 
given ; and there can be no certainty of that, becaufe 
the givers may be under the influence of fear: and 
fear and love often produce the fame public declara- 
tions. For the fame reafon, wife princes will not look 
upon ftatues, piftures, or divine honours, but rather 
confider their own adions and behaviour, and, in 
confequence thereof, eithqr believe thofe honours 
real, or difregard them as the difclates of neceffity. 
Nothing more frequently happens, than that the 
people hate their fovereign the mod at the time that 
he is receiving the mod immoderate honours, the 
tribute of unwilling minds. 

* A ftriking proof that adverfity is the parent of virtue! 

Demetrius, 
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Demetrius^ though he feverely felt this ill-trett- 
ment^ was not in a condition to revenge it; he there* 
fore^ by his envoys^ expoftulated with the Atheni- 
ans in moderate terms^ and only defired them to 
fend him his gallies^ among which there was one of 
thirteen banks of oars. As foon as he had received 
them, he fleered for the ifthinus, but found his af- 
fairs there in a very bad (ituation : the cities ex- 
pelled his garrifons, and were all revolting to his eiie«» 
mies. Leaving Pyrrhus in Greece, he then failed to 
the Cherfonefus, and by the ravages he committed 
in the country^ diftreffed Lyfimachus, as well as en- 
riched and fecured the fidelity of his own forces, 
which now began to gather ftrength and improve in- 
to a refpeflable army. The other kings paid no re- 
gard to Lyfimachus, who at the fame time that he 
was much more formidable in his power than De- 
metrius, was not in the lead more moderate in his 
conduft. 

Soon after this, Seleucus fent propofals of mar- 
riage to Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius by 
Phila. He had, indeed, already a fon, named Anti- 
ochus, by Apama, a Perfian lady ; but he thought 
that his dominions were fufficient for more heirs, and 
that he flood in need of this new alliance, becaufe he 
faw Lyfimachus marrying one of Ptolemy's daughters 
himfelf, and taking the other for his fon Agathocles. 
A connexion with Seleucus was a happy and unex- 
pefted turn of fortune for Demetrius. 

He took his daughter, and failed with his whole 
fleet to Syria. In the courfe of the voyage he was 
feveral times under a neceffity of making land, and 
he touched in particular upon the coafl of Cilicia, 
which had been given to Pliflarchus, the brotbcr 
of CafTander, as his (hare, after the defeat of Anti- 
gonus. Pliflarchus thinking himfelf injured by 
the defcent which Demetrius made upon his coun- 
try, went immediately to CafTander, to complain 
of Seleucus, for having reconciled himfelf to the 

common 
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common enemy without the concurrence of the other 
kings. Demetrius being informed of his departure, 
left the fea, and marched up to Quinda; where, find- 
ing twelve hundred talents, the remains of his father's 
treafures, he carried them oiF, embarked again with- 
out interruption, and fet fail with the utmo(l expedi- 
tion; his wife Phila having joined him by the way. 

Seleucus met him at Oroflus. Their interview 
was condufted in a fincere and princely manner, 
without any marks of defign or fufpicion. Seleucus 
invited Demetrius firft to his pavilion ; and then 
Demetrius entertained him in his galley of thirteen 
banks of oars. They converfed at their eafe, and 
pafled the time together without guards or arms, till 
Seleucus took Stratonice, and carried her with great 
pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius feized the province of Cilicia, and fent 
Phila to her brother Caflander, to anfwer the accu-, 
rations brought againft him by Pliftarchus. Mean- 
time, Deidamia came to him from Greece ; but (he 
had hot fpent any long time with him before (he fick« 
ened and died; and Demetrius having accommo- 
dated matters with Ptolemy, through Seleucus, it was 
agreed that he ihould marry Ptolemais the daughter 
of that prince. 

Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honour and 
propriety : but afterwards he demanded that Deme- 
trius (hould furrender Cilicia to him for a fum of 
money; and on hisrefufal to do that, angrily infilled 
on having Tyre and Sidon. This behaviour appear- 
ed unjuftifiaole and cruel. When he already com- 
manded Afia from the Indies td the Syrian fea, how 
fordid was it to quarrel for two cities with a prince 
who was his father-in-law, and who laboured under 
fo painful a reverfe of fortune ! A ftrong proof how 
true the maxim of Plato is, That the man who would 
he truly happy ^ should not study to enlarge his estate^ 
but /o contract his desires. For he who does not re- 
ftrain his avarice, mull for ever be poor. 

However, 
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However, Demetrius, far from being intimidated^ . 
faid, *' Though I had loft a thoufand battles as great 
" as that of Ipfus, nothing (hould bring me to buy 
" the alliance of Seleucus:" and, upon this princi- 
ple, he garrifoned thofe cities in the ftrongeft man- 
ner. About this time, having intelligence that 
Athens was divided into faOions, and that Lacbares, 
taking advantage of thefe, had feized the govern- 
ment, he expefted to take the city with eafc, if he 
appeared fuddenly before it. Accordingly he fetout 
with a confiderable fleet, and croffed the fea without 
danger; but, on the coaft of Attica, he met with a 
ftorm, in which he loft many (hips and great nuro- 
bers of his men. He efcaped, however, himfelf, 
and began hoftilities againft Athens, though with no 
great vigour. As his operations anfwered no end, 
he fent bis lieutenants to colleft another fleet, and in 
the mean time entered Peloponnefus, and laid fiegc 
to Meflene. In one of the aflaults he was in great 
danger; for a dart which came from an engine, 
pierced through his jaw, and entered his mouth: 
but he recovered, and reduced fome cities that had 
revolted. After this, he invaded Attica again, took 
Eleufis and Rhamnus, and ravaged the country. 
Happening to take a fhip loaded with wheat, which 
was bound for Athens, he hanged both the merchant 
and the pilot. This alarmed other merchants fo 
much, that they forbore attempting any thing of 
that kind, fo that a famine enfued ; and, together 
with the want of bread corn, the people were in 
want of every thing elfe. A bufhel* of fait was fold 
for forty drachmas^ and a peckt of wheat for three 
hundred. A fleet of a hundred and fifty ftiips, which 
Ptolemy fent to their relief, appeared before ^gina; 
but the encouragement it afforded them was of (hort 
continuance. A great reinforcement of fliips came 

* Medimnus, 

f Modius. Thefe meafures were fomething more; but wo 
give only the round quantity. See the Table. 

to 
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to Demetrius from Peloponncfus and Cyprus, fo that 
be had not in all fewer than three hundred. Ptole- 
my's fleet, therefore, weighed anchor and fleered off. 
The tyrant I,achares at the fame time made his efcape 
privately, and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a decree 
that no man, under pain of death, fliould mention 
peace or reconciliation with Demetrius, now opened 
the gates neareft to him, and fent ambafladors to 
bis camp : not that they expefted any favour from 
him, but they were forced to take that flep by the 
extremity of famine. In the courfe of it many dread- 
ful things happened : and this is related amongft the 
reft : — A father and his fon were fitting in the fame 
room in the laft defpair; when a dead moufe hap- 
pening to fall from the roof of the houfe, they both 
ilarted up and fought for it. Epicurus the philofo- 
pher is faid at that time to have fupported his friends 
and difciples with beans, which he fliared with them, 
and counted out to them daily. 

In fuch a miferable condition was the city when 
Demetrius entered it. Reordered all the Athenians 
to aflemble in the theatre, which he furrounded with 
his troops; and having planted his guards on each 
fide the flage, he came down through the paflage 
by which the tragedians enter. The fears of the 
people on his appearance increafed; but they were 
entirely diflipated when he began to fpcak. For 
neither the accent of his voice was loud, nor his ex- 
preflions fevere. He complained of them in foft 
and eafy terms ; and taking them again into favour, 
made them a prefent of a hundred thoufand mea- 
fures* of wheat, and re-eftabliflied fuch an admini- 
ftration as was moft agreeable to them. 

The orator Dromoclides obfcrvcd the variety of 
acclamations amongft the people, and that in the joy 
of their hearts they endeavoured to outdo the enco- 
miums of thofe that fpoke from the roftrum. He 

* Medimni, 
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therefore propofed a decree that the Piraeus and the 
fort of Munychia (hould be delivered up to king 
Demetrius. After this bill was pafled, Demetrius, on 
his own authority, put a garrifon in the Mufeum t 
left, if there (hould be another defeftion amongft the 
people, it might keep him from other enterprizes. 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius im« 
mediately formed a deGgn upon Lacedaemon. King 
Archidamus met him at Mantinea, where Demetrius 
defeated him in a pitched battle ; and, after he had 
put him to flight, he entered Laconia. There was 
another a£lion almoft in fight of Sparta, in which he 
killed two hundred of the enemy, and made five 
hundred prifoners; fo that he feemed almoft mafter 
of a town, which hitherto had never been taken. 
But furely fortune never difplayed fuch fudden and 
extraordinary viciflitudes in the life of any other 
prince ; in no other fcene of things did (he fo often 
change from low to high, from a glorious' to an ab- 
je£l condition, or again repair the ruins (he had made. 
Hence, he is faid, in his greateft adverfity, to have 
addreffed her in the words of iEfchylus, — 

Thou gav'st me life and honour^ and thy hand 
Now strikes me to the hearts 

When his affairs feemed to be in fo promifing a 
train for power and empire, news was brought that 
Lyfimachus, in the firft place, had taken the cities 
he had in Afia; that Ptolemy had difpoire(red him of 
all Cyprus, except the city of Salamis, in which he 
had left his children and his mother; and that this 
town was now aSually befiegcd. Fortune, however, 
like the woman in Archilochus, 

fVhose right hand offered tvater^ while the left 
Bore hostile Jire — 

though (he drew him from Laccdsemon by thefe 
alarming tidings, yet foon raifed him a new fcene of 

light 
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light and hope. She availed herfelf of thefe circum- 
ftances. 

After the death of Caflander, his eldeft fon Philip 
had but a (hort reign over the Macedonians, for he 
died foon after his father. The two remaining bro- 
thers were perpetually at variance. One of them, 
named Antipater, having killed his mother Thefa- 
lonica, Alexander, the other brother, called in the 
Greek princes to his affiftance ; Pyrrhus from Epirus, 
and Demetrius from Peloponnefus. Pyrrhus arrived 
firft, and feized a confiderable part of Macedonia, 
which he kept for his reward, and by that means be- 
came a formidable neighbour to Alexander. De- 
metrius no fooner received the letters, than he march- 
ed his forces thither likewife, and the young prince 
was ftill more afraid of him, on account of his great 
name and dignity. He met 'him, however, at Dium, . 
and received him in the moft refpeftful manner ; but 
told him at the fame time that his affairs did not now 
require his prefence. Hence mutual jealoufies arofe, 
and Demetrius, as he was going to fup with Alex- 
ander upon his invitation, was informed that there 
was a deiign againft his life, which was to be put ip 
execution in the midft of the entertainment. Deme- 
trius was not in the leaft difconcerted ; he only flack- 
ened his pace, and gave orders to his generals to keep 
the troops under arms : after which he took his 
guards and the officers of his houfehold, who were 
much more numerous than thofe of Alexander, and 
commanded them to enter the banqueting-room with 
him, and to remain there till he rofe from table. 
Alexander's people, intimidated by his train, durft 
not attack Demetrius : and he, for his pan, pre- 
tending that he was not difpofed to drink that even- 
ing, foon withdrew. Next day he prepared to de- 
camp ; and alleging that he was called off by fome 
new emergency, defired Alexander to excufe him if 
he left him foon this time; and affured him that at 
fome other opportunity he would make a longer 
Vol. V. B b llay^ 
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ftay. Al^aiHtet rejoiced that he was going awiy 
voluntarily and without any hoftile intentions^ and 
accompanied him as far as Theffsly. When diey 
came to LaHfla^they renewed their inviutions; but 
both with malignity in their hearts. In confeqnetic^ 
of thefe polite manoeuvres, Alexander fell into At 
fnare of Demetrius. He would not go with a guard, 
left he Ihould teach the other to do the fame : he 
therefore fuffered that which he was preparing for his 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the furer and 
more convenient execution. He went to fup with 
Demetrius ; and as his hoft rofe up in the roidft of 
the feaft, Alexander was terrified, and rofe up with 
him. Demetrius, when he was at the door, faid no 
more to his guards than this, ^^ Kill the man that 
^ follows me ;•• and then went out. Upon which 
they cut Alexander in pieces, and his friends who 
attempted to affift him. One of thefe is reported to 
have faid, as he was dying, •• Demetrius is but one 
•* day beforehand with us." 

The night was, as might be expefted, full of ter- 
ror and confufion. In the morning the Macedo- 
liians were greatly difturbed with the apprehenfion 
that Demetrius would fall upon them with all his 
forces; but when, inftead of an appearance of 
hoftilities, he fetit a meflage defiring to fpeak with 
them, and vindicate what was done, they recovered 
their fpirits, and refolved to receive him \rith civi- 
lity. When he came, he found it unnecefiary to 
make long fpeeches. They hated Antipater for the 
murder of his mother ; and as they had no better 
prince at hand, they declared Demetrius king, and 
conduced him into Macedonia. The Macedonians 
who were at home, proved not averfe to the change; 
for they always remembered with horror Caffander's 
bafe behaviour to Alexander the Great ; and if they 
had any regard left for the moderation of old Anti- 
pater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, who 
had married his daughter Phila, and had a fon by her 
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to fucceed him in the throne; a youth who was al- 
ready grown up, and at this very time bore arms 
under his father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, 
Demetrius received news that Ptolemy had fet his 
wife and children at liberty^ and difmifled them with 
prefents, and other tokens of honour. He was in- 
formed too that his daughter, who had been married 
to Seleucus, was now wife to Antiochus the fon of 
that prince, and declared queen of the barbarous na- 
tions in Upper Afia Antiochus was violently ena- 
moured of the young Stratonice, though (he had a 
fon by his father. His condition was extremely un- 
happy ; and be made the greateft efforts to conquer 
his paflion, but they were of no avail. At laft, con- 
fidering thatiiis defires were of the moft extravagant 
kind, that there was no profpe£l of fatisfaftion for 
them, and that the fuccours of reafon entirely failed, 
he refolved in his defpair to rid himfelf of life, and 
bring it gradually to a period, by negle6ling all care 
of his'perfon, and abftaining from food. For this 
purpofe he made (icknefs his pretence. His phyfi- 
cian Erafiftratus eafily discovered that his diftemper 
was love ; but it was difficult to conjcfture whp was 
the objeft. In order to find it out, he fpent whole 
days in his chamber; and whenever any beautiful 
perfon of either fex entered it, he obfcrved with 
great attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which correfponds the moft 
with the paffions of the fqul. When others entered 
he was entirely unaffeCled ; but when Stratonice came 
in, as fhe ofien did, either alone or with Seleucus, 
he fhe wed all the fymptoms defcribed by Sappho; 
ihe faultering voice, the burning blulh, the languid 
eye*, the fudden fweat, the tumultuous pulfe; and 
at length, the paffion overcoming his fpirits, a de/i- 
quium and mortal palenefs. 

* o4/fA;y vTToht^etf IS a Corruption. It ought to be read o>|^fA/v 
ImKBfi/Hf, the fainty languid^ or clouded eye. 

B b 2 Erafiftratus 
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Erafiftratus concluded from thefe tokens that the 
prince was in love with Stratonice, and perceived 
that he intended to carry the fecret with him to the 
grave. He faw the difficulty of breaking the mat^ 
ter to Seleucus ; yet depending upon the afiPedion 
which the king had for his fon, he ventured one day 
to tell him, ** that the young man's diforder was love; 
" but love for which there was no remedy." The 
king» quite aftonifhed, faid, ^ How! Love for 

* which there is no remedy !' " It is certainly fo," 
anfwered Erafiftratus ; " for he is in love with my 
« wife." 'What! Erafiftratus!' faid the king, 

* would you. who, are my friend, refufe to give up 

* your wife to my fon, when you fee us in danger of 

* lofing our only hope !' " Nay, would you do fuch 
" a thing," anfwered the phyfician^ " though you 
" are his father, if he were in love with Stratonice?" 

* O my friend/ replied Seleucus^ ' how happy 

* (hould I be, if either God or man could remove 

* his affeQions thither ! I would give up my king. 

* dom, fo I could but keep Antiochus/ He pro- 
nounced thefe words with fo much emotion, and fuch 
a profufion of tears, that Erafiftratus took him by the 
hand, and faid, " Then there is no need of Erafi- 
•* ftratus. You, Sir, who are a father, a hulband^ 
" and a king, will be the heft phyfician too for your 
" family." 

Upon this, Seleucus fummoned the people to meet 
in full aflembly, and told them, ** It was his will 
" and pleafure that Antiochus fliould intermarry 
" with Stratonice, and that they ftiould be declared 
" king and queen of the Upper Provinces. He bc- 
" lieved," he faid, " That Antiochus, who was fuch 
** an obedient fon, would not oppofe his defire ; and 
" if the princefs ftiould oppofe the marriage as an 
" unprecedented thing, he hoped his friends would 
•' perfuade her to think, that what was agreeable to 
** the king and advantageous to the kingdom^ was 
*' both juft and honourable." Such is faid to have 
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been the caufe of the marriage between Antiochus 
and Stratonice. 

Demetrius was now matter of Macedonia and 
Theflaly ; and as he had great part of Peloponnefus 
too, and the cities of Megara and Athens on the 
other fide the ifthmus, he wanted to reduce the 
Bccotians, and threatened them with hoftilities. At 
firft they propofed to come to an accommodation 
with him on reafonable conditions ; but Cleonymus 
the Spartan having thrown himfelf in the mean time 
into Thebes with his aimy, the Boeotians were fo 
much elated^ that at the inftigation of Pifis the 
Thefpian^ who was a leading man amongft themj 
they broke off the treaty, Demetrius then drew up 
his machines to the walls, and laid fiege to Thebes ; 
upon which Cleonymus, apprehending the confe- 
quence, ftole out ; and the Thebans were fo much 
intimidated that they immediately furrendered. De- 
metrius placed garrifons in their cities, exafted large 
contributions, and left Hieronymus the hiftorian 
governor of Boeotia. He appeared, however, to 
make a merciful ufe of his viftory, particularly in 
the cafe of Pifis; for though he took him prifoner, 
he did not offer him any injury : on the contrary, 
he treated him with great civility and politenefs, and 
appointed him polemarch of Thefpiae. 

Not long after this, Lyfimachus being taken pri- 
Ibner by Dromichactes, Demetrius marched towards 
Thrace with all poflible expedition, hoping to find 
it in a defencelefs ftate : but while he was gone, the 
Bceotians revolted again, and he had the mortification 
to hear on the road that Lyfimachus was fet at liberty. 
He therefore immediately turned back in great an- 
ger; and finding, on his return, that the Boeotians 
were already driven out of the field by his fon An- 
tigonus, he laid fiege again to Thebes. However, 
as Pyrrhus had over-run all Theflaly, and was ad- 
vanced as far as Thermopylae, Demetrius left the con- 
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du6t of the fiege to his fon Antigonus, and inarched 
againft that warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring^ Demetrius placed 
a guard of ten thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe in 
Theflaly, and then returned to the fiege. His firft 
operation was to bring up his machine called Ae/^- 
polis; but he proceeded in it with great labour 
and by flow degrees^ by reafon of its fize and weight; 
he could hardly move it two furlongs in two months* 
As the Boeotians made a vigorous reiiftance, and 
Demetrius often obliged his men to renew the aflault, 
rather out of a fpirit of animolity than the hope of 
any advantage, young Antigonus was greatly con* 
cerned at feeing fuch numbers fall, and faid, *♦ Why, 
" Sir, do we let thofe brave fellows lofe their lives 
" without any neceflity ?** Demetrius, offended at 
the liberty he took, made anfwer, * Why do you 

• trouble yourfelf about it ? Have you any provi- 

* fions to find for the dead ?' To fhew, however, 
that he was not prodigal of the lives of his troops 
only, he took his (hare in the danger, and received 
a wound from a lance that pierced through his neck. 
This gave him exceflive pain, yet he continued the 
fiege till he once more made himfelfmaftcr of Thebes. 
He entered the city with fuch an air of refentment 
and feverity, that the inhabitants expefted to fuSer 
the mod dreadful punifliments ; yet he contented 
himfelf with putting thirteen of them to death, and 
banifhing a few more. All the reft he pardoned. 
Thus Thebes was taken twice within ten years after 
its being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached, and Deme- 
trius on this occafion took a very extraordinary ftep. 
As the iCtolians were in pofleffion of the pafles to 
Delphi, he ordered the games to be folemnized at 
Athens ; alleging that they could not pay their ho- 

* A wonderful kind of motion this for a machine that ran 
opon wheels 1 about twelve niches In an bour! 
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mage to Apollo in a more proper pUcc than ;h^t 
where the people confidered him as their patrop an4 
progenitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia : but as 
he was naturally indifpofed for a life of quiet and in- 
adion^ and obferved bjefides that the Macedoni^^ 
were attentive and obedient to him in time of w^r, 
though turbulent and feditious in peace, he undertook 
^ expedition againft the iEtolians. After he hac} 
ravaged the country* he left Pantauchus there with 
a refpe£table army* and with the reft of his forces 
m^ched againft Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was coming to 
feek him; but as they happened to take different 
roads and miffed each other* Demetrius laid wafte 
Epirus ; and Pyrrhus* falling op Pantauchus* oblig* 
ed him to ftand on his defence. The two generals 
mtt in the a^ioq* and both gave and receivec) 
wounds. Pyrrhus* however, defeated his adverfary, 
killed great numbers of his men* and made five 
tboufand prifoners. 

This battle was the principal caufe of Demetrius*s 
rvin; for Pyrrhus was not fo much hated by the 
Macedonians for the mifchief he had done them* a^ 
admired for his perfonal bravery; and the late battle 
10 particular gained him great honour; infomuch 
^at many of the Macedonians faid* ** That of all 
^* the kings* it was in Pyrrhus only that they fav^ a 
<* lively image of Alexander's valour ; whereas the 
^* other princes* efpecially Pemetrius, imitated him 
^* only in a theatrical manner, by affeding a lofty 
^* port and majeftic air/* 

Indeed, Demetrius always appeared like a thea* 
trical king : for he not only affeded a fuperfluity 
of ornament, in wearing a double diadem and a robe 
of purple interwoven with gold* but he had his 
(hoes made of cloth of gold, with foles of fine pur* 

£le« There was a robe a long time in weaving for 
im* of moft fumptuous magnificence. The figure 
of the world and ^1 the heavenly bodies were to be 
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reprefented upon it; but it was left unfinifhed on ac-* 
count of his change of fortune : nor did any of fails 
fucceflbrs ever prefume to wear it, though Macedon 
had many pompous kings after him. 

This oftentation of drefs offended a people who 
were unaccuftomed to fuch fights ; but his luxurious 
and diifolute manner of life was a more obnoxious 
circumftance; and what difobliged them mod of all 
was, his difficulty of accefs : for he either refufed 
to fee thofe who applied to him, or behaved to them 
in a harfh and haughty manner. Though he favour- 
ed the Athenians more than the reft of the Greeks^ 
their ambafladors waited two years at his court for an 
anfwer. The Lacedaemonians happening to fend 
only one ambaflador to him, he confidered it as an 
ajBFront, and faid in great anger, " What ! have the 
'* Lacedaemonians fent no more than one ambafla- 
" dor?" * No;' faid the Spartan, acutely, in his la-* 
conic way, * one ambaflador to one king.* 

One day, when he feemed to come out in a more 
obliging temper, and to be fomething lefs inaccef- 
fible, he was prefented with feveral petitions ; all 
which he received, and put them in the (kirt of his 
robe. The people of courfe followed him with great 
joy : but no fooner was he come to the bridge over 
the Axius^ than he opened his robe, and (hook thcra 
all into the river. This Rung the Macedonians to 
the heart ; when, looking for the proteftion of a 
king, they found the infolence of a tyrant : and 
this treatment appeared the harder to fuch as had 
fecn, or heard from thofe who had feen, how kind 
the behaviour of Philip was on fuch occafions. An 
old woman was one day very troublefome to him in 
the ftreet, and begged with great importunity to be 
heard. He faid, *' he was not at leifure." * Then/ 
cried the old woman, * you (hould not be a king.* 
The king was ftruck with thefe words ; and having 
confidered the thing a moment, he returned to his 
palace; where, poftponing all other affairs^ he gave 
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audience for feveral days to all who cbofc to apply to 
him, beginning with the old woman. Indeed, no- 
thing becomes a king fo much as the diftribution of 
juftice. For " Mars is a tyrant," as Timotheus ex- 
preflcs it ; " but Juftice," according to Pindar, " is 
" the rightful fovereign of the world." The things 
which Homer tells, kings receive from Jove, are 
not machines for taking towns, or fhips with brazen 
beaks, but law and juftice ♦ : thefe they are to guard 
and to cultivate. And it is not the moft warlike, 
the moft violent and fanguinary, but the jufteft of 
princes, whom he calls the difciple of Jupiter t. 
But Demetrius was pleafed with an appellation quite 
oppofite to that which is given the king of the Gods, 
For Jupiter is called Policus and Poliuchus^ the j&a- 
iron and guardian of cities; Demetrius is furnamed 
Poliorcetes, the destroyer of cities. Thus, in confe- 
quence of the union of power and follyj vice is fub- 
fiituted in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory 
and injuftice are united too. 

When Demetrius lay dangeroufly ill at Pella, he 
was very near lofing Macedonia ; for Pyrrhus, by a 
fudden inroad, penetrated as far as Edefla. But as 
foon as he recovered, he repulfed him with eafe, and 
afterwards he came to terms with him : for he was 
not willing to be hindered, by fkirmifliing for pofts 
with Pyrrhus, from the purfuit of greater and more 
arduous enterprifes. His fcheme was to recover all 
his father's dominions; and his preparations were 
fui table to the greatnefs of the objeft ; for he had 
raifed an army of ninety-eight thoufand foot and 
near twelve thoufand horfe ; and he was building five 
hundred gallies in the ports of Piraeus, Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Pella. He went himfelf to all thefe 
places, to give dire6i]ons to the workmen, and aflift 
in the conftru£lion. All the world was furprifed, 
not only at the number^ but at the greatnefs of his 

* Il.l. i. 2ai. t Od. xix. 178. 
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works; for no man, before his time, ever faw t 
eailey of fifteen or iixteen banks of oars. Afterward|» 
indeed, Ptolemy Philopater built one of forty banks i 
iu length was two hundred and eighty cubits, an4 
its height to the top of the prow ^ forty-eight cubits. 
Four hundred mariners belonged to it, exclufive of 
the rowers, who were no fewer than four thoufand; 
and the deck and the feveral interftices were capable 
of containing near three thoufand foldiers. This 
however was mere matter of curiofity ; for it differ-*' 
ed very little from an immoveable building, and wasr 
calculated more for fhow than for ufe, as it could 
not be put in motion without great difficulty and 
danger. But the (hips of Demetrius bad their ufc 
as well as beauty ; with all their magnificence of coi>- 
ftru3ion, they were equally Qt for fighting; and 
though they were admirable for their fiz^, they were 
(till more fo for the fwifmefs of their motion. 

Demetrius having provided fuch an armament for 
the invaflon of Afia as no man ever had before him, 
except Alexander the Great,-^eleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lyfimachus united againft him. They likewiie 
joined in application to Pyrrhus, defiring him to 
fall upon Macedonia, and not to look upon himfelf 
as bound by the treaty with Demetrius ; fince that 
prince had entered into it, not with any regard to the 
advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid future 
hoftilities, but merely for his own fake, that he 
might at prefent be at liberty to turn his arms againft 
whom he pleafed. As Pyrrhus accepted the pro- 
pofal, Demetrius, while he was preparing for his 
voyage, found himfelf furrounded with war at home; 
for at one inftant of time, Ptolemy came with a 
great fleet to draw Greece off from its prefent mafier; 
Lyfimachus invaded Macedonia from Thrace, and 
Pyrrhus, entering it from a nearer quarter, joined in 

rava^g 
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ravaging that country. Demetrius, on this occaiion^ 
left his Ton in Greece, and vent himfelf to the relief 
of Macedonia. His (irft operations were intended 
againft Lyfimachus; but as he was upon his march 
he received an account that Pyrrhus had taken Be* 
roea; and the news foon fpreading among his Mace* 
donians, he could do nothing in an orderly manner : 
for nothing was to be found in the whole army but 
lamentations, tears, and expreflions of refentment 
and reproach againft their king. They were even 
ready to march off, under pretence of attending to 
their domeftic affairs; but in fa£ito join Lyfimachus. 
In this cafe, Demetrius thought proper to get at 
the greateft diftance he could from Lyfimachus, and 
turn his arms againft Pyrrhus. Lyfimachus was of 
their own nation, and many of them knew him in 
the fervicc of Alexander ; whereas Pyrrhus was an 
entire ftranger, and therefore he thought the Mace* 
donians would never give him the preference. But 
he was fadiy miftaken in his conjefture ; and he foon 
found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus. The Ma- 
cedonians always admired his diftinguiflied valour, 
and had of old been accuftomed to think the beft 
man in the field the moft worthy of a crown. Befides, 
they received daily accounts of the clemency with 
which he behaved to his prifoners. Indeed, they were 
inclined to defert to him or any other, fo they could 
but get rid of Demetrius. They therefore began to 
go off privately, and in fmall pardes at firft ; but after- 
wards there was nothing but open diforder and mu- 
tiny in the camp. At laft (bme of them had the af- 
furance to go to Demetrius, and bid him provide 
for himfelf by flight, for "the Macedonians," they 
told him, ** were tired of fighting to maintain hit 
•• luxury." Thefe expreflRons appeared modeft, in 
comparifon of the rude behaviour of others. He 
therefore entered his tent, not like a real king, but a 
theatrical one; and having quitted his royal robe for 
a black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes 

were 
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were pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to 
pieces, but fought for the plunder, Pyrrhus made hit 
appearance; upon which, the tumult inftantly ceafed^ 
and the whole army fubmitted to him. Lyfima- 
chus and he then divided Macedonia between them, 
which Demetrius had held without difturbance for 
feven years. 

Demetrius thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, 
fled to Caflandria, where his wife Phila was. No- 
thing could equal her forrow on this occafion : (he 
could not bear to fee the unfortunate Demetrius once 
more a private man and an exile ! In her defpair, 
therefore, and deteftation of fortune, who was always 
more conftant to him in her vifits of adverfity than 
profperity, fhe took poifon. 

Demetrius, however, refolved to gather up the 
remains of his wreck ; for which purpofe he repaired 
to Greece, and colle£led fuch of his friends and 
officers as he found there. Menelaus, in one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, gives this piQure of his own 
fortune : 

I move on fortune* s rapid wheel: my lot 
For ever changing^ like the changeful moon 
That each night varies^ hardly now perceiv* d ; 
And now she shews her bright horn; by degrees 
She fills her orb with light ; but when she reigns 
In all her pride^ she then begins once more 
To ivaste her glories^ till dissolved and lost. 
She sinks again to darkness. 

But this pifture is more applicable to Demetrius 
in his increafe and wane, his fplendor and obfcurity. 
His glory feemed now entirely eclipfed and extin* 
guiOied, and yet it broke out again, and (hone with 
new fplendor. Frefti forces came in, and gradually 
filled up the meafure of his hopes. This was the 
firft time he addrefled the cities as a private man, 
and without any of the enfigns of royalty. Somebody 
feeing him at Thebes in this condition^ applied to 

him, 
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him, with propriety enough, thofe verfes of Euri- 
pides : 

To Directs fountain and Ismenus' shore^ 
In mortal form he moves: a God no more. 

When he had got into the high road of hope 
again, and had once more a refpedable force and 
form of royahy about him, he reftored the Thebans 
their ancient government and laws. At the fame 
time the Athenians abandoned his intereft, and raz- 
ing out of their regifters the name of Diphilus, who 
was then prieft of the Gods proteftors, ordered 
Archons to be appointed again, according to ancient 
cuftom. They likewife fent for Pyrrhus from Ma- 
cedonia, becaufe they faw Demetrius grown ftronger 
than they expefted. Demetrius, greatly enraged, 
marched immediately to attack them, and laid ftrong 
Gege to the city. But Crates the philofopher, a man 
of great reputation and authority, being fent out to 
him by the people, partly by his entreaties for the 
Athenians, and partly by reprefenting to him that 
his intereft led another way, prevailed on Demetrius 
to raife the fiege. After this, he coUefted all his 
(hips, embarked his army, which confifted of eleven 
thoufand foot befides cavalry, and failed to Afia, in 
hopes of drawing Caria and Lydia over from Lyfi- 
machus. Eurydice, the fitter of Phila, received him 
at Miletus, having brought with her Ptolemais, a 
daughter (he had by Ptolemy; who had formerly 
been promifed him upon the application of Seleucus. 
Demetrius married her with the free confent of Eury- 
dice, and foon after attempted the cities in that 
quarter; many of them opened their gates to him, 
and many others he took by force. Among the lat- 
ter was Sardis. Some of the officers of Lylimachus 
likewife deferted to him, and brought fufficient ap- 
pointments of money and troops with them. But, 
as Agathocles, the fon of Lyfimachus, came againft 
him with a great army, he marched to Phrygia, with 

an 
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an intention to feize Armenia^ and then to try Me- 
dia and the Upper Provinces, vhich might afford 
him many places of retreat upon occafion. Agatho- 
cles followed him clofe; and as he found Demetrius 
fuperior in all the fldrmifhes that he ventured upon, 
he betook himfelf to cutting off his convoys. This 
diftreffed him not a little ; and, what was another 
difagreeable circumftance, his foldiers fufpeded that 
he defigned to lead them into Armenia and Media. 

The famine encreafed every day; and by miftaking 
the fords of the river Ly cus, he had a great number of 
men fwept away with the ftream : yet, amidft all their 
diftrefs, bis troops were capable of jefting. One of 
them wrote upon the door of his tent the beginning of 
the tragedy of CEdipus, with a fmall alteration : 

Thou offspring of the Hind old king Antigontu, 
Where dost thou lead tis*? 

Peftilence at lad followed the famine, as it com- 
monly happens when people are under a neceflity of 
eating any thing llowever unwholefome; fo that find- 
ing he had loft in all not lefs than eight thoufand 
men, he turned back with the reft. When he came 
down to Tarfus, he was deGrous of fparing the coun- 
try, becaufe it belonged to Seleucus, and he did not 
think proper to give him any pretence to declare 
againft him. But perceiving that it was impofiible 
for his troops to avoid taking fomething, when they 
were reduced to fuch extremities, and that Agathci- 
cles had fortified the paffes of Mount Taurus, he 
wrote a letter to Seleucus, containing a long and 
moving detail of his misfortune, and concluding 
with ftrong inureaties that he would take compalfion 
on a prince who was allied to him, and whofe fuffer- 

* The alteration was very fmall indeed ; for it was only chang- 
ing Ailtyvminto Afltyow, In the tragedy it is 
TtK909 Tv^Att ytfofiosy Avltyonip rtfots 

The clofeaels pf the parody is what Plutarch calls the je& 

ings 
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ings were fuch as even an enemy might be affefled 
vith^ 

Seleucufl was toiiched with pity» and Tent orders 
to his lieutenants in thofe parts to fupply Demetrius 
with every thing fuitable to the ftate of a king, and 
kis army with Efficient provifions. But Patrocles^ 
who was a man of underftanding, and a faithful friend 
to Seieucus^ went to that prince and reprefented to 
him, " That the expence of furniOiing the troops 
•* of Demetrius wiA provifions, was a thing of fmall 
** importance, in comparifon of fufFering Demetrius 
*' himfelf to remain in the country, who was always 
** one of the mod violent and enterprizing princes 
'^ in the world, and now was in fuch defperate cir* 
** cumfiances as might put even thofe of the mildeft 
** difpofitions on bold and unjuft attempts.'* 

Upon thefe reprefentations, Seleucus marched into 
Cilicia with a great army. Demetrius, aftoni(hed 
and terrified at the fudden change in.Seleucus, with- 
drew to the (Irongeft pofts he could find upon Mount 
Taurus, and fent a mefiage to him, begging ** that be 
** might be fuffered to make a-conqueft of fisme free 
*' nations of barbarians ; and by fettling amongft 
*^ them as their king, put a period to his wander- 
*' ings. If this could not be granted, he hoped Se- 
<< leucus would at leaft permit him to winter in that 
^ country, and not, by driving him out naked and in 
•* want of every thing, cxspok kHm in chat condition 
** to his enemies.*' 

As alt thefe propofalshad afulpicious appearance 
to Seleucus, he made anfwer, * that he might, if he 

* pleafed, fpend two months of the winter in Ca- 

* talonia, if he fent him his principal friends as hot- 

* tages :' but at the fame time he fecured the pafles 
into Syria. Demetrius thus furrounded like a wild 
bead in the toils, was nnder the tieceffity of having 
recourfe to violence. He therefore ravaged the coun- 
try, and had the advantage of Seleucus whenever he 
attacked him. Seleucus once befet him with his 

1 armed 
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armed chariots; and yet he broke through them»aai€l 
put his enemy to the rout. After this he diflodged 
the corps that was to defend the height» on the fide 
of Syria, and made himfelf mafter of the paflages. 

Elevated with this fuccefs, and finding the cou- 
rage of his men reftored, he prepared to fight a de- 
cifive battle with Seleucus. That prince was now in 
great perplexity : he had rejefited the fuccours of- 
fered him by Lyfimachus, for want of confidence in 
his honour, and from an apprehenfion of his defigns ; 
and he was loth to try his ftrength with Demetrius, 
becaufe he dreaded his defperate courage, as well as 
his ufual change of fortune; which often raifed him 
from great mifery to the fummit of power. In the 
mean time Demetrius was feized with a fit of ficknefs, 
which greatly impaired his perfonal vigour, and en- 
tirely ruined his affairs; for part of his men went 
over to the enemy, and part left their colours and dif- 
perfed. In forty days he recovered with great dif- 
ficulty, and getting under march with the remains of 
his army, made a feint of moving towards Cilicia. 
But afterwards, in the night, he decamped without 
found of trumpet; and taking the contrary way, 
croffed Mount Amanus, and ravaged the country 
on the other fide, as far as Cyrrheftica. 

Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him. 
Demetrius then put his army in motion in the night, 
in hopes of furprizing him. Seleucus was retired to 
reft; and in all probability his enemy would have 
fucceeded, had not fome deferters informed him of 
his danger juft time enough for him to put himfelf 
in a pofture of defence. Upon this he ftarted up 
in great confternation, and ordered the trumpets to 
found an alarm ; and as he put on his fandals, he faid 
to his friends, " What a terrible wild beaft are we 
•* engaged with!" Demetrius perceiving by the tu- 
mult in the enemy's camp that his fcheme was dif- 
covered, retired as faft as poflible. 

At 
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At break of day Seleucus offered him battle, \^hen 
Demetrius ordering one of his officers to take care of 
one wing, put himfelf at the head of the other, and 
made fome impreffion upon the enemy. Meantime 
Seleucus, quitting his horfe and laying aiide his hel- 
met, presented himfelf to Demetrius's hired troops 
with only his buckler in his hand; exhorting them 
to come over to him, and to be convinced at laft 
that it was to fpare them, not Demetrius, that he 
had been fo long about the war ; upon which they 
all fatuted him king, and ranged themfelves under 
his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had ex- 
perienced he thought this the moft terrible, yet 
imagining that he might extricate himfelf from this 
diftrefs as well as the reft, fled to the pafTes of Mount 
Amanus; and gaining a thick wood, waited there 
for the night, with a few friends and attendants who 
followed his fortune. His intention was, if poffible, 
to take the way to Caunus, where he hoped to find 
his fleet, and from thence to make his efcape by fea ; 
but knowing he had not provifions even for that day, 
he fought for fome other expedient. Afterwards 
one of his friends, named SoHgenes, arrived with 
four hundred pieces of gold in his purfc; with the 
affiftance of which money they hoped to reach the 
fea. Accordingly, when night came, they attempted 
to pafs the heights; but finding a number of fires 
lighted there by the enemy, they defpaired of fuc- 
ceeding that way, and returned to their former re- 
treat, but neither with their whole company (for fome 
had gone off) nor with the fame fpirits. One of 
them venturing to tell him, that he thought it was 
beft for him to furrender himfelf to Seleucus, Deme- 
trius drew his fword to kill himfelf; but his friends 
interpofed, and confoling him in the beft manner 
they could, perfuaded him to follow his advice: in 
confequence of which he fent to Seleucus, and yield- 
ed himfelf to bis difcretion. 

Vol. V. C c Upon 
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Upon this news, Seleucus faid to thofe about hioi, 
•* It }s not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, 
*' thait now faves him; and that adds to other fa« 
•* vours this opportunity of teftifying my humanity." 
Then calling the officers of his houfehold, he ordered 
them to pitch a royal tent» and to provide every 
thing elfe for his reception and entertainment in the 
moft magniBcent manner. As there happened to be 
in the fcrvice of Seleucus one Apollonides» who was 
an old acquaintance of Demetrius, he immediately 
fent that perfon to him, that he might be more at 
eafe, and come with the greater confidence, as to 
a fon-in-law and a friend. 

On the difcovery of this favourable difpofition of 
Seleucus towards him, at firft a few, and afterwards 
a great number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, 
and ftrove which fhould pay him the moft refped; 
for it was expe6led that his intereft with Seleucus 
would foon be the beft in the kingdom. But thefe 
compliments turned the compaffion which his diftrefs 
had excited into jealoufy, and gave occafion to the 
envious and malevolent to divert the ft ream of the 
king's humanity from him, by alarming him with 
apprehenfions of no infenfible change, but of the 
greateft commotions in his army on the fight of De- 
metrius. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with great 
fatisfaftion ; and others who followed to pay thenr 
court, brought extraordinary accounts of the kind- 
nefs of Seleucus; infomuch that Demetrius, though 
in the firft ftiock of his misfortune he had thought 
it 3 great difgrace to furrendcr himfelf, was now dif- 
plf ai'ed at his averfion to that ftep. Such confidence 
had he in the hopes they held out to him ; when 
Paufanias coming with a party of horfe and foot, to 
the number of a thoufand, fuddenly furrounded him, 
and drove away fuch as he found inclined to favour 
his caufe. After he had thus feized his perfon, in- 
ftead of conducing him to the prefence of Seleucus, 

he 
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he carried him to the Syrian Cherfonefus. There he 
was kept, indeed, under a ftrong guard, but Seleu- 
cus fent him a fufficient equipage, and fupplied him 
with money, and a table fuitable to his rank. He had 
alfo places of exercife, and walks worthy of a king; 
his parks were well ftored with game; and fucb of 
his friends as had accompanied him in his flight, 
were permitted to attend him. Seleucus, too, had 
the complaifance often to fend fome of his people 
with kind and encouraging meflages, intimating^ 
that as foon as Antiochus and Stratonice fhould ar- 
rive, terms of accommodation would be hit upon^ 
and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune, Demetrius wrote to his 
fon, and to his officers and friends in Athens and 
Corinth, defiring them to truft neither his hand- 
writing nor his feal, but to aft as if he were dead, 
and to keep the cities and all his remaining eflates 
for Antigonus. When the young prince was inform- 
ed of his father's confinement, he was extremely con- 
cerned at it ; he put on mourning, and wi:ote not 
only to the other kings, but to Seleucus himfelf; 
offering, on condition that his father were fet free, 
to cede all the polTeflTions they had left, and deliver 
himfelf up as an hoftage. Many cities and princes 
joined in the requeft; but Lyfimachus was not of 
the number. On the contrary, he offered Seleucus 
a large fum of money to induce him to put Deme- 
trius to death. Seleucus, who looked upon him in 
an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a viU 
lain for this propofal ; and only waited for the ar- 
rival of Antiochus and Stratonice, to make them the 
compliment of reftoring Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at firft fupported his misfortune 
with patience, by cuflom learned to fubmit to it with 
a flill better grace. For fome time he took the exer- 
cifes of hunting and running; but he left them by 
degrees, and funk into indolence and inaflivity. 
Afterwards, be took to drinking and play, and fpent 

C c 2 moft 
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inoft of his time in that kind of diffipation. Either 
it was to put oiF the thoughts of his prefent con- 
dition, which he could not bear in his fober boars, 
and to drown refleBion in the bowl; or he was 
fenfible at lad that this was the fort of life wbichi 
though originally the obje& of his defires, he bad 
idly wandered from to follow the diftates of an ab- 
furd ambition. Perhaps he confidered that he bad 
given himfelf and others infinite trouble, by feeking 
with fleets and armies that happinefs, which he 
found when he leaft expefted it, in eafe, indul- 
gence, and repofe. For what other end does die 
wretched vanity of kings propofe to itfelf in aH 
their wars and dangers, but to quit the paths of vir- 
tue and honour for thofe of luxury and pleafure: 
the fure confequence o( their not knowing what real 
pleafure and true enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in die 
Cherfonefus, fell into a diftemper occafioned by idte- 
nefs and excefs, which carried him off at the age of 
fifty-four. Seleucus was feverely cenfured, and in- 
deed was much concerned himfelf, for his unjuft fuf- 
picions of Demetrius ; whereas he fhould have fol- 
lowed the example of Dromichaetes, who, though a 
Thracian and barbarian, had treated LyfimachuSi 
when his prifoner, with all the generofity that be- 
came a king. 

There was fomething of a theatrical pomp even in 
the funeral of Demetrius. For Antigonus being in- 
formed that they were bringing his father's alhes to 
Greece, went to meet them with his whole fleet; and 
finding them near the ifles of the ^gean fea, he 
took the urn, which was of folid gold, on board the 
admiral galley. The cities at which they touched fent 
crowns to adorn the urn, and perfons in mourning 
to aflitt at the funeral folemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was 
feen in a confpicuous pofition upon the ftcrn of the 
vcffel, adorned with a purple robe and a diadem, and 

attended 
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attended by a company of young men well armed. 
Xenophantus, a moft celebrated performer on the 
flute, fat by the urn, and played a folemn air. 
The oars kept time with the notes, and accom- 
panied them with a melancholy found, like that 
of mourners in a funeral proceffion, beating their 
breafts in concert with the mufic. But it was the 
mournful appearance and the tears of Antigonus that 
excited the greateft compaffion amongft the people 
as they paflTed. After the Corinthians had beftowed 
crowns and all due honours upon the remains, An- 
tigonus carried them to Demetrius, and depofucd 
them there. This was a city called after the de- 
ceafed, which he had peopled from the litde towns 
about Jolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him feveral children : An- 
tigonus and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife 
Phila ; two fons of the name of Demetrius ; one fur- 
named The Slender^ by an Illyrian woman ; the other 
was by Ptolemais, and came to be king of Cyrene: 
By Deidamia he had Alexander, who took up his 
refidence in Egypt : and by his laft wife, Eurydice^ 
he is faid to have had a fon named Corrhaebus. His 
pofterity enjoyed the throne in continued fucceflion 
down to Perfeus*, the laft king of Macedon, in whofe 
time the Romans fubdued that country. Thus hav- 
ing gone through the Macedonian drama, it is time 
that we bring the Roman upon the ftage. 

* About one hundred and fixtecn years. 
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TH E grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the 
orator, who followed the faftion of Sylla, and 
was put to death by Marius*. His father was Antony, 
fiirnamed the Cretan, a man of no figure or confc- 
quence in the political world t, but diftinguifhed for 
his integrity, benevolence, and liberality ; of which 
the following little circumftance is a fufficient proof: 
His fortune was not large, and his wife, therefore, 
very prudently laid fome reftraint on his munificent 
difpofition. An acquaintance of his, who was under 
fome pecuniary difficulties, applied to him for affift* 
ance. Antony, having no money at command^ or- 
dered his boy to bring him a filver bafon full of 
water, under a pretence of (having. After the boy 
was difmiffed, he gave the bafon to his friend, and 
bade him make what ufe of it he thought proper. 
The difappearance of the bafon occafioned no fmall 
commotion in the family ; and Antony finding his 
wife prepared to take a fevere account of the fer- 
vants, begged her pardon, and told her the truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the fa- 
mily of the Caefars, and a woman of diftinguifhed 
merit and modefty. Under her aufpices Mark An- 
tony received his education; when, after the death 
of his father, (he married Cornelius Lentulus, whom 

* Valerius Maximus fays, that Antony the orator was pot to 
death by the joint order of Cinna and Marius. But Cicero nico- 
tions Cinna as the immediate caufe. Cic. 1. Philip. 

t Ncvcrthelefs, he conduced the war in Crete, and from 
tliCQce was called Cretenfis. 

Cicero 
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Cicero put to death for engaging in the confpiracy 
of Catiline. This was the origin of that lafting 
enmity which fubfifted between Cicero and Antony. 
The latter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even 
obliged to beg the body of Cicero's wife for inter- 
ment. But this is not true : for none of thofe who 
fufFered on the fame occafion, under Cicero, were 
refufed this privilege. Antony was engaging in his 
perfon, and was unfortunate enough to fall into the 
good graces and friendfhip of Curio, a man who was 
devoted to every fpecies of licentioufnefs, and who, 
to render Antony the more dependent on him, led 
him into all the excefles of indulging in wine and 
women, and all the expences that fuch indulgencies 
are attended with. Of courfe, he was foon deeply 
involved in debt, and owed at lead two hundred and 
fifty talents, while he was a very young man. Curio 
was bound for the payment of this money; and his 
father being informed of it, banifhed Antony from 
his houfe. Thus difmifled, he attached himfelf to 
Clodius, that peftilent and audacious tribune, who 
threw the ftate into fuch dreadful diforder ; till weary 
of his mad meafures, and fearful of his opponents, 
be paflTed into Greece, where he employed himfelf in 
military exercifes, and the ftudy of eloquence. The 
Afiatic ftyle* was then much in vogue, and Antony 
fell naturally into it ; for it was correfpondent with 
his manners, which were vain, pompous, infolent 
and affiiming. 

In Greece he received an invitation from Gabi- 
nius the proconful, to make a campaign with him in 
Syria t. This invitation he refufed to accept, as a 

* Cicero, in his Brutus^ mentions two forts of fljle called the 
Afiattc, Unum fen tent io/um et argutum, fententiU non tarn gnrvibut 
ei fpveris quam concinnis et nftnufiis. Aliud autem genus eft non tarn 
fententiU frequentatum quam verbit 'volucrtt atqut incitatum ; quali 
nunc eft Afia tota^ nee flumine Jolum orathnis^ Jed etiam exornato et 
faceto gtnere verborum, 

f Aulas Gabinius was conful in the year of Rome 6g$ } and 
the year following he went into Syria. 

Co 4 private 
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private man ; but being appointed to the conmumd 
of the cavalry, he attended hiro. His (irft operation 
was ai^ainft Ariftobulus, who had excited the Jews 
to revolt. He was the firft who fcaled the wall, 
and this he did in the higheft part. He drove Ari- 
(lobuUis Trom all his forts; and, afterwards, with 
a handful of men, defeated his numerous army in a 
pitched battle. Mod of the enemy were flain, and 
>\ri(tobuius and his fon were taken prifoners. Upon 
the conclufion of this war, Gabinius was folicited 
by Ptolemy to carry his arms into Egypt, and reftore 
him to his kingdom*. The reward of this fervicc 
was to be ten thou (and talents. Mod of the ofiRcers 
difapproved of the expedition ; and Gabinius him- 
felf did not readily enter into it, though the money 
pleaded Hrongly in its behalf. Antony, however, 
ambitious of great enterprifes, and vain of gratify- 
ing a fuppliant king, ufed every means to draw Ga- 
binius into the fervice, and prevailed. It was the 
general opinion that the march to Peluiium was 
more dangerous than the war that was to follow: 
for they ^\ere to pafs over a fandy and unwatered 
country, by the filthy marlh of Serbonis, whofe ftag- 
nant ooze the Egyptians call the exhalations of Ty- 
phf)n. though it is probably no more than the drain- 
ings of the Red fea, which is there feparated from the 
Mediterranean only by a fmall neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, 
not only feized the ftieights, but took the large city 
of Pelufium, and made the garrifon prifoners. By 
this operation he at once opened a fecure palfage for 
the army, and a fair profpeft of viftory for their 
general. The fame love of glory which was fo fer- 
vi' cable to his own party, was, on this occafion, 
advantageous to the enemy : for when Ptolemy en- 
tered Pelufium, in the rage of revenge he would 
have put the citizens to death, but Antony refolutely 
oppofed it, and prevented him from executing his 
* Dion, 1. xxxix. 

horrid 
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horrid purpofe. In the feveral adions where he was 
concerned, he gave diftinguifhed proofs of his con- ^ 
du£l and valour ; but efpecially in that roanGCuvre 
where, by wheeling about and attacking the enemy 
in the rear, he enabled thofe who charged in front 
to gain a complete viftory. For this a3ion he re- 
ceived fuitable honours and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaus, who 
fell in the battle, was taken notice of even by the 
common men. He had been his intimate friend, and 
connefted with him in the rights of hofpitality ; and 
though he was obliged, by his duty, to oppofe him 
in the field, he no fooner heard that he was fallen, 
than he ordered fearch to be made for his body, and 
interred it with regal magnificence. This condud 
made him refpeQed in Alexandria, and admired by 
the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a 
graceful length of beard, a large forehead, an aqui- 
line nofe; and, upon the whole, the fame manly 
afped that we fee in the pidures and ftatues of Her- 
cules. There was, indeed, an ancient tradition that 
his family was defcended from Hercules, by a fon of 
his called Anteon ; and it is no wonder if Antony 
fought to confirm this opinion, by affeding to re- 
femble him in his air and his drefs. Thus, when he 
appeared in public, he wore his veft girt on the hips^ 
a large fword, and over all a coarfe mantle. That 
kind of condu6l, which would feem difagreeable to 
others, rendered him the darling of the army. He 
talked with the foldiers in their own fwaggering and 
ribbald ftrain, ate and drank with them in public, 
and would ftand to take his vi6luals at their common 
table. He was pleafant on the fubjeft of his amours, 
ready of aflifting the intrigues of others, and eafy 
under the raillery to which he was fubjefted by his 
own. His liberality to the foldiers and to his friends, 
was the firft foundation of his advancement, and con- 
tinued to fupport him in that power which he was 

otherwife 
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otherwife weakening by a thoufand irregularitiea. 
One inftance of his liberality I muft mention. He 
bad ordered two hundred and fifty thoufand drach- 
mas (which the Romans call decies) to be given ta 
one of his friends. His fteward, who it feems 
was ftartled at the extravagance of the furo, laid the 
filver in a heap, that he might fee it as he paOed. 
He faw it, and enquired wjiat it was for. *' It is the 
fum/" anfwered the tteward, ** that you ordered for 
•* a prefent.** Antony perceived his envious defign, 
•* and, to mortify him ftill more,*' faid coolly, • I 

* really thought the fum would have made a better 

• figure. It is too little ; let it be doubled ♦.* This, 
however, was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey was 
with the fenate. The people were for bringing C«- 
far with his army out of Gaul. Curio, the friend of 
Antony, who had changed fides, and joined Cacfar, 
brought Antony likewife over to his intereft. The 
influence he had obtained by his eloquence, and by 
that profufion of money in which he was fupported 
by Caefar, enabled him to make Antony tribune of 
the people, and afterwards augur. Antony was no 
fooner in power than Caefar found the advantage of 
his fervices. In the firft place, he oppofed the con- 
ful Marcellus, whofe defign was to give Pompey the 
command of the old legions, and, at the fame time, 
to empower him to raife new ones. On this occafion 
he obtained a decree, that the forces then on foot 
fhould be fent into Syria, and join Bibulus in carry- 
ing on the war againft the Parthians ; and that none 
(hould give in their names to ferve under Pompey. 
On another occafion, when the fenate would neither 
receive Caefar's letters, nor fufFer them to be read, 
he read them by virtue of his tribunitial authority ; 
and the requefts of Caefar appearing moderate and 
reafonable, by this means he brought over many to 
his intereft. Two queftions were at length put in 
* The fame dory is told of Alexander. 

the 
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the fenatc; one, whether Pompey fliould clifmifs hi* 
army; the other, whether Caefar (hould give up his. 
There were but a few votes for the former ; a large 
majority for the latter. Then Antony ftood up, and 
put the queftion, Whether both Caefar and Pompey 
fliould not difmifs their armies? This motion was 
received with great acclamations ; and Antony was 
applauded, and defired to put it to the vote. This 
being oppofed by the confuls, the friends of Caefar 
made other propofals, which feemed by no means 
unreafonable : but they were overruled by Cato*; 
and Antony was commanded by Lentulus the con- 
ful, to leave the houfe. He left them with bitter 
execrations; and, difguifing himfelf like a fervant^ 
accompanied only by Quintus Caffius, he hired a 
carriage, and went immediately to Caefar. As foon 
as they arrived, they exclaimed that nothing was 
condufted at Rome according to order or law; that 
even the tribunes were refufed the privilege of fpeak- 
ing, and whoever would rife in defence of the rights 
muft be expelled, and expofed to perfonal danger. 

Caefar, upon this, marched his army into Italy; 
and hence it was obferved by Cicero, in his Philip- 
pics, that Antony was no lefs the caufe of the civil 
war in Rome, than Helen had been of the Trojan 
wart. There is, however, but little truth in this 
aflertion. Caefar was not fo much aflave to the im- 
pulfe of refentment as to enter on fo defperate a mea- 
iure, if it had not been premeditated; nor would he 
have carried the war into the bowels of his country, 
merely becaufe he faw Antony and Cailius flying to 
him in a mean drefs and a hired carriage. At the fame 
time, thefe things might give fome colour to the com- 
mencement of thofe hoftilities which had been long 

* Cicero aiferts, that Antony was the immediate caufe of the 
civil war; but if he could have laid down his pre)adice,he might 
have difcovered a more immediate caufe in the impolitic refent- 
ment of Cato. 

t In the fecond Philippic. Ut Helena Trojanis, fie ifie hme ret- 
fublica caufa belli ; caufa pefiu aifu exHiifuit. 

determined* 
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determined. Csefar's motive was the fame which had 
before driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins 
of human kind, the infatiable luft of empire, the 
frantic ambition of being the firft man upon earth; 
which he knew he could not be while Pompey was 
yet alive. 

As foon as he was arrived at Rome, and had 
driven Pompey out of Italy, his firft defign was 
to attack his legions in Spain, and, having a fleet in 
readinefs, to go afterwards in purfuit of Pompey 
kimfelf, while, in the mean time, Rome was left to 
the government of Lepidus the prsetor, and Italy 
and the army to the command of Antony the tri- 
bune. Antony, by the fociability of his difpofiticm, 
foon made himfelf agreeable to the foldiers; for he 
ate and drank with them, and made them prefents 
to the utmoft of his ability. To others, his conduft 
was lefs acceptable. He was too indolent to attend 
to the caufe of the injured, too violent and too im-* 
patient when he was applied to on bufinefs, and 
infamous for his adulteries. In fliort, though there 
was nothing tyrannical in the government of Cacfar, 
it was rendered odious by the ill conduct of his 
friends ; and as Antony had the greateft (hare of the 
power, fo he bore the greateft part of the blame. 
Caefar, notwithftanding, on his return from Spain, 
connived at his irregularities; and, indeed, in the 
military appointment he had given him, he had not 
judged improperly; for Antony was a brave, fkilful, 
and aftive general. 

Caefar embarked at Brundufium, failed over the 
Ionian fea with a fmall number of troops, and fent 
back the fleet, with orders that Antony and Gabi- 
nius fhould put the army on board, and proceed as 
faft as pofTible to Macedonia. Gabinius was afraid 
of the fea, for it was winter, and the paflage was dan- 
gerous. He, therefore, marched his forces a long 
way round by land. Antony, on the other hand, 
being apprehenfive that Caefar might be furrounded 

and 
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«iid overcome by his enemies, beat off Libo^ who 
lay at anchor in the mouth of the haven of Brundu- 
fium. By fending out feveral fmall veffels, he 
^ncompafled Libo's galleys feparately, and obliged 
them to retire. By this means he found an oppor- 
tunity to embark about twenty thoufand foot, and 
eight hundred horfe; and with thefe he fet faiL 
The enemy difcovered and made up to him ; but 
be efcaped, by favour of a ftrong gale from the 
fouth, which made the fea fo rough, that the pur- 
suers could not reach him. The fame wind, how- 
ever, at firft drove him upon a rocky (hore, oa 
which the fea bore fo hard, that there appeared no 
hope of efcaping fbipwreck : but after a little^ k 
turned to the fouth-weft ; and blowing from land to 
the main fea, Antony failed in fafety, with the fatif- 
fadion of feeing the wrecks of the enemy's fleet (cat- 
tered along the coaft. The ftorm had driven their 
ihips upon the rocks, and many of them went to 
pieces. Antony made his advantage of this difaf- 
ter ; for he took feveral prifoners, and a confider- 
able booty. He likewife made himfelf mafter of the 
town of Liflus ; and, by the feafonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, the affairs of Csfar wore a more pro- 
mifing afpe6t. 

Antony diftinguifhed himfelf in every battle that 
was fought. Twice he flopped the army in its flighty 
brought them back to the charge, and gained the 
viftory ; fo that, in point of military reputation, he 
was inferior only to Caefar. What opinion Caefar 
had of his abilities appeared in the lad decifive bat- 
tle at Pharfalia. He led the right wing himfelf, and 
gave the left to Antony, as to the ableft of his 
officers. After this battle, Cxfar being appointed 
didator, went in purfuit of Pompey, and fent An- 
tony to Rome in charafter of general of the horfe. 
This officer is next in power to the diflator ; and in 
his abfence he commands alone. For, after the 
cleftion of a diQator, all other magiftrates, the 
3 tribunes 
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/ 

tribunes only excepted, are divefted of their author 
rity. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man who 
was fond of innovations, propofed a law for abolifh- 
ing debts ; and folicited his friend Antony, who was 
ever ready to gratify the people, to join him in this 
meafure. On the other hand, Afinius and Trebel- 
lius diOuaded him from it. Antony happened, at 
this time, to fufpefi a criminal conne6Uon between 
Dolabella and his wife, whom, on that account, he 
difmifled, though flie was his Brft coufin, and daughter 
to Caius Antonius, who had been colleague with Ci- 
cero* In confequence of this, he joined Afinius, and 
oppofed Dolabella. The latter had taken pofleffion 
of the foruniy with a defign to pafs his law by force; 
and Antony, being ordered by the fenate to repd 
force with force, attacked him, killed feveral of his 
men, and loft fome of his own. 

By this aflion he forfeited the favour of the peo- 
ple : but this was not the only thing that rendered 
him obnoxious ; for men of fenfe and virtue, as Ci- 
cero obferves, could not but condemn his nodurnal 
revels, his enormous extravagance, his fcandalous 
lewdnefs, his fleeping in the day, his walks to carry 
off the qualms of debauchery, and his entertain- 
ments on the marriages of players and buffoons. It 
is faid, that after drinking all night at the wedding 
of Hippias the player, he was fummoned in the morn- 
ing upon bufinefs to the forum^ when, through a 
little too much repletion, he was unfortunate enough, 
in the prefence of the people, to return part of his 
evening fare by the way it had entered ; and one of 
his friends received it in his gown. Sergius the player 
had the greateft intereft with him : and Cytheris*, 
a lady of the fame profeDTion, had the management 
of his heart. She attended him in his excurfions; 
and her equipage was by no means inferior to his 
mother's. The people were offended at the pomp 
♦ Cic. Ep. ad Alt. L. x. Ep. 10. 

of 
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of his travelling-plale, which was more fit for the 
ornament of a triumph; at his ereQing tents on the 
road, by groves and rivers, for the mod luxurious 
dinner's ; at his chariots drawn by lions ; and at his 
lodging his ladies oF pleafure and female mulicians 
in the houfes of modeft and fober people. This 
diflattsfadion at the condu6l of Antony could not 
but be increafed by the comparative view of Cacfan 
While the latter was fupporting the fatigues of a 
military life, the former was indulging himfelf in all 
the diflipation of luxury ; and, by means of his dele- 
gated power, infulting the citizens. 

This conduft occafioned a variety of difturbance* 
in Rome, and gave the foldiers an opportunity 
to abufe and plunder the people. Therefore, when 
Caefar returned to Rome, he pardoned Oolabella; 
and being created conful the third time, he took Le- 
pidus, and not Antony, for his colleague. Antony 
purchafed Pompey's houfe^ ; but, when he was re- 
quired to make the payment, he expreffed himfelf 
in very angry terms ; and this, he tells us, was the 
reafon why he would not go with Caefar into Africa, 
His former fervices he thought infufficiently repaid, 
Caefar, however, by his difapprobation of Antony's 
condu6l, feems to have thrown fome reftraint on his 
diflblute manner of life. ^ He now took it into his 
head to marry, and made choice of Fulvia, the wi- 
dow of the feditious Clodius, a woman by no means 
adapted to domeftic employments, nor even content- 
ed with ruling her hufband as a private man. Ful- 
via's ambition was to govern thofe that govern- 
ed, and to command the leaders of armies. It was to 
Fulvia, therefore, that Cleopatra was obliged for 
teaching Antony due fubmiflion to female authori- 
ty ; for he had gone through fuch a coiirfe of difci- 
pline, as made"him perfeftly traflable when he came 
into her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amufe the violent 
fpirit of Fulvia by many wbimfical and pleafant 

follies. 
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follies* \(^en Csefar, after his fuccefs in Spain, 
was on his return to Rome, Antony, amongft others, 
went to meet him ; but a report prevailing that Cm^ 
far was killed, and that the enemy was marching in* 
to Italy, he returned immediately to Rome ; and, in 
the difguife of a flave, went to his houfe by night, 
pretending that he had letters from Antony to FuU 
via. He was introduced to her with his head muffled 
up,; and, before fhe received the letter, fhe afked, 
with impatience, if Antony were well. He prefented 
the letter to her in filence ; and, while {he was opcn^ 
ing it, he threw his arms around her neck, and kifled 
her. We mention this as one inftance, out of many, 
of his pleafantries. 

When Caefar returned from Spain, moft of the 
principal citizens went fome days journey to meet 
him; but Antony met with the moft diftinguifhed 
reception, and had the honour to ride with Csefar 
in the fame chariot. After them came Brutus Albi- 
nus, and OQavius the fon of Caefar's niece, who was 
afterwards called Auguftus Caefar, and for many 
years was emperor of Rome. Caefar being created 
conful for the fifth time, chofe Antony for his col- 
league ; but as he intended to quit the confulihip in 
favour of Dolabella, he acquainted the fenate with 
his refolution. Antony, notwithflanding, oppofed 
this meafure, and loaded Dolabella with the moft 
flagrant reproaches. Dolabella did not fail to re- 
turn the abufe ; and Caefar, offended at their inde- 
cent behaviour, put off the affair till another time. 
When it was again propofed, Antony infifted that 
the omens from the flight of birds were againft the 
meafure*. Thus Caefar was obliged to give up Do- 
labella, who was not a little mortified by his difap- 
pointment. It appears, however, that Caefar had 
as little regard for Dolabella as he had for Antony: 
for when both were accufed of defigns againft him, 
he faid contemptuoufly enough, " It is not thefe fat 
* He bad this power by Ttrtiie of his office as augur, 

« fleek 
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** fleek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale and the 
•* lean." By whom he meant Brutus and Caffius, 
who afterwards put him to death. Antony, without 
intending it, gave them a pretence for that under- 
taking. When the Romans were celebrating the 
Lupercalia, Csfar, in a triumphal habit, fat on the 
rostrum to fee the race. On this occafion, many of 
the young nobility, and the magiftracy, anointed 
with oil, and having white thongs in their hands, 
run about and ftrike, as in fport, every one they 
meet. Antony was of the number; but regardlefs of 
the ceremonies of the inftitution, he took a garland 
of laurel, and wreathing it in a diadem, ran to the 
rostrum^ where, being lifted up by his companions, 
he would have placed it on the head of Caefar, in- 
timating thereby, the conveyance of regal power. 
Caefar, however, feemed to decline the offer, and 
was therefore applauded by the people. Antony 
perfifted in his defign ; and for fome time there was 
a conteft between them, while he that offered the 
diadem had the applaufe of his friends, and he 
that refufed it the acclamations of the multitude. 
Thus, what is fingular enough, while the Romans 
endured every thing that regal power could impofe, 
they dreaded the name of king as deflruftive of their 
liberty. Caefar was much concerned at this tranf- 
aflion ; and, uncovering his neck, he offered his 
life to any one that would take it. At length the 
diadem was placed on one of his ftatues, but the 
tribunes took it off*; upon which the people fol- 
lowed them home with great acclamations. After- 
wards, however, Caefar fhewed that he refented 
this, by turning thofe tribunes out of office. The 
enterprife of Brutus and Caffius derived flrength 

* Trihttni picbist Epidius MarceVus^ cafettufque Flarvui corona faf- 
ciarn detrahif hominctnque duct in 'vinculo juffijfmt ^ dolens feu parum pro* 
/peri mot am regni mentionemyjinje, utferebat, ereptam Jihi gloriam recu- 
Jandi, tribunoi gra*viter inc rt pitas p-jieJiaU pri'vamt, SuET. 

Vol. V. Dd and 
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and encouragement from thefe circumftances. Ta 
the reft of their friends, whom they had fele€ked 
for the purpofe, they wanted to draw over Antony. 
Trebonius only objefted.to him : he informed them 
that, in their journey to meet Caefar, he had been 
generally with him; that he had founded him on 
this bufmefs by hints, which, though cautious, were 
intelligible; and that he always exprefled his dif- 
approbation, though he never betrayed the fecret. 
Upon this, it was propofed that Antony fhould fall 
at the fame time with Cxfar ; but Brutus oppofed 
it. An aQion undertaken in fupport of juftice and 
the laws, he very properly thought, fhould have no- 
thing unjuft attending it. Of Antony, however, they 
were afraid, both in refpeB of his perfonat valour, 
and the influence of his office; and it was agreed 
that, when Csfar was in the houfe, and they were on 
the point of executing their purpofe, Antony fhould 
be amufed without, by fome pretended difcoorfe of 
bufinefs. 

When, in confequetice of thefe meafures, Cacfar 
was flain, Antony abfconded in the difguife of a 
flave; but after he found that the confpirators were 
afTembled in the capitol, and had no further defigns 
of maflacre, he invited them to come down, and 
fent his fon to them as an hoftage. That night 
Caffius fupped with him, and Brutus with Lepidus. 
The day following he afTembled the fenate, when 
he propofed that an aQ of amnefty fhould be pafTed, 
and that provinces fhould be affigned to Brutus 
and Caffius. The fenate conBrmed this^ and at 
the fame time ratified the afts of Caefar. Thus 
Antony acquitted himfelf in this difficult aflfair with 
the higheft reputation ; and, by faving Rome from 
a civil war, he proved himfelf a very able and valu- 
able politician. But the intoxication of glory drew 
him off from thefe wife and moderate counfels; and, 
from his influence with the people, he felt that, if 
Brutus were borne downp he fhould be the firfl man 

in 
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In Roipe. With this view, when Caefar's body was 
expofed in the forum^ he undertook the cuftomary 
funeral oration) and when he found the people 
aiFe3ed with his encomiums on the deceafed, he en- 
deavQured ftill more to excite their compaflion, by 
all that was pitiable or aggravating in the maflacre. 
For this purpofe, in the clofe of his oration, he took 
(he rot)e from the dead body, and held it up to 
them, bloody as it was, and pierced through with 
weapons; nor did he hefitate, at the fame time, to 
call the perpetrators of the deed villains and mur- 
derers. This had fuch an effeQ upon the people, 
that tbey iipmediately tore up the benches and the 
tables in the ybrwm, to make a pije for the body. 
After they had duly difcharged the funeral rites, they 
fnaiched the burning brands from the pile, and went 
to attack the houfes of the confpirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Cae- 
far's friends joined Antony. Calphurnia, the relifik 
of Caefar, entrufted him with her treafure, which 
amounted to four thoufand talents. All Cacfar's 
papers^ which contained a particular account of his 
defigns, were likewife delivered up to him. Of 
thefe he made a very ingenious ufe; for, by infert- 
ing in them what names he thought proper, he made 
fome of his friends magiftrates, and others fenators; 
fome he recalled from exile, and others he difmiffed 
from prifon, on pretence that all thefe things were 
rfo ordered by Caefar. The people that were thus 
favoured, the Romans called Charonites*; becaufe, 
to fupport their tide, they had recourfe to the re- 
gtfters of the dead. The power of Antony, in 
(hort, wasabfolute: he was conful himfelf; his bro- 
ther Caius was praetor, and his brother Lucius tribune 
of the people. 

Such was the Rate of affairs when OQavius, who 
was the fon of Caefar's niece, and appointed his heir 

* The ilaves who were enfranchifed by the lad will of their 
raaileri, were like wife called Cbaronites 
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by ^ill, arrived at Rome from Apollonia, whtre he 
redded when his uncle was killed. He firft vilited 
Antony as the friend of his uncle^ and fpoke to him 
concerning the money in his hands, and the legacy 
of feventy-five drachmas left to every Roman citizen. 
Antony paid little regard to him at (irft ; and told 
him, it would be madnefs for an unexperienced 
young man, without friends, to take upon him fo 
important an office as that of being executor to 
Caefar. 

Oftavius, however, was not thus repulfed. He 
ftill infilled on the money: and Antony, on the 
other hand, did every thing to mortify and affront 
him. He oppofed him in his application for the 
Xribunefhip; and when he made ufe of the golden 
chair, which had been granted by the fenate to his 
uncle*, he threatened that, unlefs he defifted to 
folicit the people, he would commit him to prifon. 
But when Oftavius joined Cicero, and the reft of 
Antony's enemies, and by their means obtained an 
interefl in the fenate;' when he continued to pay his 
court to the people, and drev/ the veteran foldiers 
from their quarters, Antony thought it was time to 
accommodate; and for this purpofe gave him a meet- 
ing in the capitol. 

An accommodation took place, but it was foon 
deflroyed ; for that night Antony dreamed that his 
right hand was thunderftruck ; and, a few days 
after, he was informed that Oftavius had a defign 
on his life. The latter would have juftified himfelf, 
but was not believed; fo that, of courfe, the breach 
became as wide as ever. They now went imme* 
diately over Italy, and endeavoured to be before 
hand with each other, in fecuring, by rewards and 
promifes, the old troops that were in different quar- 
ters, and fuch legions as were flill on foot. 

* The fenate had decreed to Caefar the privilege of uling a 
golden chair^ adorned with a crown of gold and precious fionesy 
in all the theatres. Dion. L. xliv. 
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Cicero, who had then confiderable influence in the 
city, incenfed the people againft Antony, and pre- 
vailed on the fenate to declare him a public enemy; 
to fend the rods and the reft of the praetorial enfigns 
to young Caefar, and to commiffion Hirtius and 
Panfa, the confuls, to drive Antony out of Italy. The 
two armies engaged near Modena ; and Caefar was 
prefent at the battle. Both the confuls were flain; 
but Antony was defeated. In his flight he was re- 
duced to great extremities, particularly by famine. 
Diftrefs, however, was to him a fchool of moral 
improvement ; and Antony, in adverfity, was almoft 
a man of virtue. Indeed, it is common for men un- 
der misfortunes, to have a clear idea of their duty ; 
but a change of conduft is not always the confequence. 
On fuch occafions, they too often fall back into their 
former manners, through the inaftivity of reafon and 
infirmity of mind. But Antony was even a pattern 
for his ibldiers. From^all the varieties of luxurious 
living, he came with readinefs to drink a little ftink- 
ing water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots 
of the defart. Nay, it is faid that they ate the very 
bark of the trees ; and that in paffing the Alps, they 
fed on creatures that had never been accounted hu- 
man food. 

Antony's defign was to join Lepidus, who com- 
manded the army on the other fide of the Alps; and 
he had a reafonable profpeCi of his friendlhip, from 
the good offices he had done him with Julius Caefar. 
When he came within a fmall diftance of him he 
encamped; but receiving no encouragement, he 
refolved to hazard all upon a fingle caft. His hair 
was uncombed, and his beard, which he had not 
(haven fince his defeat, was long. In this forlorn 
figure, with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he 
came to the camp of Lepidus, and addreffed himfelf 
to the foldiers. While fome were affefted with his 
appearance, and others with his eloquence, Lepi- 
dus, afraid of the confequence, ordered the trum- 

D d 3 pets. 
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pets to found, that he might no lohger be heard. 
This, however, contributed to heighten the com^ 
paffion of the foldiers; fo that they fetit Lablius and 
Clodius in the drefs of thofe ladies who hired out 
their favours to the army, to aflute Ahtony that^ 
if he had refolution enough to attack the camp of 
Lepidus, he would meet with ttaany who were not 
only ready to receive him, but, if he flioald dcfire 
it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not fuflfer any 
violence to be offered to Lepidus 5 but the day foU 
lowing, at the head of his troops, he crofled the river 
tfirhich lay between the two camps, and had the fatif^ 
faction to fee Lepidus's foldiers all the while ftretch- 
ing out their hands to him, and making way through 
the entrenchments. 

When he had poflefled himfelf of the camp of 
Lepidus, he treated him with great humanity. He 
faluted him by the name of father ; a^d though, in 
reality, every thing was in his own power, he fe- 
cured to him the title and the honours of general. 
This conduft brought over Munatius Plancus, who 
was at the head of a conliderable force at no great 
diftance. Thus Antony was once more very pow- 
erful, and returned into Italy with feventeen entire 
legions of foot, and ten thoufand horfe. Befide thefe, 
he left (ix legions as a garrifon in Gaul, under the 
command of Varius, one of his convivial companions, 
whom they called Cotylon*. 

Oftavius, when he found that Cicero's obieft was 
to reftore the liberties of the commonweal tli, foon 
abandoned him, and came to an accommodatfoh 
with' Antony. They met, together with Lepidu^, 
in a fmall river-iflandt, where the conference iafted 
three days. The empire of the world was divicfed 
amongft them like a paternal inheritance; and <hat 
they found no difficulty in fettling. But whbin they 
fliould kill, and whom they (hould fpare, it wdts "ndl 

* From a half-pint bumper; a Greek meafore fb called. 
t In the Rhine, not far from Bologna. 
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fo eafy to adjuft, while each was for favipg his re- 
fpedive friends, and putting to death his enemies. 
At length their refentment againft the latter overcame 
their kindnefs for the former, Odavius gave up 
Cicero to Antony; and Antony facrificed his uncle 
Lucius Caefar to Odavius; while Lepidus had the 
privilege of putting to death his own brother Paulus; 
though others fay that Lepidus gave up Paulus to 
them*, though they had required him to put him 
to death himfelf, I believe there never was any 
thing fo atrocious^ or fo execrably favage, as this 
commerce of murder^ For while a friend was given 
up for an enemy received, the fame adion murdered 
at once the friend and the enemy; and the deftruc* 
tion of the former was dill more horrible, becaufe it 
bad not even refentment for its apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army 
deOred it might be confirmed by fome alliance; and 
Caefar, therefore, was to marry Claudia, the daugh^ 
ter of Fulvia, Antony's wife. As foon as this was 
determined, they marked down fuch as they intend-^ 
ed to put to death ; the number of which amounted 
to three hundred. When Cicero was flain, Antony 
ordered his head, and the hand with which he wrote 
his Philippics, to be cut off; and when they were 
pr^fented to him, he laughed aqd exulted at the 
fight. After he was fatiated with looking upon 
tl^m, he ordered them to be placed on the rostra^ ia 
l\it forum. But this infult on the dead was, in fafl^ 
an abufe of his own good fortune, and of the power 
it had placed in his hands t. When his uncle, Lu- 
cius Caefar, was purfued by his murderers, he fled 
for refuge to his fifter; and when the purfuers had 

* The former EngliOi tranflator ought not to have omitted 
this \ becaafe it {bmewhat foftens at leaft the charader of Lepi* 
das, who was certainly the leaft execrable villain of the three. 

t Were there any circnmftance in Antony's life that could be 
efteemed an inftanceof true magnanimity, the total want of that 
virtue in this cafe, would prove that fuch a drcumftance waa 
merely accidental. 
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broken into the houfe, and were forcing their way 
into his chamber, (he placed herfelf at the door^ and, 
ftretching forth her hands, flie cried, •* You fliali 
" not kill Lucius Caefar, till you havefirft killed nie, 
" the mother of your general.'* By this means flic 
faved her brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans; 
but Antony bore the greateft blame ; for he was not 
only older than Caefar, and more powerful than Le- 
pidus, but when he was no longer under difficulties, 
he fell back into the former irregularities of his life. 
His abandoned and diflblute manners were the more 
obnoxious to the people by his living in the houfe of 
Pompey the Great, a man no lefs diftinguiftied by 
his temperance and modefty, than by the honour 
of three triumphs. They were mortified to fee thofe 
doors fliut with infolence againft magift rates, gene- 
rals, and ambafladors, while they were open to 
players, jugglers, and fottifh fycophants, on whom 
he fpent the greateft part of thofe treafures he had 
amafled by rapine. Indeed the triumvirate were 
by no means fcrupulous about the manner in which 
they procured their wealth. They feized and fold 
the eftates of thofe who had been profcribed, and, 
by falfe accufations, defrauded their widows and 
orphans. They burdened the people with infupport- 
able impofitions; and, being informed that large 
fums of money, the property both of ft rangers and 
citizens, were depofited in the hands of the veftals, 
they took them away by violence. When. Caefar 
found that Antony's covetoufnefs was as boundlefs 
as his prodigality, he demanded a divifion of the 
treafure. The army too was divided. Antony and 
Caefar went into Macedonia againit Brutus and 
Caflius; and the government of Rome was left to 
Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in fight of the enemy, 
Antony oppofite to Cafliius, and Caefar to Brutus, 
Caefar eflfetled nothing extraordinary; but Antony's 
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eflPorts were ftill fuccefsfuU In the Brft engagement 
Cxfar was defeated by Brutus^ his camp was taken, 
and he narrowly efcaped by flight; though, in his 
commentaries, he tells us» that, on account of a dream 
which happened to one of his friends, he had with- 
drawn before the battle*. Callius was defeated by 
Antony; and yet there are thofe, too, who fay that 
Antony was not prefent at the battle, but only 
joined in the purfuit afterwards. As Caffius knew 
nothing of the fuccefs of Brutus, he was killed, at 
his own earned entreaty, by his freedman Pinda- 
rus. Another battle was fought foon after, in which 
Brutus was defeated; and, in confequence of that, 
flew himfelf. Caefar happened, at that time, to be 
fick; and the honour of this viflory, likewife, of 
courfe, fell to Antony. As he ftood over the body 
of Brutus, he flightly reproached him for the death 
of his brother Caius, whom, in revenge for the 
death of Cicero, Brutus had flain in Macedonia. It 
appeared, however, that Antony did not impute the 
death of Caius fo much to Brutus as to Hortentius ; 
for he ordered the latter to be flain upon his brother's 
tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body of 
Brutus, and ordered one of his freedmen to do the 
honours of his funeral. When he was afterwards 
informed that he had not burned the robe with the 
body, and that he had retained part of the money 
which was to be expended on the ceremony, he com- 
manded him to be flain. After this viftory Caefar 
was conveyed to Rome ; and it was expefted that his 
diftemper would put an end to his life. Antony 
having traverfed fome of the provinces of Afia for 
the purpofe of raifing money, pafled with a large 
army into Greece, Contributions, indeed, were ab- 
folutely necelfary, when a gratuity of five thoufand 
drachmas had been promifed to every private man. 

Antony's behaviour was at firft very acceptable to 
i^ie Grecians. He attended the difputes of their 

* See the Life of Brutus. 
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logicians^ their public diverfions^ aDd religioas ct^ 
remonies. He was mild in the adminiftntioii of 
juftice, and affefted to be called the friend of 
Greece ; but particularly the friend of Atheos, to 
which he made confiderable prefents. The Megar- 
enfians vying with the Athenians in exhibiting 
fomething curious, invited him to fee their fenate- 
houfe ; and when they afl&ed him how he liked it» 
he told them, it was little and ruinous. He took 
the dimenfions of the temple of Apollo Pythius^ iS 
if he had intended to repair it; and, indeed, he 
promifed as much to the fenate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Cenfbrinus in Greece, 
he once more paffed into Afia ; when he hacji en- 
riched himfelf with the wealth of the country ; when 
his houfe was the refort of obfequious kings, and 
queens contended for his £aivour by their beauty and 
munificence ; then, whilft Caefar was harafled with 
feditions at Rome, Antony once more gave up his 
foul to luxury, and fell into all the diffipations of his 
former life. The Anaxenores and the Znthi, the 
harpers and the pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the 
whole corps of the Afiatic drama, who far outdid io 
buflbonery the poor wretches of Italy ; thefe were 
the people of the court, the perfons that carried all 
before them. In (hort, all was riot and diforder : and 
Afia, in fome meafure, refembled the city mention* 
ed by Sophocles*, that was at once filled with the 
perfumes of facrifices, fongs, and groans. 

When Antony entered Ephefus, women in the 
drefs of Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like 
Pan and the fatyrs, marched before him. Nothing 
was to be feen through the whole city but ivy-crowns, 
and fpears wreathed with ivy, harps, flutes, and 
pipes, while Antony was hailed by the name of 
Bacchus— 



" Bacchus 1 ever kind, and free!** 
* Soplmks* Ocd. Sc. 1. 
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And fach, indeed> he was to fome; but to others 
he was favage and fevere. He deprived many noble 
families of their fortunes, and beftowed them on fy~ 
copEants and parafites. Many were reprefented to 
be dead> who were dill living; and commifiions 
were given to his knaves for feizing their eftates. 
He gave his cook the eftace of a Magnefian citizen 
for dreffing one fupper to his tafle : but when he laid 
a <iouble impoft on Afia, Hybrias, the agent for the 
people, told him, with a pleafantry which was figree- 
able to his humour, that, '* if he doubled the taxes, 
'• he ought to double the feafons too, and fupply 
•* the people with two fummers and two winters/* 
He added, at the fame time, with a little more afpe- 
rity, that^ ** as Afia had already raifed two hun- 
" dred thoufand talents, if he had not received it, 
" he fhould demand it of thofe who had ; but," faid 
he, " if you received it, and yet have it not, we are 
" undone.'* This touched him fenfibly; for he was 
Ignorant of many things that were tranfaded under 
his authority ; not that he was indolent, but unfuf^ 
pe£ting. He had a fimplicity in his nature, without 
much penetration. But when he found that faults 
had been committed, he exprefied the greateft con-^ 
cern and acknowledgment to the fufferers. He 
was prodigal in his rewards, and fevere in his pu« 
niOiments ; but the excefs was rather in the former 
than in the latter. The infulting raillery of his con* 
verfation carried its remedy along with it ; for he 
was perfectly liberal in allowing the retort, and gave 
and took with the fame good humour. This how- 
ever, had a bad effect on his affairs. He imagined 
that thofe who treated him with freedom in conver- 
fation, would not be infincere in bufinefs. He did 
not perceive that his fycophants were artful in their 
freedom ; that they ufed it as a kind of poignant 
fauce to prevent the fatiety of flattery ; and that, by 
taking thefe liberties with him at table, they knew 
well that^ when they complied with his opinions in 
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bufinefs, he would not think it the efFe8: of com- 
plaifance, but a convi&ion of his fuperior judg- 
ment. 

Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the 
love of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his 
ruin. This awakened every dormant vice, inflamed 
every guilty paflion, and totally extinguilhed the 
gleams of remaining virtue. It began in this man- 
ner : When he firft fet out on his expedition againft 
the Parthians, he fent orders to Cleopatra to meet 
him in Cilicia, that flie might anfwer fome accufa- 
tions which had been laid againft her of aflifting 
Caflius in the war. De1lius> who went on this mef- 
fage, no fooner obferved the beauty and addrefs of 
Cleopatra, than he concluded that fuch a woman, 
far from having any thing to apprehend from the 
refentraent of Antony, would certainly have great 
influence over him. He therefore paid his court to 
the amiable Egyptian, and folicited her to go, as 
Homer fays, " in her beft attire V into Cilicia; 
afluring her that flie had nothing to fear from Anto- 
ny, who was the moft courtly general in the world. 
Induced by his invitation, and, in the confldence 
of that beauty which had before touched the hearts 
of Caefar and young Pompey, flic entertained no 
doubt of the conqueft of Antony. When Caefar 
and Pompey had her favours, flie was young and 
unexperienced ; but flie was to meet Antony at an 
age when beauty, in its full perfeftion, called in 
all the maturity of the underftanding to its aid. 
Prepared, therefore, with fuch treafures, ornaments, 
and prefenis, as were fuitable to the dignity and af- 
fluence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying on her 
perfonal charms, flie fet off for Cilicia. 

Though flie had received many prefling letters of 
invitation from Antony and his friends, ftie held him 

* Horn. II. lib. xiv. l62. It is thus that Jano propofes to 
meet Jupiter, when ihe has a particular delign of iDfpiring him 
with love. 
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in fuch contempt, that Ihe by ^no means took the 
moft expeditious method of travelling. She failed 
along the river Cydniis in a moft magnificent gal- 
ley. The ftern was covered with gold, the fails were 
of purple, and the oars were filver. Thefe, in their 
motion, kept tune to the mufic of flutes, and pipes, 
and harps. The queen, in the drefs and charafter 
of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with 
gold, of the moft exquiGte workmanfliip ; while 
boys, like painted Cupids, ftood fanning her on 
each fide of the fofa. Her maids were of the moft 
diftinguiftied beauty, and, habited like the Nereids 
and the Graces, affifted in the fteerage and conduft 
of the veflel. The fragrance of burning incenfe 
was diffufed along the fhores, which were covered 
with multitudes of people. Some followed the pro- 
cellion; and fuch numbers went down from the city 
to fee it, that Antony was at laft left alone on the 
tribunal. A rumour was foon fpread that Venus was 
come to feaft with Bacchus for the benefit of Afia, 
Antony fent to invite her to fupper, but ihe thought 
it his duty to wait upon her; and, to fhew his polite- 
nefs on her arrival, he complied. He was aftonifh- 
ed at the magnificence of the preparations ; but par- 
ticularly at that multitude of lights which were raif- 
ed or let down together, and difpofed in fuch a va- 
riety of fquare and circular figures, that they afforded 
one of the moft pleafing fpeflacles that has been re- 
corded in hiftory. The day following Antony invit- 
ed her to fup with him, and was ambitious to outdo 
her in the elegance and magnificence of the entertain- 
ment : but he was foon convinced that he came fhort 
of her in both, and was the firft to ridicule the mean- 
nefs and vulgarity of his treat. As fhe found that 
Antony's humour favoured more of the camp than 
of the court, fhe fell into the fame coarfe vein, and 
played upon him without the leaft referve. Such was 
the variety of her powers in convcrfation : her 
beauty, it is laid, was neither aftonifhing nor inimi- 
table ; 
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table ; but it (terived a force from her wit and hcf 
fafcinating manner, which was abfolutely irrf^fiftible. 
Her voice was delightfully melodious, and had the 
fame variety of modulation as an inftniment of 
many firings. She fpoke moft languages; and there 
were but few of the foreign ambafladors whom flie 
anfwered by an interpreter. She gave audience her* 
felf to the Ethiopians, the Troglodites, the He* 
brews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Not 
were thefe all the languages (he underftood, though 
the kings of Egypt, her predeceflbrs, could hardly 
eVer attain to the E^gyptian ; and fome of them for* 
got even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was fo wholly engrofled with her charms, 
that while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his inte- 
reft at Rome againft Caefar, and the Parthian forces, 
aflembled under the conduct of Labienus in Mefo« 
potamia, were ready to enter Syria, (he led her amor. 
ous captive in triumph to Alexandria. There the 
veteran warrior fell into every idle excefs of puerile 
amufement, and offered at the shrine of Itucury, what 
Antipho calls the greateft of all facrifices, the sacrifice 
of time. This mode of life they called the inimitable. 
They vifited each other alternately every day ; and 
the profufion of their entertainments is alrooft incre- 
dible. Philotas, a phyfician of Amphiffa, who was at 
that time purfuing his ftudies in Alexandria, told my 
grandfather Lamprias, that, being acquainted with 
one of Antony's cooks, he was invited to fee the 
preparations for fupper. When he came into the 
kitchen, befide an infinite variety of other provifions, 
he obferved eight wild boars roafting whole ; and 
cxprelTed his furprife at the number of the company 
for whom this enormous provifion muft have been 
made. The cook laughed, and faid that the company 
did not exceed twelve ; but that, as every difh was to 
be roafted to a fingle turn, and as Antony was un- 
certain as to the time when he would fup, particu- 
larly if an extraordinary bottle, or an extraordinary 
1 veiA 
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vein of converfation was going round, it was necef- 
fary to have a fucceffion of fuppers. Philotas added, 
that, being afterwards in the fervice of Antony's el- 
deft fon by Fulvia, he was admitted to fup with him 
when he did not fup with his father; and it once 
happened, that, when another phyfician at table had 
tired the company with his noife and impertinence, 
he fiienced him with the following fophifm : There 
are some degrees of a fever in which cold water is good 
for a man : every man who has a fever ^ has it in 
some degree ; and, therefore, cold water is good for 
every man in a fever. The impertinent was ftruck 
dumb with this fyllogifm ; and Antony's fon, who 
laughed at his diftrefs, to reward Philotas for his 
good offices, pointing to a magnificent (ideboard of 
plate, faid, " All that, Philotas, is yours.*' Philotas 
acknowledged the kind offer, but thought it too 
much for fuch a boy to give. And, afterwards, when 
a fervant brought the plate to him in a cheft ; that he 
might put his feal upon it, he refufed, and, indeed, 
was afraid to accept it : Upon which the fervant 
faid, " What are you afraid of ? Do not you confider 
" that this is a prefent from the fon of Antony, who 
•* could eafily give you its weight in gold ? How- 
" ever, I would recommend it to you to take the 
'* value of it in money. In this plate there may be 
** fome curious pieces of ancient workmanfliip that 
" Antony may fet a value on.'* Such are the an- 
ecdotes which my grandfather told me he had from 
Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato^s four kinds of 
flattery*. She had an infinite variety of it. Whe- 
ther Antony were in the gay or in the ferious humour, 
ftill fhe had fometbing ready for his amufcment. She 
was with him night and day. She gamed, (he 
drank, (he hunted, (he reviewed with him. In his 
night-rambles, when he was reconnoitring the doors 
and windows of the citizens, and throwing out his 
* Plato, Gorgias. 
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jefts upon them, (he attended him in the habit of S 
fervant ; which he aifo, on fuch occafions, aflfeQed to 
wear. From thefe expeditions, he frequently re- 
turned a fufferer both in perfon and charader. But 
though fome of the Alexandrians were difpleafed 
with this whimQcal humour, others enjoyed it, and 
faid, that Antony prefented his comic parts in 
Alexandria, and referved the tragic for Rome. To 
mention all his follies would be too trifling; but his 
Bfhing (lory mud not be omitted. He was a fifliing 
one day with Cleopatra, and had ill fuccefs, which, 
in the prefence of his miftrefs, he looked upon as a 
difgrace ; he, therefore, ordered one of the affiftants 
to dive and put on his hook fuch as had been taken 
before. This fcheme he put in prance three or four 
times, and Cleopatra perceived it. She afFefted, 
however, to be furprifed at his fuccefs ; expreffed 
her wonder to the people about her ; and, the 
day following* invited them to fee frefli proofs of it. 
When the following day came, the veffel was crowd- 
ed with people ; and as foon as Antony had let down 
his line, flic ordered one of her divers immediately 
to put a falt-fifti on his hook. When Antony found 
he had caught his fifti, he drew up his line ; and 
this, as may be fuppofed, occafioned no fmall mirth 
amongft the fpeftators. " Go, general," faid Cleo- 
patra, " leave fifliing to us petty princes of Pharus 
** and Canopus ; your game is cities, kingdoms, and 
" provinces*.'* 

In the midft of thefe fcenes of feftivity and diflipa- 
tion, Antony received two unfavourable meflages ; 
one from Rome, that his wife Fulvia, and his bro- 
ther Lucius, after long diflentions between themfelves, 
had joined to oppofe Caefer, but were overpowered, 

* This expreffion of Cleopatra's has fomething of the fame 
turn with that paflagc in Virgil 



Excadent alii fpirantia moUius sera I 

Tu regere imeprio popolos Romane memento. 
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and obliged to fly out of Italy. The otlier inform- 
ed him, that Labienus and the Parthians had re- 
duced AGa, from Syria and the Euphrates to Lydia 
and Ionia. It was with difficulty that even this roufcd 
him from his lethargy : but walking at length, and 
literally, waking from a fit of intoxication, he fet 
out againft the Parthians, and proceeded as far as 
Phoenicia. However, upon the receipt of fome very 
moving letters from Fulvia, he turned his courfe to- 
wards Italy, with two hundred {hips. Such of his 
friends as had fled from thence he received ; and 
from thefe he learnt that Fulvia had been the prin- 
cipal caufe of the difturbances in Rome. Her dif- 
pofition had a natural tendency to violence and dif- 
cord; and, on this occafion, it was abetted by 
jealoufy; for flie expefted that the diforders of 
Italy would call Antony from the arms of Cleopatra. 
That unhappy woman died at Sycion, in her progrefs 
to meet her hufl)and. 

This event opened an opportunity for a reconci- 
liation with Caefar ; for when Antony came to Italy, 
and Caefar exprefled no refentmcnt againft him, but 
threw all the blame on Fulvia, their rcfpcftivc friends 
interfered, and brought them to an accommodation. 
The eaft, within the boundaries of the Ionian fca, 
was given to Antony; the weftern provinces to 
Caefar; and Lepidus had Africa. When they did 
not accept of the confulfliip themfelves, they were 
to difpofe of it as they thought proper in their 
turns. 

After thefe matters were fettled, they thought of 
means to fecure this union which fortune had fet on 
foot. Caefar had a fitter older than himfelf, named 
Oftavia ; but they had different mothers : the mo- 
ther of Oftavia was Ancharia ; Caefar's mother was 
Attia. He had a great affcftion for this fifter, for 
fhe was a woman of extraordinary merit. She had 
been already married to Caius Marcellus; but a litilc 

Vol. V. li e before 
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before this had buried her hufband; and, as Antony 
had loft his wife, there was an opening for a frelh 
union. His connexion with Cleopatra he did 
not aflfcEl to deny; but he abfolutely denied that he 
was married to her ; and, in this circumftance, in- 
deed, his prudence prevailed over his love. His 
marriage with Odavia was univerfally wiflied. It 
was the general hope that a woman of her beauty 
and diRinguifhed virtues would acquire fuch an in- 
fluence over Antony, as might, in the end, be fa- 
lutary to the date. Conditions being mutually 
agreed upon, they proceeded to folemnize the nup- 
tials at Rome ; and the law which permits no widow 
to marry till the expiration of ten months after the 
deceafe of her hufband, was difpenfed with by the 
fenate. 

Sextus, the fon of Pompey, who was then in pof- 
feffion of Sicily, had not only made great ravages in 
Italy, but had covered the fea with fuch a number 
of piratical veffels, under the command of Menas 
and Menecrates, that it was no longer fafe for other 
Ihips to pafs. He had been favourable, notwith- 
(landing, to Antony ; for he had given a kind re- 
ception to his mother and his wife Fulvia, when 
they were obliged to fly from Rome. It was judged 
proper, therefore, to accommodate matters with 
him ; and, for this purpofe, a meeting was held at 
the promontory of Mifenum, by the mole that runs 
into the fea. Pompey was attended by his fleet; 
Antony and Csefar by an army of foot. At this in- 
terview it was fettled, that Pompey ihould keep 
Sicily and Sardinia, on condition that he fliould clear 
the fea of pirates, and fend a certain quantity of corn 
to Rome. When thefe things were determined, 
they mutually invited each other to fupper; but it 
fell to the lot of Pompey to give the firlt entertain- 
ment. When Antony aflced him where they ihould 
fup: •* There," faid he, pointing to the admiral- 
galley of fix oars, " that is the only patrimonial 

^^ manfion- 
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•* manfion-houfe that is left to Pompey;" and it 
implied, at the fame time, a farcafm on Antony, 
who was then in poffeflion of his father's houfe. 
However, he entertained them very politely, after 
conducing them over a bridge from the promontory 
to the (hip that rode at anchor. During the enter- 
tainment, while the raillery ran brifkly on Antony 
and Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey and told 
him fecretly, that, if he would permit him to cut 
the cable, he would not only make him matter of 
Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman em^ 
pire. Pompey, after a moment's deliberation, anfwer- 
ed, that he ihould have done it without confulting 
him. ** We mull now let it alone," faid he, " for 
•* I cannot break my oath of treaty." The compli- 
ment of the entertainment was returned by his guefts^ 
and he then retired to Sicily. 

Antony, after the accommodation, fent Ventidius 
into Afia, to flop the progrefs of the Parthians. All 
matters of public adminiftration were conduced 
with the greateft harmony between him and Ofta- 
vius ; and, in compliment to the latter, he took 
upon himfelf the office of high prieft to Csefar the 
didator. But, alas ! in their contefts at play, Cae- 
far was generally fuperior, and Antony was morti- 
fied. He had in his houfe a fortune-telling gypfy, 
who was Ikilled in the calculation of nativities. This 
man, either to oblige Cleopatra, or following the in- 
veftigation of truth, told Antony that the ftar of his 
fortune, however glorious in itfelf, was eclipfed and 
obfcured by Caefar's ; and advifed him by all means 
to keep at the greateft diftance from that young man. 
•* The genius of your life," faid he, " is afraid of 
** his : when it is alone, its port is ereft and fear- 
** lefs; when his approaches, it is dejefted and de- 
*' preft." Indeed, there were many circumftances 
that feemed to juftify the conjurer's doflrine; for in 
every kind of play, whether they caft lots or caft 
the die, Antony was ftill the lofer. In their cock- 

E e a fights 
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fights and quail-fights, it was ftill C«far*« cock, 
and Caefar's quail. Thefe things, co-operating with 
the conjurer's obfervations, had fiich an effeft on 
Antony, that he gave up the management of his do- 
meftic affairs to Caefar, and left luly. OQavia, 
who had by this time brought him a daughter, he 
took with him into Greece. He wintered in Athens, 
and there he learnt that his affairs in Afia, under 
Ventidius, were fuccefsful ; that the Parthians were 
routed, and that Labienus and Pharnapates, the 
ableft generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In 
honour of this viftory he gave an entertainment to 
the Greeks, and treated the Athenians with an exhi- 
bition of the Gymnaftic games, in which he took 
the matter's part himfelf. The robes and enfigns of 
the general were laid afide ; the rods, the cloke, and 
the flippers of the Gymnafiarch were aflumed; and 
when the combatants had fought fufficiently, he part- 
ed them himfelf. 

When he went to the war he took with him a 
crown of the facred olive; and, by the direction of 
fome oracle or other, a veffel of water filled out of 
the Clepfydra*. In the mean time, Pacorus, fon 
of the king of Parthia, made an incurfion into Sy- 
ria ; but was routed by Ventidius in Cyrreftica, and, 
with the greateft part of his army, fell in the battle. 
This celebrated viftory made ample amends for the 
defeat of Craflus. The Parthians had now been 
thrice conquered, and were confined within the 
bounds of Media and Mefopotamia. Ventidius 
would not purfue the Parthians any farther, for fear 
of exciting the envy of Antony ; he therefore, turn- 
ed his arms againft the revolters, and brought them 
back to their duty. Amongft thefe was Antiochus, 
the king of Commagcne, whom he befieged in the 
city of Samofata. That prince, at firft, offered to 

* The Clepfydra was a fountain belonging to the citadel at 
Athens ; fo called, bccaufe it was fometimes full of water, and 
fometimes empty. 
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pay a thoufand talents, and to fubmit himfelf to the 
Roman empire; upon which Ventidius lold him, 
that he muft fend propofals to Antony, for he was 
then at no great diftance ; and he had not com- 
miflioned Ventidius to make peace with Antiochus, 
that fomething at lead might be done by himfelf. 
But while the fiege was tiius prolonged, and the 
people of Samofata defpaired of obtaining terms, 
that defpair produced a degree of courage which de- 
feated ev^ery effort of the befiegers; and Antony was 
at laft reduced to the difgraceful neceffity of accept- 
ing three hundred talents. 

After he had done a little towards fettling the af- 
fairs of Syria, he returned to Athens, and fent Ven- 
tidius to Rome to enjoy the reward of his merit in a 
triumph. He was the only general that ever triumph- 
ed over the Parthians. His birth was obfcurc, but 
his connexions with Antony brought him into great 
appointments ; and, by making the beft ufe of them, 
he confirmed what was faid of Antony and OQavius 
Caefar, that they were more fuccefsful by their lieu- 
tenants than when they commanded in perfon. This 
obfervation, with regard to Antony in particular, 
might be juftified by the fuccefs of Soflius and Ca- 
nidius. The former had done great things in Sy- 
ria; and the latter, whom he left in Armenia, re- 
duced the whole country ; and, after defeating the 
Icings of Iberia and Albania, penetrated as far as 
Mount Caucafus, and fpread the terror of Antony's 
name and power through thofe barbarous nations. •. 

Soon after this, upon hearing fome difagreeable 
reports concerning the defigns or the conduft of Cae- 
far, he failed for Italy with a fleet of three hundred 
fhips; and being refufed the harbour of Brundu- 
fium, he made for Tarentum. There he was pre- 
vailed on by his wife Oftavia, who accompanied 
him, and was then pregnant a third time, to fend 
her to her brother; and {he was fortunate enough 
to meet him on her journey, attended by his two 
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friends, Mecenas and Agrippa. In her conference 
with him, (he intreated him to confider the peculi- 
arity of her fituation, and not to make the happieft 
woman in the world the mod unfortunate. ^* The 
'' eyes of all,** faid.flie, " are neceflarily turned on 
*' me, who am the wife of Antony, and the fitter of 
** Caefar; and (hould thefe chiefs of the empire, 
♦' mifled by hafty counfels, involve the whole in war, 
*' whatever may be the event, it will be unhappy 
*' for me.** Caefar was foftened by the intreaties of 
his fitter, and proceeded with peaceable views to 
Tarentum. His arrival afforded a general fatisfac- 
tion to the people : they were pleafed to fee fuch 
an army on the (hore, and fuch a fleet in the 
harbour, in the mutual difpofition for peace ; and 
nothing but compliments and expreflions of kindneft 
pafling between the generals, Antony (irtt invited 
Caefar to fup with him ; and in compliment to Oc^ 
tavia, he accepted the invitation. At length it was 
agreed, that Caefar ttiould give up to Antony two 
legions for the Parthian fervice ; and that Antony, 
in return, ttiould leave a hundred armed gallies with 
Caefar. Oftavia, moreover, engaged Antony to 
give up twenty light ttiips to Caefar, and procured 
from her brother a thoufand foot for her hufl)and. 
Matters being thus accommodated, Caefar went to 
war with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily ; and 
Antony, leaving under his protection his wife and 
children, both by the prefent and the former mar- 
riage, failed for Afia, 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleo- 
patra, which had fo long been dormant in his heart, 
and which better counfels feemed totally to have fup- 
preft, revived again, and took poffeflion of his foul. 
The unruly fteed, to which Plato ♦ compares certain 

paflions, 

* Plutarch here alludes to that paflagc in Plato, where he 
compares the foul to a winged chariot with two horfes and a 
chariotoer. One of thefe horfes is mi^bxevoas and unruly; the 

other 
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Eaffions^ once more broke loofe; and, in fpite of 
onour, intereft, and prudence, Antony fent Fon- 
teius Capito to condufl Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival he made her the mod magnifi- 
cent prefents. He gave her the provinces of Phae- 
nicia, Caelofyria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that 
diftriQ of Judaea which produces the balm, and 
that part of Arabia Nabathea which lies upon the 
ocean. Thefe extravagant gifts were difagreeable to 
the Romans : for, though he had often conferred on 
private perfons confiderable governments and king- 
doms; though he had deprived many princes of 
their dominions, and beheaded Antigonus of Judaea, 
the firft king that ever fufFered in fuch a manner ♦; 
yet nothing fo much difturbed the Romans as his 
enormous profufion in favour of that woman ; nor 
were they lefs offended at his giving the furnames of 
the fun and moon to the twins he had by her. 

But Antony knew well how to give a fair appear- 
ance to the mod difreputable actions. The great- 
nefs of the Roman empire, he faid, appeared more 
in giving than in receiving kingdoms; and that it 
was proper for perfons of high birth and (lation to 
extend and fecure their nobility by leaving children 
and fucceflbrs born of different princes ; that his an- 
ceftor Hercules trufted not to the fertility of one wo- 
man, as if he had feared the penalties annexed to the 
law of Solon, but by various connexions with the 
fex, became the founder of many families. 

After Orodes was flain by his fon Phraates t, who 
took pofleflion of the kingdom, many of the Par- 

olhcr gentle aod tradable. The charioteer is reafon : the un- 
ruly horfe denotes the concupifcent, and the tradable horfe the 
irafcible part. Plato, Phsd. 

* Dion tells us that Antigonus was 6rft tied to a ftake and 
whipped ; and that, afterwards, his throat was cut. Avitrpet^t, 
and not viXfx/^t, is the word he ufes. Livy fays, Deligaii ad fa- 
Iwm^ 'uirgifque aefit etfecuri percuffi, 

t The fame Phraates that Horace mentions. RiddUum Cjn 
/olio Fhraaicm. Lib. III. Ode 2. 
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thian chiefs fled to Antony; and amongft the reft, 
Monefes, a man of great dignity and power. An- 
tony thinking that Monefes, in his fortune, refem- 
bled Themiftocles, and comparing his own wealth 
and magnificence to that of the kings of Perfia, 
gave him three cities, Lariffa, Arethufa, and Hic- 
rampolis, which was before called Bombyce. But 
when Phraates fent Monefes aflurances of his fafety, 
he readily difmifled him. On this occafion he 
formed a fcheme to deceive Phraates. He pretend- 
ed a difpofition for peace, and required only that 
the Roman ftandards and enfigns which had been 
taken at the defeat of Craffus, and fuch of the pri- 
foners as ftill furvived, might be reftored. He 
fent Cleopatra into Egypt ; after which he marched 
through Arabia and Armenia, where, as foon as 
his own troops were joined by^the allies, he review- 
ed his army. He had feveral princes in alliance with 
him, but Artavafdes, king of Armenia, was the 
moll powerful ; for he furnifhed fix thoufand horfe 
and feven thoufand foot. At this review there ap- 
peared fixty thoufand Roman foot, and ten thou- 
fand horfe; who, though chiefly Gauls and Spa- 
niards, were reckoned as Romans. The number of 
ihe allies, including the light armed and the cavalry, 
amounted to thirty thoufand. 

This formidable armament, which ftruck terror 
into the Indians beyond Baftria, and alarmed all 
Afia, his attachment to Cleopatra rendered perfettly 
ufelcfs. His impatience to return and fpend the 
winter in her arms, made him take the field too early 
in the feafon, and precipitated all his meafures. As 
a man who is under the power of enchantment can 
only a6t as the impulfe of the magic direfts him, his 
eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra; and to re- 
turn to her was a greater objeft than to conquer the 
world. He ought certainly to have wintered in Ar- 
menia, that he might give a proper refpite and re- 
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frefhment to his men, after a inarch of a thoufand 
miles. In the parly part of the fpring he {hould 
have made himfelf mafter of Media, before the 
Parthian troops were drawn out of garrifon ; but 
his impatience put him upon the march, and leaving 
Armenia on the left, he pafled through the province 
of Atropatene, and laid wafte the country. In his 
hade, he left behind him the batteriog engines, 
amongft which was a rSim eighty feet long ; and 
thefe followed the camp on three hundred carriages. 
Had any damage happened to thefe, it would have 
been impoflible to repair them in this upper part of 
Afia, where there is no timber of height or ftrength 
fufficient for the purpofe. However, they were 
brought. after him under the condu6l of Statianus; 
and in mean time he laid liege to the large city 
of Phraata, the refidence of the king of Media's 
wives and children. Here he perceived his error in 
leaving the engines behind; for want of which he 
was obliged to throw up a mount againft the wall, 
and that required confiderable time and labour. 

In the mean time, Phraates came up with a nu- 
merous army, and being informed that Antony had 
left behind him his machines, he fent a large detach- 
ment to intercept them. This party fell upon Sta- 
tianus, who with ten thoufand of his men was flain 
upon the fpot. Many were taken prifoners, among 
whom was king Polemo ; and the machines were 
feized by the enemy and deftroyed. 

This mifcarriage greatly difcouraged the army; 
and Artavafdes, though he had been the promoter 
of the war, -withdrew his forces in dcfpair. The 
Parthians, on the other hand, encouraged by their 
fuccefs, came up with the Romans while they were 
employed in the fiege, and treated them with the 
mod infolent menaces and contempt. Antony, who 
knew that defpair and timidity would be the confe- 
quence of inaftion, led out ten legions, three prae- 
torian cohorts heavy armed, and the whole body of 
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cavalry^ on the bufinefs of foraging. He was per- 
fuaded, at the fame time, that this was the only me- 
thod of drawing the enemy after him^ and bringing 
them to a battle. After one day's progrefs^ he ob- 
ferved the enemy in motion, and watching an op* 
portunity to fall upon him in his march. Hereupon 
he put up in his camp the fignal for battle; but, at 
the fame time, he ftruck his tents, as if his intention 
was not to fight, but to retire. Accordingly he 
paifed the army of the barbarians, which was drawn 
up in form of a crefcent; but he had previoufly 
given orders to the horfe to charge the enemy, full 
fpeed, as foon as their ranks were within reach of 
the legionary troops. The Parthians were ftruck 
with aftonifhment at the order of the Roman army, 
when they obferved them pafs at regular intervals 
without confufion, and brandiOi their pikes in fi^^^ 
lence* 

When the fignal was given for battle, the horfc 
turned fhort, and fell with loud (houts on the enemy. 
The Parthians received the attack with firmnefs, 
though they were too clofe in with them for the 
ufe of their bows. But when the infantry came to 
the charge, their fhouts, and the clafhing of ibeir 
arms, fo frightened the enemy's horfes, that they 
were no longer manageable; and the Parthians fled 
without once engaging. Antony purfued them 
clofely, in hopes that this a6iion would, in a great 
meafure, terminate the war. But when the infantry 
had followed them fifty furlongs, and the cavalry at 
lead an hundred and fifty, he found that he had not 
flain above eighty of the enemy, and that thirty only 
were taken prifoners. Thus, the little advantage of 
their viftories, and the heavy lofs of their defeats, 
as in the recent inftance of the carriages, was a frelh 
difcouragement to the Romans. 

The day following, they returned with their bag- 
gage to the camp before Phraata. In their march 
they met with fome flraggling troops of the enemy; 
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afterwards with greater parties^ and at laft with the 
whole body, which, having eafy rallied, appeared 
like a freih army, and harafled them in fuch a man- 
ner, that it was with difficulty they reached their 
camp. 

The Median garrifon, in the abfence of Antony, 
had made a fally; and thofe who were left to defend 
the mount, had quitted their poft and fled. Antony, 
at his return, puniflied the fugitives by decimation ; 
that is, he divided them into tens, and in each divi- 
fion, put one to death, on whom the lot happened to 
fall. Thofe that efcaped had their allowance in bar- 
ley inftead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficulties in the 
war. Antony had the dread of famine before him^ 
for he could not forage without a terrible fl^ughter 
of his men; and Phraates, who knew the temper 
of the Parthians, was apprehenfive, that if the Ro- 
mans perfifted in carrying on the (lege, as foon as 
the autumnal equinox was paft, and the winter fet 
in, he (hould be deferted by his army, which would 
not, at that time, endure the open field. To prevent 
this, he had recourfe to ftratagem. He ordered his 
officers not to purfue the Romans too clofe when they 
were foraging, but to permit them to carry off pro- 
vifions. He commanded them, at the fame time, 
to compliment them on their valour, and to exprefs 
his high opinion of the Roman bravery. They were 
inftruded, likewife, as opportunity might offer, to 
blame the obftinacy qf Antony, which expofed fo 
many brave men to the feverities of famine and a 
winter campaign, who mud fuffer of courfe, not-r 
withftanding all the Parthians could do for them^ 
while Phraates fought for nothing more than peace, 
though he was dill defeated in his benevolent inten- 
tions. 

Antony, on thefe reports, began to conceive 
hopes ; but he would not offer any terms before he 
wa^ fatisfied whether they came originally from the 
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king. The enemy afluv^d him that fuch were th^ 
femiments of Phraates; and, being induced to be- 
lieve them, he fent feme of his friends to demand 
the ftandards, and the prifoners that came into their 
hands on thfe defeat of Craffus; for he thought, if 
he demanded nothing, it might appear that he was 
pleafed with the privilege of retreating. The Par- 
thian anfwered, that the ftandards and prifoners could 
not be reftored; but that Antony, if he thought 
proper, was at liberty to retreat in fafety. 

After fome few days had been fpenc in making up 
the baggage, he began his march. On this occafion, 
though he had the happieft eloquence in addreffing 
his foldiers, and reconciling them to every lituation 
and event, yet, whether it was through fliame or 
forrow, or both, he left that office to Domitius 
Aenobarbus. Some of them were offended at this, 
as an aft of contempt ; but the greater part under- 
ftood the caufe, and, pitying their general^ paid him 
ftill greater attention. 

Antony had determined to take his route through 
a plain and open country ; but a certain M ardian, 
who was well acquainted with the praftices of the 
Parthians, and had approved his faith to the Romans 
at the battle when the machines were loft, advifed 
him to take the mountains on his right, and not to 
expofe his heavy-armed troops in an open country 
to the attacks of the Parthian bowmen and cavalry. 
Phraates, he faid, amufed him with fair promifes, 
merely to draw him off from the fiege ; but if he 
would take him for his guide, he would conduft him 
by a way that was nearer, and better furniflied with 
ncccflaries. Antony deliberated for fome time upon 
this. He would not appear to doubt the honour of 
the Parthians after the truce they had agreed to; 
and yet, he could not but approve of a way which 
was nearer, and which lay through an inhabit- 
ed country. At laft, he required the neceflary 
pledges of the Mardian's faith ; which he gave in 
3 fuffering 
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fuSering himfelf to be bound till he (hould have 
conduced the army into Armenia. In this condi* 
tion he led the Romans peaceably along for two 
days ; but, on the third, when Antony, expefting 
nothing lefs than the Parthians, was marching for- 
ward in diforderly fecurity, the Mardian obferving 
the mounds of a river broken down, and the waters 
let out into the plain where they were to pafs, con- 
cluded that the Parthians had done this to retard 
their march, and advifed Antony to be on his guard ; 
for the enemy, he faid, was at no great diftance. 
Whilft Antony was drawing up his men, and pre- 
paring fuch of them as were armed with darts and 
flings to make a fally againft the enemy, the Parthians 
came upon him, and, by furrounding his army^ 
harafTed it on every part. The light armed Ro- 
mans, indeed, made an incurfion upon them, and,, 
galling them with, their miflive weapons, obliged 
them to retreat; but they foon returned to the 
charge, till a band of the Gaulifh cavalry attacked 
and difperfed them ; fo that they appeared no more 
that day. 

Antony, upon this, found what meafures he was 
to take; and, covering both wings and the rear 
with fuch troops as were armed with miflive wea- 
pons, his army marched in the form of a fquare. 
The cavalry had orders to repel the attacks of the 
enemy, but not to purfue them to any great diftance. 
The Parthians, of courfe, when in four fucceflive 
days they could make no conHderable impreflion, 
and found themfelves equally annoyed in their turn, 
grew more remifs, and, finding an excufe in the 
winter feafon, began to think of a retreat. On the 
fifth day, Flavius Gallus, a general officer of great 
courage and valour, requefted Antony that he would 
indulge him with a number of light-armed troops 
from the rear, together with a few horfe from the 
front ; and with thefe he propofed to perform fome 
conliderablc exploit. Thefe he obtained, and in 

repelling 
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repelling the attacks of the Parthians^ he did not, 
like the reft, retreat by degrees towards the body of 
the army, but maintained his ground, and fought 
rather on the offenfive than on the defenfive. When 
the officers of the rear obferved that he was feparated 
from the reft, they fent to recal him; but he did 
not obey the fummons. It is faid, however, that 
Titius the quaeftor turned back the ftandard, and 
inveighed againft Gallus for leading fo many brave 
men to deftru6tion. GaUus, on the other hand, re- 
turned his reproaches; and, commanding thofe 
who were about him to ftand, he made his retreat 
alone. Gallus had no fooner made an impreflion on 
the enemy's front, than he was furrounded. In this 
diftrefs he fent for affiftance ; and here the general 
officers, and Canidius, the favourite of Antony, 
amongft the reft, committed a moft capital error :— 
Inftead of leading the whole army againft the Par- 
thians, as foon as one detachment was overpowered, 
they fent another to its fupport ; and thus, by de- 
grees, they would have facrificed great part of the 
troops, had not Antony come haftily from the front 
with the heavy armed, and urging on the third legion 
through the midft of the fugitives, ftopped the ene- 
my's purfuit. 

In this a3ion, no fewer than three thoufand were 
flain, and five thoufand brought back wounded to the 
camp. Amongft the laft was Gallus, who had four 
arrows (hot through his body; and foon after he died 
of his wounds. Antony vifited all that had fuffered 
on this unhappy occafion, and confoled them with 
tears of real grief and affeflion ; while the wounded 
foldiers, embracing the hand of their general, in- 
treated him not to attend to their fufferings, but to 
his own health and quiet. ** While our general is 
" fafe, all," faid they, " is well.** It is certain that 
there was not in thofe days a braver or a finer army. 
The men were tall, ftout, able and willing to endure 
the greateft toils. Their refpeft and ready obedience 

to 
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to their general was wonderful. Not a man in the 
army, from the firft officer to the meaneft foldier^ 
but would have preferred the favour of Antony to 
his own life and fafety. In all thefe refpeQs they were 
at lead equal to the armies of ancient Rome. A va- 
riety of caufes, as we have obferved, concurred to 
produce this: Antony's noble birth, his eloquence, 
his candour, his liberality and magnificence, and 
the familiar pleafantry of his converfation. Thefe 
were the general caufes of the affedion he found in 
his army ; and, on this particular occafion, his fym- 
pathifing with the wounded, and attending to their 
wants, made them totally forget their fufferings. 

The Parthians, who had, before, begun to lan- 
guifli, in their operations, were fo much elevated 
with this advantage, and held the Romans in fuch 
contempt, that they even fpent the night by their 
camp, in hopes of feizing the baggage while they 
deferted their tents. At break of day numbers 
more came up, to the amount, as it is faid, of forty 
thoufand horfe; for the Parthian king had fent even 
his body guard, fo confident was he of abfolute vic- 
tory : as to himfelf, he never was prefent at any en- 
gagement. 

Antony being now to addrefs his foldiers, called 
for mourning apparel, that his fpeech might be more 
affefling; but as his friends would not permit this, 
he appeared in his general's robe. Thofe that had 
been viftorious he praifed, thofe who had fled he re- 
proached ; the former encouraged him by every tef- 
timony of their zeal ; the latter, offering themfelves 
either to decimation or any other kind of punifliment 
that he might think proper to infliO; upon them, 
intreated him, to forego his forrow and concern. 
Upon this he raifed his hands to heaven, and prayed, 
to the gods, " That if his happier fortune was to be 
" followed by future evilj it might affeft only him- 
" felf, and that his army might be fafe and vifto- 
" rious." 

The 
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The day following they inarched out in better and 
firmer order ; and the Parthians, who thought they 
had nothing to do but to plunder^ when tkey law their 
enemy in frefii fpirits^ and in a capacity for renew* 
ing the engagement, were extremely difconcerted. 
However, tl^y fell upon the Romans from the ad« 
jacent declivities, and galled them with their arrows 
as they were marching flowly forward. Againft 
thefe attacks the light-armed troops were covereid by 
the legionaries, who placing one knee ifepon the 
ground, received the arrows on their (hields. The 
rank that was behind covered that which was before 
in a regular gradation ; fo that this curious fortifica- 
tion, which defended them from the arrows of the 
enemy, refembled the roof a houfe. 

The Parthians, who thought that the Romans rett- 
ed on their knees only through wearinefs and fatigue, 
threw away their bows, and came to clofe engage- 
ment with their fpears. Upon this the Romans 
leaped up with a loud fliout, cut to pieces thofe who 
came firft to the attack, and put all the reft to flight. 
This method of attack and defence being repeated 
every day, they made but little progre^ in their 
march, and were, befides, diftreffed for want of pro- 
vifions ; they could not forage without fighting ; the 
corn they could get was but little, and even that they 
had not inftruments to grind. The greateft part 
of them had been left behind ; for many of their 
beads of burthen were dead, and many were em- 
ployed in carrying the Tick and wounded. It is faid 
that a bufliel of wheat, Attic meafure, was fold for 
fifty drachmas ; and a barley loaf for its weight in 
filver. Thofe who fought for roots and pot-herbs 
found few that they had been accuftomed to eat : and 
in tailing unknown herbs, they met with one that 
brought on niadnefs and death. He that had ^en 
of it immediately loft all memory and knowledge ; 
but, at the fame time, would bufy himfelf in turning 
and moving every (tone he met with, as if he was 

upon 
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upon fome very important purfuit. The camp was 
foil of unhappy men bending to the ground, and 
thus digging up and removing (tones, till at laft 
they were carried off by a bilious vomiting ; when 
wine*, the only remedy t, was not to be had. 
Thus, while numbers perilhed, and the Parthians 
ftill continued to harafs them, Antony is faid fre- 
quently to have cried out, " O the ten thoufand!" al- 
luding to the army that Xenophon led from Baby- 
lon, both a longer way J; and through more nu- 
merous confliQs, and yet led in fafety. 

The Parthians, when they found that they could 
not break through the Roman ranks, nor throw them 
into diforder, but were frequently beaten in their at- 
tacks, began once more to treat their foragers in a 
peaceable manner. They fhewed them their bows 
unftrung, and informed them that they had given up 
the purfuit, and were going to depart. A few 
Medes, they faid, might continue the route a day or 
two longer ; but they would give the Romans no 
trouble, as their only purpofe was to proteft fome 
of the remoter villages. Thefe profeffions were ac- 
companied with many kind falutations, infomuch 
that the Romans conceived frefh hopes and fpirits; 
and. becaufe the way over the mountains was faid to 
be deftitute of water, Antony once more was defirous 
of taking his route through the plains. When he 
was going to put this fcheme in execution, one 
Mithridates, coufin to that Monefes who had former- 
ly fought his prote£tion, and had been prefented by 

* The ancients held wine to be a principal remedy againft 
YOmiting. Praterea *vomttimes Jiftit* 

Plin. Nat. Hid. 1. xxiii. c. 1. 

f It was likewife efteemed good againft many kinds of poifon. 
Merum eft contra cicutamy Aconita omnia quce refrigerant remedium. Ibid. 

X When Plutarch fays that Xenophon led his ten thoufand a 
longer way, he muft mean to terminate Antony's march with 
Armenia. 

Vol. V. F f him 
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him with three cities, came from the enemy's camp, 
and defired he might be permitted to fpeak with fome 
perfon that underftood the Syrian or the Parthian 
language. Alexander of Antioch, a friend of An- 
tony's, went out to him : and after the Parthian had 
informed him who he was, and attributed his com- 
ing to the kindnefs of Monefes, he afked him, whe- 
ther he did not fee, at a great diflance before him, a 
range of high hills? " Under thofe hills,*' faid he, 
" the whole Parthian army lies in ambufcade for 
•' you ; for at the foot of the mountains there is a 
" fpacious plain, and there, when, deluded by their 
" artifices, you have left the way over the heights, 
•* they expeft to find you. In the mountain roads, 
" indeed, you have thirft and toil to contend with 
*' as ufual ; but, fhould Antony take the plains, 
" he muft expeft the fate of Craflus." 

After he had given this information, he departed; 
and Antony on the occafion aflembled a council, 
and amongft the reft his Mardian guide, who con- 
curred with the direftions of the Parthian. The way 
over the plains, he faid, was hardly prafticablc, 
were there no enemy to contend with : the wind- 
ings were long and tedious, and difficult to be made 
out. The rugged way over tlie mountains, on the 
contrary, had no other difficulty in it than to endure 
thirft for one day. Antony, therefore, changed 
his mind, and ordering each man to take water 
along with him, took the mountain road by night. 
As there was not a fufficient number of veflels, fome 
conveyed their water in helmets, and others in blad- 
ders. 

The Parthians were informed of Antony's motions, 
and, contrary to cuftom, purfued him in the night. 
About fun-rife they came up with the rear, weary as 
it was with toil and watching ; for that night they 
had travelled thirty miles. In this condition they 
had to contend with an unexpefled enemy ; and being 
at once obliged to fight and continue their march, 

their 
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their thirft became ftill more infupportable. At laft 
the front came up to a river, the water of which was 
cool and clear; but being fait and acrimonious, it 
occafioned a pain in the ftomach and bowels that 
had been heated and inflamed with thirft. Y'he 
Mardian guide had, indeed, forwarned them of 
this; but the poor fellows rejefting the information 
that was brought them, drank eagerly of the Itream. 
Antony, running amongft the ranks, intreated them 
to forbear but a little. He told them, that there 
was another river at no great diftance, the water of 
which might be drank with fafety ; and that the way 
was fo extremely rocky and uneven, that it was im- 
poffible for the enemy's cavalry to purfue. At the 
lame time he founded a retreat to call off fuch as were 
engaged with the enemy, and gave the (ignal for 
pitching their tents, that they might at leaft have the 
convenience of fhade. 

While the tents were fixing, and the Parthians, 
as ufual, retiring from the purTuit, Mithridates came 
again; and Alexander being fent out to him, he 
advifed that the Romans, after a little reft, (hould 
rife and make for the river, becaufe the Parthians did 
not propofe to carry their purfuit beyond it. Alex- 
ander reported this to Antony : and Mithridates 
being prefented with as many phials and cups of 
gold as he could conceal in his garments, once more 
left the camp. Antony, while it was yet day, ftruck 
his tents and marched, unmolefted by the enemy; 
but fo dreadful a night as followed he had never 
paffed. Thofe who were known to be poffelTcd of 
gold or filver were flain and plundered, and the mo- 
ney that was conveyed in the baggage was made a 
prey of. Laft of all, Antony's baggage was feized, 
and the richeft bowls and tables were cut afunder and 
divided amongft the plunderers. The greatett terror 
and diftra£lion ran through the whole army ; for it 
was concluded that the inroads of the enemy had oc- 
cafioned this flight and confufion. Antony fent for 

F f a one 
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one of his freedmen called Rhamnus, and made him 
fwear that he would ftab him and cut off his head» 
whenever he fliould command him, that he might 
neither fall alive into the hands of the enemy, nor be 
known when dead. While his friends were we^pin^ 
around him, the Mardian guide gave him fomc encou- 
ragement, by telling him that the river was at handi 
as he could perceive by the cool freOinefs of the air 
that iflued from it, and that^ of courfe, the troubles 
of his journey would foon be at an end, as the night 
nearly was. At the fame time he was informed that 
all thefe diforders had been occafioned by the avarice 
of the foldiers ; and he, therefore, ordered the fignal 
for encamping, that he might reftify his difordered 
army*. 

It was now day-light; and as foon as the troops 
were brought to a little order^ the Farthians once 
more began to harafs the rear. The fignal was 
therefore given to the light troops to engage ; and 
the heavy armed received the arrows under a roof of 
(hields as before. The Parthians, however^ durft 
not come any more to clofe engagement : and when 
the front had advanced a little farther, the river was in 
fight. Antony firft drew up the cavalry on the banks, 
to carry over the weak and wounded. The combat 
was now over, and the thirfty could enjoy their water 
in quiet. At fight of the river, the Parthians unftrung 
their bows, and, with the higheft encomiums on 
their bravery, bade their enemies pafs over in peace. 

* Plutarch does not, in this place, appear to be fufficiently in- 
formed. The caafe of this tumult in the army could not be the 
avarice of the foldiers only, (ince that might have operated long 
before, and at a time when they were capable of enjoying money. 
Their objc6t now was the prefervation of life ; and it was not 
wealth but water that they wanted. We muft look for the caufc 
of this difordcr then in fome other circumftance ; and that pro- 
bably was the report of their general's defpair, or poflibly of his 
death ; for, otherwife, they would hardly have plundered his 
baggage The fidelity and affedion they had (hewn him in all 
their diftreffes, afford a fufticient argument on this behalf. 

They 
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They did fo, and, after the neceflary refrefhments, 
proceeded on their march, without much confidence 
in the Parthian praife or profeflions. Within fix 
days from the laft battle they arrived at the river 
Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. This 
river, on account of the depth and ftrength of its 
current, feemed difficult to pafc; and a rumour, 
moreover, ran through the army that the enemy was 
there in ambufcade, to attack them as they forded 
it. However, they pafled over in fafety; and when 
they fet foot in Armenia, with the avidity of ma- 
riners when they firft come on Ihore, they kiffed the 
ground in adoration, and embraced each other with 
a pleafure that could only exprefs itfelf in tears. 
The ill confequences of their former extremities, 
however, difcovered themfelves even here; for as 
they now pafled through a country of plenty and pro- 
fnfion, their too great indulgencies threw them into 
the dropfy and the cholic. Antony, on reviewing 
his army, found that he had loft twenty thoufand 
foot and four thoufand horfe; more than half of 
which had not died in battle, but by ficknefs. They 
had been tweniy-feven days in their return from 
Phraatae, and had beaten the Parthians in eighteen 
engagements; but thefe victories were by no means 
complete, becaufe they could not profecute their ad- 
vantages by purfuit. 

Hence it is evident that Artayafdes deprived An- 
tony of the fruits of his Parthian expedition : for 
had he been affifted by the fixteen thoufand horfe 
which he took with him out of Media (who were 
armed like the Parthians, and accuftomed to fight 
with them) after the Romans had beaten them in fet 
battles, this cavalry might have taken up the purfuit, 
and harafled them in fuch a manner, that they 
could not fo often have rallied and returned to the 
charge. All, therefore, were exciting Antony to re- 
venge himfelf on Artavafdes; but he followed better 
counfels; and in his prefent weak and indigent con- 

F f 3 dition. 
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dition, he did not think proper to withhold the ufual 
refpefl and honours he had paid him. But when he 
came into Armenia on another occafion, after hav- 
ing drawn him to a meeting by fair promifes and in- 
vitations, he feized and carried him bound to Alex- 
andria » where he led him in triumphal proceflion. 
The Romans were offended at this triumph, and at 
Antony, who had thus transferred the principal ho- 
nours of their country to Egypt, for the gratification 
of Cleopatra. Thefe things, however, happened in 
a later period of Antonyms life. 

The feverity of the winter, and perpetual fnows, 
were fo deftruftive to the troops, that, in his march, 
he loft eight thoufand men. Accompanied by a 
fmall party, he went down to the fea-coft ; and in a 
fort between Berytus and Sidon, called the ffliite 
Hair^t he waited for Cleopatra. To divert his im- 
patience on her delay, he had recourfe to feftivity 
and intoxication ; and he would frequently, over his 
cups, ftart up from his feat, and run leaping and 
dancing to look out for her approach. At length 
fhe came, and brought with her a large quantity of 
money and clothing for the army. Some, however, 
have aflerted, that fhe brought nothing but the 
clothes ; and that Antony fupplied the money, though 
he gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between 
Phraates and the king of the Medes, occafioned, as 
it is faid, by the divifion of the Roman fpoils ; and 
the latter was apprehenfive of lofing his kingdom : 
he therefore fent to Antony an offer of his afTiflance 
againft the Parthians. Antony, who concluded that 
he had failed of conquering the Parthians only 
through want of cavalry and bowmen, and would 
here feem rather to confer than to receive a favour, 
determined once more to return to Armenia, and, af- 
ter joining the king of the Medes at the river Araxes, 
to renew the war. 

* Aivxi) xofiv. 
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Oftavia, who was ftill at Rome, now exprefled a 
deGre of vifiting Antony ; and Cacfar gave her his 
permiffion : not according to the general opinion, 
merely to oblige her, but that the ill treatment and 
negleft which he concluded fhe would meet with, 
might give him a pretence for renewing the war. 
When fhe arrived at Athens, fhe received letters 
from Antony, commanding here to continue there, 
and acquainting her with his new expedition. Thefe 
letters mortified her; for fhe fufpefted the expedi- 
tion to be nothing more than a pretence : however, 
fhe wrote to him, and defired he would fend his 
commands where fhe fhould leave the prefents fhe 
had brought. Thefe prefents confifled of clothing 
for the army, beafls of burthen, money, and gifts 
for his officers and friends. Befide thefe, fhe had 
brought two thoufand picked men, fully equipped 
and armed for the general's cohort. 0£lavia fent 
this letter by Niger, a friend of Antony's; who did 
not fail to pay her the compliments fhe deferved, 
but reprefented her to Antony in the moft agreeable 
light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her arrival. She was apprehen- 
five that if fhe came to Antony, the refpeftable gra- 
vity of her manners, added to the authority and in- 
tereft of Caefar, would carry off her hufband. She 
therefore pretended to be dying for the love of An- 
tony, and, to give a colour to her pretence, fhe ema- 
ciated herfelf by abftinence. At his approach fhe 
taught her eye to exprefs an agreeable furprize ; and 
when he left her, fhe put on the look of languifh- 
ment and dejcftion. Sometimes fhe would endea- 
vour to weep ; and then, as if fhe wifhed to hide the 
tear from her tender Antony, fhe afFefted to wipe it 
off unfeen. 

Antony wa5, all this while, preparing for his 
Median expedition; and Cleopatra's creatures and 
dependants did not fail to reproach his unfeeling 
feeart, which could fuffer the woman whofe life wa& 

P f 4. wrapped 
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ivrapped up in his, to die for his fake. Odavia*s 
marriage, they faid, was a mere political convenience; 
and it was enough for her that ihe had the honour of 
being called his wife : poor Cleopatra, though queen 
of a mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
his miftrefs ; yet even with this, for the fake of his 
fociety, Ihe could be content ; but of that fociety 
whenever (he Ihould be deprived, it would deprive 
her of life. Thefe infinuations fo totally unmanned 
him, that through fear of Cleopatra's putting an end 
to her life, he returned to Egypt, and put oflF the 
Mede till fummer, though at that time the Parthian 
affairs were faid to be in a feditious and diforderly fitu- 
ation. At length, however, he went into Armenia, 
and, after entering into alliance with the Mede, and 
bettothing one of Cleopatra's fons to a daughter of 
his who was very young, he returned, that he might 
attend to the civil war. 

When OSavia returned from Athens, Csfar look- 
ed upon the treatment (he had met with as a mark 
of the greateft contempt ; and he, therefore, ordered 
her to retire and live alone. However, (he refufed 
to quit her hufband's houfe ; and moreover intreated 
Caefar by no means to have recourfe to arms merely 
on her account. It would be infamous, fhe faid^ 
for the. two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve 
the people in a civil war ; one for the love of a wo- 
man, and the other out of jealoufy. By her own 
conduft fhe added weight to her expoftulations. She 
kept up the dignity of Antony's houfe, and took the 
fame care of his children, as well thofe that he had 
by Fulvia, as her own, that fhe could poffibly have 
taken had he been prefent. Antony's friends, who 
were fent to Rome to folicit honours or tranfaft bu- 
finefs, fhe kindly entertained, and ufed her beft 
offices with Caefar to obtain what they requefted. 
Yet even by this conduft fhe was hurting Antony, 
contrary to her inclination. His injurious treatment 
of fuch a woman excited a general indignation ; and 
3 the 
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the diflribution he had made to his children in 
Alexandria, carried with it fomething fo imperious 
and fo difparaging to the Romans, it increafed that 
indignation not a little. The manner of doing it was 
extremely obnoxious. He fummoned the people 
to the place of public exercifc ; and ordering two 
golden chairs to be placed on a tribunal of filver, one 
for himfelf, and the other for Cleopatra, beGde lower 
feats for the children, he announced her queen of 
Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Coelofyria ; and nomi- 
nated Caefario, her fon by Caefar the diftator, her 
colleague. The fons fhe had by him, he intituled 
Kings of Kings ; and to Alexander he gave Armenia 
and Media, together with Parthia, when it ihould be 
conquered. To Ptolemy be gave Phoenicia, Syria, 
and Cilicia. At the fame time the children made 
their appearance ; Alexander in a Median drefs, with 
the turban and tiara; and Ptolemy in the long cloak 
and flippers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem. 
The latter was drefl'ed like the fucceflbrs of Alexan- 
der; the former like the Median and Armenian 
kings. When the children faluted their parents, 
one was attended by Armenian, the other by Mace- 
donian guards. Cleopatra on this, and on other 
public occafions, wore the facred robe of Ifis*; and 
affefted to give audience to the people in the cha- 
rafler and name of the New Ms. 

Caefar expatiated on thefe things in- the fenate, 
and, by frequent accufations, incenfed the people 
againft Antony. Antony did not fail to recriminate 
by his deputies. In the (irft place, he charged Cae- 
far with wrefting Sicily out of the hands of Pom- 
pey, and not dividing it with him. His next charge 
was, that Ceefar had never returned the fhips he had 
borrowed of him : a third, that after reducing his 
colleague Lepidus to the condition of a private man^ 

* This robe was of all colours, to iignify the aniverfality of 
the goddefs's influence. The robe of Ofiris was of one colour 
only. 

he 
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he had taken to himfelf his army, his province, and 
his tributes: laftly, that he had diftributed almoft 
all the lands in Italy among his own foldiers, and had 
left nothing for his. To thefe Caefar made anfwer, 
that Lepidus was reduced, from an incapacity of fuf- 
taining his government ; that what he had acquired 
by war he was ready to divide with Antony ; and at 
the fame time he expefted to Ihare Armenia with 
him ; that his foldiers had no right to lands in Italy, 
becaufe Media and Armenia, which by their bravery 
they had added to the Roman empire, had been al- 
lotted to them. 

Antony being informed of thefe things in Arme- 
nia, immediately fent Canidius to the fea-coaft with 
fixteen legions. In the mean time he went to £phe- 
fus, attended by Cleopatra. There he aflembled his 
fleet, which confifted of eight hundred Ihips of bur- 
then, whereof Cleopatra furniflied two hundred, be- 
iide twenty thoufand talents, and provifions for the 
whole army. Antony, by the advice of Domitius and 
fome other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to 
Egypt, and there to wait the event of the war : But 
the queen, apprehenlivc that a reconciliation might 
take place, through the mediation of 06lavia, by 
means of large bribes, drew over Canidius to her in- 
tercft. She prevailed on him to reprefent to Antony, 
that it was unreafonable to refufe fo powerful an 
auxiliary the privilege of being prefent at the war; 
that her prefence was even neceffary to animate and 
encourage the Egyptians, who made fo confiderable 
a part of his naval force ; nor was Cleopatra, in point 
of abilities, inferior to any of the princes his allies; 
fince fhe had not only been a long time at the head 
of a confiderable kingdom, but, by her intercourfe 
with him, had learnt the adminiftration of the greatcft 
affairs. Thefe rcmonftrances, as the fates had de- 
creed every thing for Caefar, had the defired effeCl ; 
and they failed together for Samos, where they in- 
dulged in every fpecies of luxury. For at the fame 

time 
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time that the kings, governors, ftates, and provinces, 
between Syria, the Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria*, 
were commanded to fend their contributions to the 
war, the whole tribe of players and muficians were 
ordered to repair lo Samos ; and while almoft the 
whole world befide was venting its anguifli in groans 
and tears, that ifland alone was piping and dancing. 
The feveral cities fent oxen for facrifice; and kings 
contended in the magnificence of their prefents and" 
entertainments ; fo that it was natural to fay, " What 
*•* kind of figure will thefe people make in their tri- 
^* umph, when their very preparations for war are 
*• fo fplendid?" 

When thefe things were over, he gave Priene 
for the refidence of the players and muficians, and 
failed for Athens : where he once more renewed the 
farce of public entertainments. The Athenians had 
treated Oflavia, when (he was at Athens, with the 
higheft refpeft ; and Cleopatra, jealous of the ho- 
nours (he had received, endeavoured to court the 
people by every mark of favour. The people, in re- 
turn, decreed her public honours, and fent a deputa- 
tion to wait on her with the decree. At the head of 
this deputation was Antony himfelf, in charaQer of 
a citizen of Athens; and he was prolocutor on the 
occafion. 

In the mean time he fent fome of his people to 
turn Oftavia out of his houfe at Rome. When (he 
left it, it is faid (he took with her all his children 
(except the eldeft by Fulvia, who attended him) and 
deplored the feverity of her fate with tears, under the 
apprehenfion that (he would be looked upon as one 
of the caufes of the civil war. The Romans pitied 
her fufFerings, but ftill more the folly of An- 

* As a mountain of no note in Attica does not fcem proper to 
be mentioned with great kingdoms and provinces, it is fnppofed 
that we ought to read Illjria inftead of Lauria* Illyria is after- 
wards mentioned as the boundary of Anton/s dominions on 
that fide. 

tony, 
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tony^ particularly fuch as had feen Cleopatra; for 
ihe was by no means preferable to 0£tavia» either on 
account of her youth or beauty. 

When Caefar was informed of the celerity and 
magnificence of Antony's preparations, he was afraid 
of being forced into the war that fummer. This 
would have been very inconvenient for him, as he 
was in want of almoft every thing; and the levies of 
money occafioned a general diflatisfa3ion. The 
whole body of the people were, taxed one fourth of 
their income^ and the fons of freedmen one eighth. 
This occafioned the greateft clamour and confufion 
in Italy ; and Antony certainly committed a very 
great overfight in negleding the advantage. By his 
unaccountable delays, he gave Caefar an opportunity 
both to complete his preparations, and appeafe the 
minds of the people. When the money was de- 
manded, they murmured and mutinied; but after it 
was once paid, they thought of it no longer. 

Tittus and Plancu^ men of confular dignity, and 
Antony's principal friends, being ilUufed by Cleo- 
patra on account of their oppofing her ftay in the 
army, abandoned him and went over to Caefar. As 
they knew the contents of Antony's will, they pre- 
femly made him acquainted with them. This will 
v/?is lodged in the hands of the veftals; and when 
Cscfar demanded it, they refufed to fend it ; adding, 
that if he was determined to have it, he muft come 
and take it himfelf. Accordingly he went and took 
it. Firft of all he read it over to himfelf, and re- 
marked fuch pafTages as were moft liable to cenfure ; 
afterwards he read it in the fenate; and this gave a 
general offence*. It feemed to the greatefl part, an 
abfucd and unprecedented thing, that a man (hould 
fuffer in his life for what he had ordered to be done 
after his death. Caefar dwelt particularly on the or- 

♦ This was an aft of moft injurious violence. Nothing could 
be more facrcd Iban a will depolited in the hands of the veftals. 

ders 
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ders he had given concerning his funeral. For, in 
cafe he died at Rome, he had dire6ted his body to 
be carried in proceffion through the/oram, and after- 
wards conveyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. Calvi- 
fius» a retainer of Caefar's, alfo accufed him of hav* 
ing given to Cleopatra the Pergamenian library, 
vhich confided of two hundred thoufand volumes ; 
and added, that once, when they Tupped in public, 
Antony rofe and trod on Cleopatra's foot*, by way 
of fignal for fome rendezvous. He aflferted, more- 
over, that he fufFered the Ephefians in his prefence 
to call Cleopatra fovereign^ and that when he was 
prefiding at the adminiftration of public affairs, at- 
tended by feveral tetrarchs and kings, he received 
love-letters from her, inclofed in onyx and cryftal, 
and there perufed them. Befides, when Furnius, a 
man of great dignity, and one of the ableft of the 
Roman orators, was fpeaking in public, Cleopatra 
was carried through ii\t forum in a litter 5 upon which 
Antony immediately darted up; and no longer pay- 
ing his attention to the caufe, accompanied her, lean- 
ing on the litter as he walked. 

The veracity of Calvifius, in thefe accufations, 
was, neverthelefs, fufpeQed, The friends of An- 
tony folicited the people in his behalf; and difpatch- 
ed Geminius, one of their number, to put him on 
his guard againd the abrogation of his power, and 
his being declared an enemy to the Ronlan people. 
Geminius failed into Greece; and, on his arrival, 
was fufpefted by Cleopatra as an agent of Oflavia's. 
On this account he was contemptuoufly treated; and 
the lowed feats were afSgned him at the public fup- 
pers. This, however, he bore for fome time with 
patience, in hopes of obtaining an interview with 
Antony; but being publicly called upon to declare 

* TfiC«/» -ms vQ^oLs, The former-Eoglifli tranOator fays, that 
Antony took hold of her feet and handled t/^^. Whatever idea he 
might have of Antony's familiarity! be ought not, r -ly, to 
have been fo familiar with Plutarcb. •^^ 

the 
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the caufe of his coming, he anfwered, that one part 
of the caufe would require to be communicated at 
a fober hour, but the other part could not be miftaken. 
whether a man were drunk or fober ; for it was clear 
that all things would go well, if Cleopatra retired in- 
to Egypt. Antony was extremely chagrined; and 
Cleopatra faid, ** You have done very well, Gemi- 
" nius, to confefs without being put to the torture," 
Geminius foon after withdrew, and returned to 
Rome. Many more of Antony's friends were dri- 
ven off by the creatures of Cleopatra, when they 
could no longer endure their infolence and fcurrility. 
Amongft the reft were Marcus Silanus, and Dellius 
the hidorian* The latter informs us that Cleopatra 
bad a defign upon his life, as he was told by Glaucus 
the phyfician, becaufe he had once affronted her at 
fupper, by faying, that while Sarmentus was drink- 
ing falernian at Rome, they were obliged to take up 
with vinegar. Sarmentus was a boy of Caefar's; one 
of thofe creatures whom the Romans call Deliciie. 

When Csefar had made his preparations, it was 
decreed that war (hould be declared againft Cleopa- 
tra ; for that Antony could not be faid to poffefs that 
power which he had already given up to a woman. 
Cxfar obferved, that he was like a man under 
enchantment, who has no longer any power over him- 
felf. It was not he with whom they were going to 
war, but Mardion the eunuch, and Pothinus ; Iras, 
Cleopatra's woman, and Charmion ; for thefe had 
the principal direftion of affairs. Several prodigies 
are faid to have happened previous to this war. Pi- 
faurum, a colony of Antony's on the Adriatic, was 
fwallowed up by an earthquake. Antony's ftatue in 
Alba was covered with fweat for many days ; which 
returned, though it was frequently wiped off. While 
he was at Patrae, the temple of Hercules was fet on 
fire by lightning : and at Athens the ftatue of Bac- 
chus was carried by a whirlwind from the Giganto- 

machia 
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machia into the Theatre. Thefe things concerned 
Antony the more nearly, as he afFeSed to be a de- 
fcendant of Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus, 
infomuch that he was called the Younger Bacchus. 
The fame wind threw down the coloffal ftatues of 
Eumenes and Attalus, called the Antonii, while the 
reft were unmoved : and in Cleopatra's royal gal- 
ley, which was called Antonias, a terrible phenome- 
non appeared ; fome fwallows had built their nefts 
in the ftern, and others drove them away and dc- 
ftroyed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony 
had no fewer than five hundred armed veflels, mag- 
nificently adorned, and furniflied with eight or ten 
banks of oars. He had, moreover, an hundred 
thoufand foot, and twelve thoufand horfe. The 
auxiliary kings, who fought under his banners, 
were Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper 
Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of 
Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, and A- 
dallas of Thrace. Thofe who did not attend in per- 
fon, but fent fupplies, were Polemo of Pontus^ 
Malchus of Arabia, Herod of Judea, and Amyn- 
tas, king of Lycaonia and Galatia. Befide thefe he 
had fupplies alfo from the king of the Medes. — 
Caefar had two hundred and fifty men of war, eighty 
thoufand foot, and an equal number of horfe with 
the enemy. Antony's dominions lay from the Eu- 
phrates and Armenia, to the Ionian fea and lUyria : 
Caefar's extended from Illyria to the weftern ocean, 
and from that again to the Tufcan and Sicilian fea. 
He had likewife all that part of Africa which lies 
oppofite to Italy, and Gaul, and Spain, as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules. The reft of that country, from 
Gyrene to Ethiopia, was in the poffeffion of An- 
tony. 

But fuch a flave was he to the will of a woman, 

that, though much fuperior at land, to gratify her, 

he put his whole confidence in the navy ; notwith- 

3 ftanding 
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fianding that the (hips had not half their comple- 
meht of men ; and the officers were obliged to prcfs 
and pick up in Greece, vagrants, afs-drivers, reaperSj 
and boys. Nor could they make up their num- 
bers even with thefe, for many of the (hips were ftill 
almoft empty. Caefar's (hips, which were not high-. 
buih or fplendidly fet off for fhew, but tight gwd 
faiierS) well manned and equipped^ continued in the 
harbours of Tarentum and Bnindufium. From 
thence he fent to Antony, defiring he would meet 
him with his forces, that no time might be loft; 
offering at the fame time to leave the ports and bar* 
hours free for his landing, and to witlxlraw his army 
a day's journey on horfeback, thajt he might make 
gpod his encampment. To this Antony returned a 
haughty anfwer, and, though he was the older man, 
challenged Caefar to Cngle combat ; or if he fliould 
decline ihis» he mi^t meet him at Pharfalia, and 
decide it where Csfar and Pompey had done be* 
fore. Caefar prevented this; for while Antony made 
for ACtium, which is now called Nicopolis, he 
croffed the Ionian, and feized on Toryne, a place in 
Epirus. Antony was diftreffed on finding this, be- 
^aufe he was without his infantry; but Cleopatra 
made a jeft of it, and afked him if it was fo very 
dreadful a thing that Caefar was got into the 
Ladle*? 

Antony, as foon as it was day-light, perceived 
the enemy making up to him ; and fearing that his 
ill-manned veffels would be unable to ftand the at- 
tack, he armed the rowers, and placing them on the 
decks to make a fhew, with the oars fufpended on 
each fide of the veffels, he proceeded in this mock 
form of battle towards Aftium. Caefar was deceiv- 
ed by the ftratagem, and retired. The water about 
Caefar's camp was both fcarce and bad ; and Antony 
had the addrefs to cut off the little that they had. 

* In Gcsek Toryxt. 
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It was much about this time that, contrary to the 
rhclination of Cleopatra, he aBed fo generous a part 
by Domitius. The latter^ even when he had ^ fe* 
ver upon him, took a fmall boat and went over to 
Caefar; Antony, though he could not but refent 
this, fent after him his baggage, his friends and fer- 
vants ; and Domitius, as ijf it had been for grief that 
his treachery was difcovercd, died very foon after*. 
Amyntas and Deiotarus^ like wife went over to 
Caelar. 

Antony's fleet was fo very unfuccefsful, and fo un- 
fit for fervice, that he was obliged at laft to think 
of his land-forces; and Canidius, who had been re- 
tained in the intereft of Cleopatra, now changing his 
mind, thought it neceOTary that (he fhould be fent 
away, and that Antony (hould retire into Thrace or 
Macedonia, to decide it in the field. Thefe places 
were thought of the rather, becaufe Dicomes, king 
of the Getee, had offered to affift Antony with a largo 
army. To give up the fea to Caefar, who, in his 
Sicilian wars, had acquired fo much experience upon 
it, he faid, would be no difgrace; but to give up 
the advantage which fo able a generali.as himfelf 
might make of his land-forces, and Wade the 
ftrength of fo many legions in ufelefs draughts for 
the fea-fervice, would be infinitely abfurd. Cleopa- 
tra, however, prevailed for the decifion by fea; though, 
her motive was not the fuperior chance of viftory, 
but, in cafe of being vanquiflied, the better opportu- 
nity to efcape. 

There was a neck of land that lay between An- 
tony's camp and his fleet; along which he ufed to go 
firequently from one to the other, Caefar was in- 

* Plutarch feem» to be ill inforaied about this matter. It is 
moft probable that Domitius, one of the firmeft friends of An-^ 
tony, was delirious when he went over to Caefar; and that An- 
tony was fenfible of this when he fent his attendants after him. 
It is poflible, at the fame time, that, when he returned to him- 
felf, the fenfe of his defertion might occalion his death. 

Vol. V. . G g formed 
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fbnned by a domeftic how eafv it roi^t be to feize 
Antony in this paflage ; and he fent a party to lie 
in wait for that purpofe. They were fo near carrying 
their point, that they feized the perfon who went be- 
fore Antony; and, had they not been too hafty, he 
muft have fallen into their hands; for it was with the 
greateft difficulty that he made his efcape by flight. 

After it was determined to decide the affair by 
fea, they fet.fire to all the ^Egyptian veflels, except 
fixty. The beft and largeft (hips, from three ranks 
of oars to ten, were felefited, and thefe had their pro- 
per complement of men; for they were fupplied with 
twenty dioufand foot and two thoufand archers. 
Upon this, a veteran warrior, an experienced officer 
in the infantry, who had often fought under Antony, 
and whofe body was covered with fears, cried, pcMnt- 
ing to thofe fears, ^^ Why will you, general, diftruft 
** thefe honeft wounds, and reft your hopes on thofe 
** villainous wooden bottoms? Let the ^Egyptians' 
** and the Phoenicians fkirmilh at fea ;. but give us at 
** leaft the land ; for there it is that we have learnt to 
*^ conquer or to die." Antony made no anfwer, but 
feemed to encourage him by the motions of his hand 
and head; though, at the feme time, he had no 
great confidence Wmfelf ; for when the pilots would 
have left the fails behind, he ordered them to take 
them all on board, pretending, indeed, that it (hould 
be done to purfue the enemy's flight, not to facilitate 
his own. 

On that and the three following days the fea ran 
too high for an engagement; but on the fifth the 
weather was fine, and the fea calm. Antony and 
Poplicola led the right wing, Ccelius the left; and. 
Marcus Oflavius and Marcus Jufteius commanded 
the centre : Csfar had given his left wing to Agrip- 
pa, and led the right himfelf. Antony's land-forces, 
were commanded by Canidius, and Cacfar's remained 
quiet on the fliore, under the command of Taurus. 
As to the generals themfelves^ Antony was rowed 

about 
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Qtbout in a light vefTel, ordering his men, on account 
of the weight of their veflels, to keep their ground^ 
and fight a& fteadily as if they were at land. He or- 
dered his pilots to (land as firm as if they were at 
anchor^ in that pofuion to receive the attacks of the 
enemy^ and by all means to avoid the difadvantage 
of the ftreights. Caefar, when he left his tent before 
day, to review his fleet, met a man who was driv- 
ing an afs. Upon afking his name, the man an- 
fwered, my name is Eutychus; and the name of my 
afs is Nicon*. The place where he met him was 
afterwards adorned with trophies of the beaks of 
ihips ; and there he placed the ftatue of the afs and 
his driver in brafs. After having reviewed the whole 
fleet, and taken his poft in the ri^t wing, he at- 
tended to the fleet of the enemy, which he was fur- 
prifed to find fteady and motionlefs, as if it lay at' 
anchor. For fome time he was of opinion that it 
was fo; and, for that reafon, he kept back his fleet 
at the diftance of eight lurlongs. About noon there 
was a brifk gale from the fea ; and Antony's forces 
being impatient for the combat, and truiling to the 
height and bulk of their veflels, which they thought 
would render them invincible, put the left wing in 
motion. Caefar rejoiced at the fight of this, and kept 
back his right wing, that he might the more eiFec-« 
tually draw them out to the open fea, where his light 
gallies could eafily furround the heavy half-manned 
veflels of the enemy. 

The attack was not. made with any violence or 
impetuofity; for Antony's ftiips were too heavy for 
that kind of rapid impreflion ; which, however, is 
very neceflary for the breach of the enemy's veffel. 
On the other hand> Caefar's (hips durft neither en- 
counter head to head with Antony's, on account of 
the ftrength and roughnefs of their beaks, nor yet 
attack them on the fides, fince, by means of their 

* Good fortune and vidoiy. 
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weight, they would eafily have broken their beaks, 
which were made of large fquare pieces of timbar^ 
faftened to each other with iron cramps. The en- 
gagement therefore, was like a battle at land, ra- 
ther than a fea-fight, or, more properly, like the 
ftorming of a town ; for there were generally three 
or more (hips of Caefar's about one of Antony's, af- 
faulting it with pikes, javelins, and fire-brands, while 
Antonym's men, out of their wooden towers*, threw 
weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrippa 
opened his left wing with a defign to furround the 
enemy j and Poplicola, in his endeavour to prevent 
him^ was feparated froin the main body, which threw 
it into diforder, while at the fame time it was attack- 
ed with great vigour by Arruniiust. When things 
were in this fituation, and nothing decifive was yet 
cffefled, Cleopatra's fixty (hips on a fudden hoifted 
their fails, and fairly took to flight through the 
midft of the combatants; for they were placed in 
the rear of the large vefTels^' and by breaking their 
way through them, they occafiotied no fmall confu- 
fioii. The enemy faw them with aftonifliment mak- 
ing their way with a fair wind for the Peloponnefus. 
Antony, on this occafion, forgot both the general 
and the man ; and, as fome author has pleafantly ob- 
ferved, That a lovers soul lives in the body of his mis- 
tress; fo, as if he had been abfolutely incorporated 
with her, he fufFered her to carry him foul and body 
away. No fooner did he fee her vefTel hoifting fail, 
than, forgetting every other objeft, forgetting thofe 
brave friends that were (hedding their blood in his 
caufe, he took a five-oared galley, and, accompanied 
only by Alexander the Syrian, and Scellius, followed 
her who was firft the caufe, and now the accom- 
plifher of his ruin. Her own deftruQion was cer- 

* His (hips arc fo called on account of their tallnefs. 

t Arruntius muft have commanded Cacfar's ceotrc, though 
that circuroftance is not mentioaed. 

tain; 
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lain ; and he voluntarily involved himfelf in her 
fate. 

When fhe faw him coming, {he put up a fignal 
in her veffel, on which he foon went aboard : nei- 
ther of them could look each other in the face ; and 
Antony fat down at the head of the {hip, where he 
remained in deep filence, holding his head between 
his hands. In the mean time, Cacfar*s light {hips 
that were in purfuit of Antony, came in fight : up- 
on this he ordered his pilot to tack about and meet 
them; but they all declined the engagement, and 
made off, except Eurycles the Lacedaemonian, who 
fhook his lance at him, in a menacing manner, on 
the deck. Antony ftanding at the head of his gal- 
ley, cried, " Who art thou that thus purfuell An- 
" tony?!' He anfwered, * I am Eurycles, the fon of 

• Lachares, and follow the fortunes of Caefar, to re- 

• venge my father's death.' This Lachares Antony 
had beheaded for a robbery. Eurycles, however, 
did not attack Antony's veflTel, but fell upon the 
other admiral-galley (for there were two of that rank) 
and by the {hock turned her round. He took that 
veflTel and another, which contained Antony's moft 
valuable plate and furniture. When Eurycles was 
gone, Antony returned to the fame penfive pofture; 
and, continuing thus for three days, during which, 
either through {hame or refentment, he refufed to 
fee Cleopatra, he arrived at Taenarus. There the 
women who attended them, {irft brought them to 
fpeai^ to each other, then to dine together, and not 
long after, as it may be fuppofed, to (leep together. 
At lad feveral of his tranfports, and fome of his 
friends who had efcaped from the defeat, came up 
with him, and informed him that his fleet was to- 
tally de{lroyed, but that his land-forces were yet 
unhurt. Hereupon he fent orders to Canidius im- 
mediately to march his army through Macedonia in- 
to Afia. As for himfelf, he determined to fail from 
T^narus into Africa; and dividing one {hip-load of 

G g 3 treafure 
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treafure amongft his friends, he defired them to pro* 
vide for their own fafety. They refufed the treafure, 
and cxpreffed their forrow in tears; while Antony 
-vith the kindeft and mod humane confolations^ in* 
treated them to accept it, and difmifled them with 
letters of recommendation to his agent at Corinth, 
whom he ordered to give them refuge till they 
could be reconciled to Caefar. This agent wa« 
Theophilus, the father of Hipparchus^ who had 
great intereft with Antony; but was the firft of his 
freedmen that went over to Caefar. He afterwards 
fettled at Corinth. 

In this pofture were the affairs of Antony, After 
his fleet at AQium had long ftruggled with Caefar's, 
a hard gale, which blew right a-head of the fliips, 
obliged them to give out about four in the afternoon. 
About five thoufand men were flain in the a£Uon; 
and Caefar^ according to his own account, took 
three hundred fhips. Antony's flight was obferve4 
by few ; and to thofe who had not feen it, it was 
at firft. incredible. They could not poflibly believe 
that a general, who had nineteen legions and twelve 
thoufand horfe; a general to whom viciffitude.of for* 
tune was nothing new, would fo bafely defert them. 
His foldiers had an inexpreflible defire to fee him ; 
and ftill expe3ing that he would appear in fome part 
or other, gave the ftrongeft teftimony of their cou- 
rage and fidelity. Nay, when they were even con- 
vinced that he was irrecoverably fled, they continued 
embodied for feven days, and would not liften to the 
ambaffadors of Caefar. At laft, however, when Cani- 
dius, who commanded them, fled from the camp by 
night, and when they were abandoned by their prin- 
cipal officers, they furrendered to Caefar. 

After this great fuccefs, Caefar failed for Athens. 
The cities of Greece he found in extreme poverty; 
for they had been plundered of their cattle, and every 
thing elfe, before the war. He, therefore, not only 
admitted them to favour, but made a diftribution 

amongft 
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amongft thera of the remainder of the corn which had 
been provided for the war. My great grandfather 
Nicarchus, ufed to relate^ that as the inhabitants of 
Chaeronea had no horfes, they were compelled to 
carry a certain quantity of corn on their (houlders to 
the fea-coaft, as far as Anticyra ; and were driven by 
foldiers^ with ftripes^ like fo many beads of burden. 
This, however, wais done but once; for when the 
corn was meafured a fecond time, and they were pre- 
paring to carry it, news came of Antony's defeat; 
and this faved the city from farther hardfhips; for 
the commiifaries and foldiers iitimediately took to 
flight, and left the poor inhabitants to (hare the com 
amongft themfelves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he fent Cleopatra 
from Paraetonium into £gypt> and retired to a me* 
lancholy defart, where he wandered up and down, 
with .only two attendants. One of thefe was Arifto- 
crates, the Greek rhetorician ; the other was Luci- 
lius I concerning whom it has been mentioned in an- 
other place, that, to favour the efcape of Brutus at 
the battle of Philippi, he aflumed his name, and 
fuffered himfelf to be taken. Antony faved him ; 
and be was fo grateful^ that he attended him to the 
laft. 

When Antony was informed that he who com- 
manded his troops in Libya was gone over to the 
enemy, he attempted to lay violent hands on him- 
felf; but \ie was prevented by his friends, who con- 
veyed him to Alexandria, where he found Cleopatra 
engaged in a very bold enterprise. 

Between the Red fea and the iEgyptian, there is an 
ifthmus which divides Afia from Africa, and which, 
in the narroweft part, is about three hundred fur- 
longs in breadth. Cleopatra had forrHed the defign 
of drawing her gallies over this part into the Red fea; 
and purpofed, with all her wealth add forces, to feek 
fome remote country, where fhe might neither be 
reduced to flavery nor involved in war. However, 
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the (irft galUes that were carried over, being burnt 
by the Arabians of Petra*, and Antony not know- 
ing that his land-forces w^re difperfed, (he gave up 
this enterprize, and began to fortify the avenues of 
her kingdom. Antony, in the mean time, forfook 
the city and the fociety of his friends, and retired to 
a fmall houfe which he had built himfelf near Pharos, 
on a mound he had caft up in the fea. In this place, 
fequeftered from all commerce with mankind, he 
afFefied to live like Timon, becaufe there was a re- 
femblance in their fortunes. He had been deferted 
by his friends; and their ingratitude had put him out 
of humour with his own fpecies. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived 
about the time of the Peloponnefian war, as appears 
from the comedies of Ariftophanes and Plato; in 
which he is expofed as the hater of mankind. Yet 
though he hated mankind in general, he carefied the 
bold and impudent boy Alcibiades ; and being afked 
the reafon of this by Apemantus, who exprefled fome 
(urprize at it, he anfwered, it was becaufe be fore- 
faw that he would plague the people of Athens. 
Apemantus was the only one he admitted to his fo« 
ciety ; and he was his friend in point of principle. 
At the feaft of facrifices for the dead, thefe two dined 
by themfelves ; and when Apemantus obferved that 
the feaft was excellent, Timon anfwered, ** It would 
" be fo if you were not here." Once, in an aflembly 
of the people, he mounted the roftrum ; and the no- 
velty of the thing occaGoning an univerfal filence 
and expedation, at length he faid, " People of 
•* Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which 
•* many worthy citizens have hanged therhfelves; 
•* and as I have determined to build upon the fpot, 
*' I thought it neceffary to give this public notice, 

♦ Dion tells us, that the veflels which were burnt were not 
thofc which were drawn over the ifthmus, but fome that had been 
built on that (ide. Lib. 5i. 

" that 
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f that fuch as chufe to have recourfe to this tree for 
-" the aforefaid purpofe, may repair to it before it is 
" cut down." He was buried at Halae near the fea ; 
and the water furrounded his tomb in fuch a manner, 
that he was even then inacceflible to mankind. The 
following epitaph is infcribed on his monument : 

jit last, Pve bid the knaves farewell^ 
Ash not my nam e B ut go to hell. 

It is faid that he wrote this epitaph himfelf* That 
^hich is commonly repeated was written by CaU 
limachus. 

My name is Timon; knaves be gone, 
Curse me, but come not near my stone* 

Thefe are fome of the many anecdotes we have con* 
cerning Timon. 

Canidius himfelf brought Antony news of the 
jdefe.6lion of his army. Soon after, he heard that 
Herod of Judea was gone over to Cxfar with fome 
legions and cohorts ; that feveral other powers had 
deferted his intereft, and, in (hort, that he had no 
foreign affiftance to depend upon. None of thefe 
things, however^ difturbed him ; for, at once aban- 
doning his hopes and his cares, he left his Timonian 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria; where, in the 
palace of Cleopatra, he once more entertained the 
citizens with his ufual feftivity and munificence. 
He gave the toga virilis to Antyllus, his fon by FuU 
via, and admitted Cleopatra's ion by Caefar into the 
order of young men. The entertainments on this 
occafion were infinitely pompous and magnificent, 
and lafted many days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had befoi^ eftablifhed a fo- 
ciety called the Inimitable Lovers, of which they were 
inembers ; but they now inftituted another, by no 
me^ns inferior in fplendor or luxury, called The 
Companions in Death. Their friends were admitted 
into thi^, and the time pafled in mutual treats and 

diverfions. 
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diverfions. Cleopatra^ at the fame time, was inak<« 
ing a coUedion of poifonous drugs, and being defir- 
ous to know which was lead painful in the operation, 
ihe tried them on the capital conviSs. Such poifons 
as were quick in their operation (he found to be at- 
tended widi violent pain and convulfions ; fuch as 
were milder, were flow in their effeft; (he, therefore, 
applied herfelf to the examination of venomoQs crea- 
tures, and caufed different kinds of them to be ap- 
plied to different perfons under her own infpedion« 
Thefe experiments (he repeated daily, and at length 
Ihe found that the bite of the afp was the moft eli- 
gible kind of death ; for it brought on a gradual kind 
of lethargy, in which the face was covered with a 
gentle fweat^ and the fenfes funk eafily into ftupe- 
fa3ion; and thofe who were thus aflFe&ed (hewed 
the fame uneafinefs at being difturbed or awaked, 
that people do in the profoundeft natural fleep *. 

They both fent ambafTadors to Caefar in Afia. 
Cleopatra requefted iCgypt for her children, and 
Antony only petitioned that he might be permitted 
to live as a private man in iEgypt, or, if that were 
too much, that he might retire to Athens* Defert- 
ed as they were by almoft all their friends, and hard- 
ly knowing in whom to confide, they were forced to 
fend Euphronius, their children's tutor, on this em- 
bafTy. Alexas of Laodicea, who by means of Tima« 
genes^ became acquainted with Antony, at Rome, a 
man of great (kill in the Greek learning, and one 
of Cleopatra's chief agents in keeping Antony from 
0£lavia, he had before difpatched to Judea to retain 
Herod in his intereft. This man gave up Antony ; 
and, relying on Herod's intereft, had the confi- 
dence to appear before Csefar. The intereft of 
Herod, however, did not fave him ; for he was 
immediately carried in chains into his own country, 
and there put to death* Thus Antony had, at leaft, 

* Af^s firniuaiUjh^ Sifcn. 
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the fatisfadion of feeing him punifibed for his per. 

edy. 

Caefar abfolutely reje6led Antony's petition ; but 
he antwered Cleopatra, that (he might expedt every 
favour from him, provided (he either took off An- 
tony, or baniOied him her dominions. At the fame 
time he fent Thyreus ♦ to her, who was one of his 
freedmen, and whofe addrefs was not unlikely to 
carry his point, particularly as he came from a young 
conqueror to the court of a vain and ambitious 
queen, who had ftill the bigheft opinion of her per- 
fonal charms t. As this ambaflador was indulged 
with audiences longer and more frequent than ufual, 
Antony grew jealous, and having firft ordered him 
to be whipped, he fent him back to Caefar with let- 
ters, wherein he informed him, that he had been 
provoked by the infolence of his freedman at a time 
when his misfortunes made him but too prone to 
anger. * However,' added he, * you have a freed- 
' man of mine, Hipparchus, in your power; and if it 
^ will be any fatisfadion to you, ufe him in the fame 
^ manner/ Cleopatra, that (he might make fome 
amends' for her indifcretion, behaved to him after- 
wards widi great tendernefs and refped. She kept 
her birth-day in a manner fuitable to their unhappy 
circumftances ; but his was celebrated with fuch 

* Dion calls him Tbyrfus. Antony and Cleopatra fent other 
ambafladors to Csfar with offers of confiderable treafures; and 
laft of all Antony fent his fon Antyllns with large fums of gold. 
Cafar« with that meannefs which made a part of his charader, 
took the gold, bnt granted him none of his requefts. Fearing, 
however, that defpair might pnt Antony upon the refolntion of 
carrying the war into Spain or Gaul, or provoke him to burn 
the wealth that Cleopatra had been amaiung, he fent this Thy^ 
reus to Alexandria* 

f Dion fays, that Thyreus was intruded to make uf<^ of the 
fofteft addrefs, and to infinuate that Caefar was captivated with 
her beauty. The objed of this meafure was to prevail on her 
to take off Antony, while (be was flattered with the profped of 
obtaining the conqueror* 

magnificence, 
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magnificence, that many of the guefts who came 
poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote feveral 
letters to Caefar, to inform him that his prefence was 
neceffary at Rome. This put oflp the war for fome 
time; but as foon as the winter was over, Cxfar 
marched againft Antony by the route of Syria, and 
fent his lieutenants on the fame bufinefs into Africa. 
When Pelufium was taken, it was rumoured that 
Seleucus had delivered up the place with the con- 
nivance or confent of Cleopatra : whereupon, the 
queen, in order to juftify herfelf, gave up the wife 
and children of Seleucus into the hands of Antony. 
Cleopatra had erefted, near the temple of Ifis, fome 
monuments of extraordinary fize and magnificence. 
To thefe Ihe removed her treafure, her gold, filver, 
emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon ; to- 
gether with a large quantity of flax, and a number 
of torches. Csefar was under fome apprehenGons 
about this immenfe wealth, left, upon fome fudden 
emergency, flie fbould fet fire to the whole. For 
this reafon he was continually fending meflengers to 
her with aflurances of gentle and honourable treat- 
ment, while in the mean time he haftened to the cjty 
with his army. 

When he arrived, he encamped near the Hippo- 
drome; upon which Antony made a brifk fally, 
routed the cavalry, drove them back into their 
trenches, and returned to the city with the com- 
placency of a conqueror. As he was going to the 
palace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, 
he kifled without ceremony, and at the fame time 
he recommended to her favour a brave foldier who 
had diftinguifhed himfelf in the engagement. She 
prefented the foldier with a cuirafs and helmet of 
gold ; which he took, and the fame night went over 
to Caefar. After this, Antony challenged Caefar to 
fight him in fingle combat ; but Caefar only anfwered 
that Antony might think of many other ways to end his 

life. 
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life. Antony, therefore, concluding that he could 
not die more honourably than in battle, determined 
to attack Csefar at the fame time both by fea and 
land. The night preceding the execution of this de- 
fign, he ordered his fervants at fupper to render hira 
their beft fervices that evening, and fill the wine 
round plentifully, for the day following they might 
belong to another mafter, whilft he lay extended on 
the ground, no longer of confequence either to them 
or to himfelf. His friends were affe£led, and wept 
to hear him talk thus: which, when he perceived, 
he encouraged them by afiTurances that his expe^- 
tions of a glorious viftory were at lead equal to thofe 
of an honourable death. At the dead of night, when 
univerfal filence reigned through the city, a filence 
that was deepened by the awful thought of the en- 
fuing day, on a fudden was heard the found of mu- 
fical inftruments, and a noife which refembled the 
exclamations of Bacchanals. This tumultuous pro- 
ceifion feemed to pafs through the whole city, and to 
go out at the gate which led to the enemy's camp. 
Thofe who reflefted on this prodigy, concluded that 
Bacchus, the god whom Antony affefted to imitate, 
had then forfaken him. 

As foon as it was light, he led his infantry out of 
the city, and polled ihem on a rifiiig ground, from 
whence he faw his fleet advance towards the enemy. 
There he Rood waiting for the event ; but, as foon as 
the two fleets met, they hailed each other with their 
oars in a very friendly manner (Antony's fleet mak« 
ing the firft advances) and failed together peaceably 
towards the city. This was no fooner done, than 
the cavalry deferted him in the fame manner, and 
furrendered to Cacfar. His infantry were routed; 
and, as he retired to the city, he exclaimed, that 
Cleopatra had betrayed him to thofe with whom he 
was fighting only for her fake. 

The unhappy queen, dreading the cfFefts of his 
anger, fled to her monument; and having fecured 

it 
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it as much as poflible widi bars and bolts^ ihe gave 
orders diat Antony (hoald be informed Ae was doA* 
Believing the information to be true, he cried, ^ An^ 
^ tonjr, why doft thou dday ? What is Ufe to diee, 
^ when it is taken from her for whom alone thoo 
" couldft wifli to live ?•* He then went to his cham* 
ber, and opening his coat of mail^ he faid^ ** I am 
^ not diftiefled, Cleopatra, diat thou art gone be-> 
^ fore me, for I (hall foon be with thee; but I 
^ grieve to think diat I, who have been fo diftin- 
** guilhed a general, Ihould be inferior in magnani- 
^ mity to a woman/* He was then attended by a 
faithful fervant, whofe name was Eros. He had en- 
gaged this fervant to kill him whenever he (hould 
think it neceflary ; and he now demanded that fer« 
vice. £ros drew his fword, as if he defigned to kilf 
him; but, fuddenly turning about, he flew himfelf, 
and fell at his mafter*s feet. ** This, Eros, was 
^ greatly done,'* faid Antony ; •* thy heart would 
*' not permit thee to kill thy matter ; but thou haft 
" taught him what to do by thy example." He 
then plunged his fword into his bowels, and threw 
himfelf on a couch that ftood by. The wound, 
however, was not fo deep as to caufe immediate 
death; and the blood (lopping as he lay on the 
couch, he came to himfelf, and intreated thofe who 
ftood by to put him out of his pain. They all fled, 
ncverthelefs, and left him to his cries and torments, 
till Diomedes, fecretary to Cleopatra, came with 
her requeft, that he would come to her in the mo- 
nument. When Antony found that flie was ftill 
living, it gave him frefh fpirits ; and he ordered his 
fervants to take him up. Accordingly they carried 
him in their arms to the door of the monument- 
Cleopatra would not fuffer the door to be opened ; 
but a cord being let down from a window, Antony 
was faftened to it, and (lie, with her two women (al! 
that were admitted into the monument) drew him 
1 up. 
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up. Nothing* as they who were prefent obferved, 
could poQibly be more alFe&ing than that fpe6iacle. 
Antony covered with blood, and in the agonies of 
^eath, hoifted up by a rope, and ftrerching out 
his hands to Cleopatra, while he was fufpendcd, for 
a confiderable time in the air ! For it was with the 
greateft difficulty they drew him up, though Cleo« 
patra herfelf exerted all her ftrength, firaining 
every nerve, and diftorting every feature with tte 
violence of the effort ; while thofe who ftood below 
endeavoured to animate and encourage her, and 
feemed to partake in all the tcnl and all the emo- 
tions that file felt. , When (he had^ drawn him up^ 
and laid him on a bed, as Ihe ftood over him (he 
rent her clothes, beat and wounded her breftft, and 
wiping the blood from his disfigured countenance, 
(he called him her lord, her emperor, her hu(band ! 
Her whole foul was abforbed in his misfortunes; 
and (he feemed totally to have forgotten that (he had 
any miferies of her own. Antony endeavoured to 
foothe her as well ^as he was able, and called for 
wine ; either becaufe he was thirfty, or becaufe he 
thought it might fooner put him out of his pain. 
When he had drank, he advifed her to confult her 
own affairs, and her fafety, fo far as might be con- 
(idem with honour, and to place her confidence in 
Proculeius rather than in the other friends of Cxfar. 
" As to himfelf,** he faid, " that (he ought rather 
*' to rejoice in the reroembraiice of his paft bappi- 
<^ nefs, than to bewail his prefent misfortunes ; fince 
*' in his life he had been illuftrious, and was not 
^' inglorious in his death. He had- conquered like 
*' a Roman ; and it was^ only by a Roman that he 
" was conquered,*' A little before he expired, 
Proculeius arrived from Caefar : For after Antony 
had ftabbed himfelf, and was conveyed to Cleopatra, 
Dercetaeus, one of his guards, privately carried o(F 
his bloody fword, and (hewed it to Caefar, When 
Cacfar beheld this token of Antony's death, he re- 
tired 
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tired to the inner part of his tent, and (bed fome 
tears in remembrance of a man who had been his re-' 
iation, his colleague in government^ and his aflbciate 
in fo many battles and fuch important affiiirs*. He 
then called his friends together, and read the letters* 
which had pafled between him and Antony ; wherein 
it appeared that, though Caefar had ftill written in a 
rational and equitable manner, the anfwcrs of An- 
tony were infolent and contemptuous. After this, 
he difpatched Proculeius with orders to take Cleo« 
patra alive, if it were poffible 3 'for he was extremely 
folicitous to fave the treafures in the monument,^ 
which would fo greatly add to the glory of his 
triumph. However, Ihe refufed to admit him into 
the moAument, and would only fpeak to him through 
the bolted gate. The fubftance of this conference 
was, that Cleopatra made a requifition of the king- 
dom for her children, while Proculeius, on the other 
hand, encouraged her to truft every thing to 
Caefar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he fent an 
account of it to Caefar; upon which Callus was 
difpatched to confer with Cleopatra. The thing was 
thus concerted ; Callus went up to the gate of the 
monument, and drew Cleopatra into converfation, 
while, in the mean time, Proculeius applied a lad- 
der to the window where Cleopatra had taken in 
Antony ; and having got in with two fervants, he 
immediately made for the place where Cleopatra was 
in conference with Callus. One of her women dif- 
covered him, and immediately fcreamed aloud, 
" Wretched Cleopatra, you are taken alive!'* She 
turned about, and, feeing Proculeius, the fame in- 

* This retirement of Ceefar was certainly an affcAation of 
concern. The death of Antony had been an invariable objeA 
with him. He was too cowardly to think himfelffafc while he 
lived; and, to expofe his weaknefs by reading his letters the mo- 
ment he was informed of his death, was certainly no proof that 
he felt even then any tendernefs for his memory. 

ftant 
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ftant attempted to ftab herfelf ; for to this intent (he 
always carried a dagger about with her. Proculeius, 
however, prevented her; and, expoftulating with 
her as be held her in his arms, he intreated her not 
to be fo injurious to herfelf or to Caefar : — that (he 
would not deprive fo humane a prince of the glory 
of his clemency, or expofe him by her diftruft to the 
imputation of treachery or cruelty. At the fame 
time, he took the dagger from her, and fhook her 
clothes, left Ihe fhould have poifon concealed about 
her. Csefar alfo fent his freedman^ £paphroditus» 
with orders to treat her with the greateft politenefs; 
but, by all means, 10 bring her alive. 

Caefar entered Alexandria converfing with Arius 
the philofopher ; and that he might do him honour 
before the people, he led him by the hand. When 
he entered the Gymnafium, he afcended a tribunal 
which had been erefied for him, and gave aflurances 
to the citizens, who proftrated themfelves before him, 
that the city (hould not be hurt. He told them he 
, had different motives for this. In the firft place, it 
was built by Alexander; in the next plgce, he ad- 
mired it for its beauty and magnitude; and, laftly, 
he would fpare it, were it but for the fake of his 
friend Arius, who was born there. Caefar gave him 
the high honour of this appellation, and pardoned 
many at his requeft. Amongft thefe was Philoftra- 
tus, one of the moft acute and eloquent fophifts of 
his time. This man, without any right, pretended 
to be a follower of the academics ; and Caefar, from 
a bad opinion of his morals, rejefted his petition : 
upon which the fophift followed Arius up and down 
in a mourning cloak, with a long white beard, cry- 
ing conftantly. 

The wise^ if really such^ tvill save the wise. 

Caefar heard. and pardoned him, not fo much out of 
favour, as to fave Arius from the impertinence and 
envy he might incur on his account. 

Vol. V. H h Antyllus, 
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Antyllus, the ejdeft fon of Antony by Fulvia, was 
betrayed by his tCrfor Theodorus, and put to death. 
While the foldiers were beheading him, the tutor 
ftole a jewel of confiderable value, which be wore 
about his neck, and concealed it in his girdle. 
When he was charged with it, he denied the faft; 
but the jewel was found upon him, and he was cru- 
cified. Caefar appointed a guard over Cleopatra's 
children and their governors, and allowed them an 
honourable fupport. Caefario, the reputed fon of 
Caefar the diftator, had been fent by his mother, 
with a confiderable fum of money, through i£thio- 
pia into India: but Rhodon, his governor, a man 
of the fame principles with Theodorus, perfuading 
him that Caefar would certainly make him king of 
Eg)^pt, prevailed on him to turn back. While Cae- 
far was deliberating how he fhould difpofe of him, 
Arius is faid to have obferved, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Cacfars. However, 
foon after the death of Cleopatra, he was flain. 

Many confiderable princes begged the body of 
Antony, that they might have the honour of giving 
it burial ; but Caefar would not take it from Cleo- 
patra, who interred it with her own hands, and per- 
formed the funeral rites with great magnificence; 
for flie was allowed to expend what (he thought pro- 
per on the occafion. The excefs of her afflidiion, 
and the inflammation of her breaft, which was 
wounded by the blows fhe had given it in her 
anguifh, threw her into a fever. She was pleafed to 
find an excufe in this for abftaining from food; and 
hoped, by this means, to die without interruption. 
The phyfician in whom (he placed her principal 
confidence was Olympus ; and, according to his 
fhort account of ihefe tranfa6lions, flie made ufe of 
his advice in the accomplifhment of her defign. Cae- 
far, however, fufpefted it : and that ho might pre- 
vail on her to take the neceffary food and phyfic, 

be 
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he threatened to treat her children with feverity. 
This had the defired effeft; and her refolution was 
overborne*. 

A few days after, Caefar himfelf made her a 
vifit of condolence and confolation. She was then 
in an undrefs, and lying negligently on a couch ; 
but when the conqueror entered the apartment, 
though ihe had nothing on but a fingle bed-gown, 
flie arofe and threw herfelf at his feet. Her face 
was out of figure, her hair in diforder, her voice 
trembling, her eyes funk, and her bofom bore the 
marks of the injuries fhe had done it. In Ihort, her 
perfon gave you the image of her mind ; yet, in 
this deplorable condition, there were fome remains 
of that grace, that fpirit and vivacity which had fo 
peculiarly animated her former charms, and dill fome 
gleams of her native elegance might be feen to wan- 
der over her melancholy countenance t. 

When Caefar had replaced her on her couch, and 
feated himfelf by her, (he endeavoured to juftify the 
part (he took againft him in the war, alleging the 
neceffity (he was under, and her fear of Antony: 
but when flie found that thefe apologies had no 
weight with Caefar, fhe had recourfe to prayers and 
intreaties, as if (be had been really defirous of life; 
andj at the fame time, {he put into his hands an 

* Cleopatra certainly poffefied the virtues of fidelity and 
natural affe6bioa in a very eminent degree. She had feveral op- 
portanities of betraying Antony, could (he have been induced 
|o it either by fear or ambition. Her tendcrnefs for her children 
was always fuperior to her felf-iove; and (he had a grcatnefs of 
,ibul which Cefar never knew. 

•f Dion gives a more pompous account of her reception of 
Caefar. She received him, he tells us, in a magnificent apart* 
meat^lying ona fplendidbed, in a mourning habit, which pecu- 
liarly became her 5 that (lie had feveral pidures of Julius Caefar 
placed near her, and fome letters (he had received from him in 
berboforo. The converfation turned on the fame fubjed; and 
her fpeech on the occafionis recorded. Dion, L. 54. 

H h 2 inventory 
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inventory of her treafure. Seleucus, one of her 
treafurers, who was prefent, accufed her of fup- 
preffing fome articles in the account; upon which 
fhe ftarted up from her couch, caught him by the 
hair, and gave him feveral blows on the face. Cae- 
far imiled at this fpirited refentment, and endea- 
voured to pacify her : " But how is it to be borne,'* 
faid Ihc, "Caefar, if, while even you honour me 
" with a vifit in my wretched fituation, I mud be 
*' affronted by one of my own fervants? Suppofing 
" that I have referved a few trinkets, they were by 
" no means intended as ornaments for my own per- 
*' fon in thefe miferable fortunes, but as little pre- 
*• fents for OQavia and Livia, by whofe good offices 
" I might hope to find favour with you." Cacfar 
was not difpleafed to hear this, becaufe he flattered 
bimfelfthat (he was willing to live. He therefore 
affured her, that, whatever Ihe had referved, fhe 
might difpofe of at her pleafure; and that fhe might, 
in every refpeft, depend on the mofl honourable 
treatment. After this he took his leave, in confi- 
dence that he had brought her to his purpofe; but 
fhe deceived him. 

There was in Caefar's train a young nobleman, 
whofe name was Cornelius Dolabella. He was 
fmitten with the charms of Cleopatra; and having 
engaged to communicate to her every thing that 
pafTed, -he fent her privace notice that Caefar was 
about to return into Syria; and that, within three 
days, fhe would be fent away with her children. 
When fhe was informed of this, fhe requefled of 
Caefar permiflion to make her laft oblations to An- 
tony. This being granted, (he was conveyed to the 
place where he was buried; and kneeling at his 
tomb, with her women, fhe thus addrefled the 
manes of the dead: "It is not long, my Antony, 
" fince with thefe hands I buried thee: Alas! they 
** then were free; but thy Cleopatra is now a pri- 
*' foner, attended by a gu^rd, left, in the tranfports 

" of 
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*' of her grief, (he fhould disfigure this captive 
** body, which is rcferved to adorn the triumph ovier 
** thee. Thefe are the laft offerings, the laft honours 
** fhe can pay thee ; for flie is now to be conveyed 
*' to a diftant country. Nothing could part us 
** while we lived; but in death we are to be divided. 
" Thou, though a Roman, Heft buried in Egypt; 
" and I, an Egyptian, muft be interred in Italy, 
•' the only favour I fliall receive from thy country. 
*' Yet, if the gods of Rome have power or mercy 
" left, (for furely thofe of Egypt have forfaken us*) 
** let them not fuffer me to be led in living triumph 
" to thy difgrace! No! — hide me, hide me with 
♦' thee in the grave; for life, fince thou haft left it, 
^* has been mifery to me." 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfor- 
tunes; and, after (he had crowned the tomb with 
flowers, and kiffed it, Ihe ordered her bath to be 
prepared. When fhe had bathed, fhe fat down to 
a magnificent fupper; foon after which, a peafant 
came to the gate with a fmall bafket. The guards 
enquired what it contained; and the man who 
brought it, putting by the leaves which lay upper- 
moft, (hewed them a parcel of figs. As they ad- 
mired their fize and beauty, he fmiled and bade 
them take fome ; but they refufed, and not fufpeft- 
ing that the bafket contained any thing elfe, it was 
carried in. After fupper Cleopatra fent a letter to 
Caefar, and ordering every body out of the monu- 
ment except her two women, fhe made faft the door. 
When Caefar opened the letter, the plaintive ftyle 
in which it was written, and the ftrong rcqueft that 



* It was the opinion of the ancients^ that the gods forfook the 
vanquifhed. Thus Virgil: 

Exceflere omnes, adytis arifque relidis, 

Dii, quibas imperium hoc fteterat. ^n. xi. 

And Tacitus, 

Alieni jam imperil deos. 

fhe 
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(he might be buried in the fame tomb with Antony, 
made him' fufpeft her defign. At firft he was for 
haftening to her himfelf; but he changed his mind, 
and difpatched others*. Her death, however, was 
fo fudden, that though they who were fent ran the 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprehen^ 
fionSf and inunefdiately broke open the doors^ they 
found her quite deadt, lying on her golden bed, 
and dreiTed in all her royal ornaments. Iras, one of 
her women, lay dead at her feet, and Charmion, 
hardly able to fupport herfelf, was adjufting her 
nii(lrefs*s diadem. One of Caefar's meflengers faid 
angrily, " Charmion, was this well done ?" * Per- 

• feftly well,' faid Ihc, • and worthy a defcendant of 

* the icings of Egypt.' She bad no fooner faid this, 
than Ihe fell down dead. 

It is related by fome, that an afp was brought in 
amongft the figs, and hid under the leaves ; and that 
Cleopatra had ordered it fo that flie might be bitten 
without feeing it; but, however, upon removing 
the leaves, flie perceived it; and faid, "This is 
" what I wanted-'* Upon which (he immediately 
held out her arm to it. Others fay that the afp was 
kept in a water-veffel, and that (he vexed and prick- 
ed it with a golden fpindle till it feized her arm. 
Nothing of this, however, could be afcertained ; for 
it was reported likewife, that (he carried about with 
her a certain poifon in a hollow bodkin that (he 
wore in her hair; yet there was neither any mark of 
poifon on her body, nor was there any ferpent found 
in the monument, though the track of a reptile was 
faid to have been difcovered on the (ea-fands oppolite 
to the windows of Cleopatra's apartment. Others, 
again, have affirmed, that (he had two fmall punc- 
tures on her arm, apparently occa{ioned by the (ling 
of the afp; and it is clear that Caefar gave credit to 

* This IS another intlance of his perfonal cowardice, 
t Dion fays that Caefar ordered ber to be fucked by the Pj^ili» 
that the poifon might be drawn out} but it was too late. 

1 this; 
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this ; for her effigy, vhich he carried in triumph, had 
an afp on the arm *• 

Such arc the accounts we have of the death of 
Cleopatra; and though Caefar was much difappoint- 
cd by it, he admired her fortitude, and ordered her 
to be buried in the tomb of Antony, with all the 
magnificence due to her quality. Her women, too, 
were, by his orders, interred with great funeral pomp. 
Cleopatra died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twenty-two years ; the fourteen laft in con- 
junAion v/ith Antony. Antony was fifty-three, fome 
fay fifty.fix, when he died. His ftatues were all de- 
moliOied, but Cleopatra's remained untouched ; for 
Archibius, a friend of hers, gave Cefar a thoufand 
talents for their redemption. 

Antony left by his three wives feven children t, 
whereof Antyllus, the eldeft, only was put to death : 
Oftavia took the reft, and educated them with her 
own. Cleopatra, his daughter by Cleopatra, was 
married to Juba, one of the politeft princes of his 
time ; and Oftavia made Antony, his fon by Fulvia, 
fo confiderable with Caefar, that after Agrippa and 
the fons of Livia, he was generally allowed to hold 
the firft place in his favour. O^avia, by her firft 
hun)and Marcellus, had two daughters, and a fon 
named Marcellus. One of thefe daughters fhe mar- 
ried to Agrippa ; and the fon married a daughter of 
Csefar's. But as he died foon after, and Oftavia 
obferving that her brother was at a lofs whom he 
fliould adopt in his place^ (he prevailed on him to 
give his daughter Julia to Agrippa, though her own 
daughter muft neceffarily be divorced to make way 
for her. Caefar and Agrippa having agreed on this 

* This may be a matter of doubt. There would, of courfe, 
be an afp on the diadem of the effigy, becaufe it was peculiar to 
the kings of Egypt > and this might give rife to the report of an 
afp being on the arm. 

f By Fulvia, he had Antyllus and Antony ; by CUopatrat he 
had Cleopatra, Ptolemy, and Alesaoder; and bf QSmvia, Anto- 
Dia, major and mt'mr. 

saoinL 
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point, (he took back her daughter and married her 
to Antony. Of the two daughters that Odavia had 
by Antony, one was married to Domitius iEnobar- 
bus; and the other, Antonia, fo much celebrated for 
her beauty and virtue, married Drufus, the fon of 
Livia, and fon-in-law to Caefar. Of this line came 
Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius was afterwards 
emperor; and fo likewife was«Caius, the fon of 
Germanicus, who, after a fhort but infamous reign, 
was put to death together with his wife and daughter. 
Agrippina, who had Lucius Domitius by iCnobar- 
bus, was afterwards married to Claudius Caefar. He 
adopted Domitius, whom he named Nero Germani* 
cus. This Nero, who was emperor in our times, 
put his own mother to death ; and, by the madnefs 
of his condu6i, went near to ruin the Roman empire. 
He was the fifth in defcent from Antony. 
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DEMETRIUS and ANTONY 

COMPARED. 



AS Demetrius And Antony both paflcd through 
a variety of fortune, we fliall confider, in 
the firft place, their refpeftive power and celebrity : 
Thefe were hereditary to Demetrius ; for Antigonus, 
the moft powerful of Alexander's fucceffors, had 
reduced all Afia during his fon*s minority. On 
the other hand, the father of Antony was, indeed, 
a man of charader but not of a military chara£ler; 
yet though he had no public influence or reputation 
to bequeath to his fon, that fon did not hefitate to 
afpire to the empire of Caefar; and, without any 
title either from confanguinity or alliance, he effec- 
tually invefted himfelf with all that he had ac- 
quired: at leaft, by his. own peculiar weight, after 
he had divided the world into two parts, he took the 
better for himfelf. By his lieutenants he conquered 
the Parthians, and drove back the barbarous na- 
tions about Caucafus, as far as the Cafpian fea. 
Even the lefs reputable parts .of his conduft are 
fo many teftimonies of his greatnefs. The father of 
Demetrius thought it an honour to marry him to 
Phila, the daughter of Antipater, though there was 
a difparity in their years ; while Antony's conneftion 
with Cleopatra was confidered as a degrading cir- 
cumftance, although Cleopatra, in wealth and mag« 
nificence» was fuperior to all the princes of her 
time, Arfaces excepted. Thus he had raifed him- 
felf to fuch a pitch of grandeur, that the world in 
general thought him entitled even to more than he 
wiihed. 

Vol. V. li 'In 
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In Denietrius's acquifition of empire, there was 
nothing reprchenfible. He extended it only to na- 
tions inured to flavery, and deGrous of being go- 
verned. 3ut the arbitrary power of Antony grew 
on the execrable policy of a tyrant, who once more 
reduced to flavery a people that had fliaken off the 
yoke : confeqaently the greateR of his aSions, his 
conqueil of Brutus and Caffius, is darkened with 
the inglorious motive of wrefting liberty from Rome* 
Demetrius, during his better fortunes, confulted the 
liberties of Greece, and removed the garrifons from 
the cities ; while Antony made it his boaft that he 
had deftroyed the affertors of his country's freedom 
in Macedonia. 

Antony is praifedfor his liberality and munificence; 
in which, however, Demetrius is fo far his fuperior, 
that he gave more to his enemies than the former did 
to his friends. Antony was honoured for allowing 
a magnificent funeral to Brutus; but Demetrius 
buried every enemy he had (lain, and fent back his 
prifoners to Ptolemy, not only with their own pro- 
perty, but with prefents. 

Both were infolent in prffperity, and fell with too 
much eafe into luxury and indulgence : but we 
never find Demetrius negle8ing his affairs for his 
pleafures. In his hours of leifure, indeed, he had 
his Lamia, whofe office it was, like the fairy in the 
fable, to lull him to fleep, or amufe him in his play. 
When he went to war his fpear was not bound about 
with ivy ; his helmet did not fmell of perfume ; he 
did not come in the foppery of drefs out of the cham- 
bers of the women. The riots of Bacchus and his 
train were hufhed ; and he became, as Euripides fays, 
the ministers of Mars: in (hort, he never loft a battle 
through the indulgence of luxury. This could not 
be faid of Antony. As in the piSures of Hercules 
we fee Omphalc ftealing his club and his lion's (kin, 
fo Cleopatra frequently difarmed Antony, and, while 
he ihould have been profecuting the moft neceffary 

expe- 
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expeditions, Iqd bim to daheing 9ipd dalliance on the 
fhores of Canopus and Taphofiris^f So, likewif^^, 
as Paris came frpoi battle to the bofom of Helen^ 
and even from the lofs of viSory to her bed, Antony 
threw vidory itfelf out of his hitndl to follow Cleo- 
patra. 

Demetrius, being under no prohibition of thq laws, 
but following the examples of Philip ^nd Alexcnd/Qfy 
Lyfimachus and Ptolemyt married feveral wivesi 
and treated them all with the greateft honevr* An?* 
tony, though it was a thing unheard of amongft th<3 
Romans, had two wives at the fame time. Befidi^s^ 
he baniQied her who was properly his wife and a 
citizen, from his houfe, to indulge a foreigner, with 
whom he could have no legal connection. From 
their marriages, of cpurfe, one of them found np 
inconvenience ; the other fuffered the greateft eyili^ 

In refpe£i of their amours, Antpny was compar^u 
tively pardonable and modeft. Hiftorians tell u$^ 
that the Athenians turned the dogs out of the ci!ta-«> 
del, becaufe they had their procreative intercourfc- 
in public. But Demetrius had his courtezans, and 
difhonoured the matrons of Athens even in the tem<^ 
pie of Minerva. Nay, tnougb cruelty feems to b^ 
inconGftent with fenfual gratiBcations^ he fcrupled 
not to drive the mod beautiful and virtuous youtb 
in the city to the extremity of death, to avoid hw 
brutal defigns. In (hort, Antony, by his amprpus 
indulgences, hurt only himfelf; Demetrius injured 
others. 

With regard to their behaviour to their parents 
and relations, that of Demetrius is irreproachable ; 
but Antony facrificed his uncle to the fword of Cae- 
far, that he might be empowered in his turn to cut 
off Cicero ! — A crime the latter was,- which could 
never be made pardonable, had Antony even faved 

* Strabo mentions this fis s romantic place near the fea^ full 
of r6cks, where the young people went to amufe themfelves. 
Lib. xvii. " 

and 
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and not facrificra ip ande by thc^ meips ! Th^y are 
both accufed of perfidy, in th^ one of them threw 
Artabazus into prifon ; ana thd pCher killed Alexan-^ 
der. Antony, howttver^ has foifhe apology in this 
cafe ; for he haft been abandoned and betrayed by 



Artibazus ill Media. But Demetrius was^ufpefted 
of laving a falfe accufation againil AlexanJH^ and of 
pun^fmng, not the offender, but the injured. 



f. There is this difference, too, in their military ofie-^ 
rations, ^t Demetrius gained every vi£lory himfelf ; 
and) many of Antony's laurels were won by his lieu- 
tenants. 

Both loft their empire by their own fault ; but by 
different means.. The former was abandoned by his 
people ; the latter deferted his, even whilft they were 
fighting for him. The fault of Demetrius was, 
that, by his conduft, he loft the affedion of his 
army : the fault of Antony, his defertion and ne- 
gleft of that affeftion. Neither of them can be ap- 
proved in their death; but Demetrius much lefs 
than Antony ; for he fuffered himfelf to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and, with a fpirit that was truly 
beftial, endured an imprifonment of three years for 
nothing but the low indulgences of appetite. There 
was a deplorable weaknefs and many difgraceful cir- 
cumftances attending the death of Antony ; but he 
effe£led it at laft without falling into the enemy's 
hands. 
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